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gclitor  &  Publisher 


Our  Single  Rate 
is  getting  a 

BIG  PLAY! 

Because  of  our  Single  Rate  Plan,  we’ve 
added  additional  schedules  to  the  tune 
of  $1,008,730.35.  Pretty  sweet  music. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  we  introduced  our  revolutionary  Single 
Rate  Plan. 

National  advertisers  were  enthusiastic  at  the  thought  of 
buying  from  the  Retail  Store  Rate  card. 

To  the  tune  of  $1,008,730.35  in  additional  schedules. 

Are  we  pleased?  Just  listen  to  us  whistle  on  our  way  to 
the  bank. 

“We’re  in  the  Money!” 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher  cop,..,hi  m>.  f.«  i~. 


In  the  New  Boston,  RECORD  AMERICAN  delivers: 


Meet  the 

“HEAVIER” 

SPENDERS 


•  Twice  as  many  young  parents  as  the  Globe,  three 
times  as  many  as  the  Herald-Traveler.* 

•  242,000  exclusive  readers  among  families  with 
children  under  15  .  .  .  the  biggest  segment  of 
the  big-spending,  product-buying  market.* 

•  A  total  net  paid  circulation  of  450,248  —  out  in 

front  of  both  other  Boston  dailies  .  .  .  morning, 
evening  or  combined. 


To  reach  the  people  who  spend  most,  Boston's  Retail  Merchants  use  The 


BOSTON  Reco^^^^merican 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News  American 
Boston  Record  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck  —  The  Comic  Weekly 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

in  1964 

set  an  all  time  high 
in  advertising  linage 

for 

Philadelphia  newspapers 


Over  41,600,000  lines... 
net  gain,  4.2  million  lines 

Source:  Media  Records 


Because  it’s  the  newspaper  that  ’’does  things”  for  advertisers,  The  Inquirer  has 
been  Delaware  Valley’s  leading  advertising  medium  for  33  consecutive  years. 

1?*ltilal»elijftra  ^Inquirer 

THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  “DOES  THINGS”  FOR  ITS  ADVERTISERS 


PHILADELPHIA 

FRED  H.  STAPLEFORO 
400  N .  Broad  Straot 
Locust  3-1600 


NEW  YORK 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN.  JR. 
320  Park  Avtnuo 
Plaia  2-3120 


CHICAGO 
RAYMOND  P.  CUTTIE 
20  N  WKktr  Drnt 
Andovar  3-6270 


DETROIT 
RICHARD  I  KRUG 
1716  Dalroil  Bank  Buildini 
966-7260 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

FIT2PATRICK  ASSOCIATES  FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
1 10  Sutter  Straut  1709  W  StIi  Straut 

Gartrald  1-7946  4S3-4622 


MIAMI 

PAUL  N  ISENBERGN 
1616  N.W.  7th  Straat 
377-2322 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


What  do  space 
vehicle  components 
and  citrus 
concentrates 
have  in  y 

common?  ,  /% 


MARCH 


1 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo. 

2- 3 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association-Advertising  Managers  Bursas. 

New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

4- 5— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parksr 

House,  Boston. 

5- 6 — Texas  Press  Association  Annual  Mechanical  Conference,  San  Houitsa 

State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville. 

5-9 — Communications  Week,  University  of  Florida  School  of  Journalias 
and  Communications,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

8 — Southern  California  Controlled  Circulators  Association,  Rodger  Yousq 
Auditorium,  Los  Angeles. 

8-19— Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar  (over  50,000  circuit, 
tion),  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

13- 14— Northwest  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamingtot, 
Minneapolis. 

14—  Southern  Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors,  Hotel  Langenfeld,  CentraSt* 
14-16— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Tmm,  i 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

18-20 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hil. 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

18— 20 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Longview,  Tex. 

19 —  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Portland-Hilton  Hotsl,  ■ 

Portland,  Ore.  ^ 

20 —  Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Duval  Hotel,  Tallahassee,  Rs.^ 

20-  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  Confarenet^j 

Marion  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore.  j 

21- 23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 26— Women's  Page  Workshop,  Penney-Missouri  Journalism  Awards, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

25-27— National  Editorial  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

27 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Birmingham,  Ala.  1 

29-April  9 — ^Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  semirsar,  Amancas 
Press  Institute.  Columbia  University. 

31-April  I — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  General  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Workshop,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 


Both  are  manufactured  in 
Pinellas  County,  Florida. 


APRIL 


Pinellas  County  is  home  for  more  than  500  industrial 
firms  producing  a  wide  variety  of  products  from  com¬ 
ponents  for  space  vehicles  to  ladies’  wearing  apparel 
.  .  .  frozen  citrus  concentrates  to  boats  and  mobile 
homes. 

Honeywell,  General  Electric  and  Electronic  Commu¬ 
nications  are  nationally-known  firms  numbering  their 
Pinellas  employees  in  the  thousands.  Hundreds  of 
other  companies  are  satellites  to  these  electronic  giants 
or  produce  other  industrial  or  consumer  goods,  much 
of  it  distributed  nationally. 

Light,  smokeless  industry  blends  with  tourism  and  re¬ 
tirement  living  to  make  Pinellas  a  thriving,  year- 
around  market  of  431,300  people  with  effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  of  $876,432,000. 

Reach  progressive  Pinellas  with  the  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent.  No  other  newspapers  have  circulation  of 
consequence  in  this  rich  market. 


1-2 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail  Advertising  Managers  Work¬ 
shop.  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

I -3— Pennsylvania  Editors'  Seminar,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inrv,  Harrisburg. 
4-5 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

4- 6— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Penn-Harris  Hotsl. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

5- 7 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  Eden-Roc 

Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

9-1^— Louisiana  Press  Association,  Royal  Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 
9-10 — Hoosier  (Indiana)  State  Press  Association,  Indianapolis. 

14-17— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washington  Hilton  Hotel. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

17— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers.  Portland. 

19 — Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting  of  Members.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

19-22— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

22- 25— Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  advertising  fraternity.  Carillon  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

23- 24— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Reg, ion  II,  Hacienda  Motel,  Fresno,  Calif. 
23-2^-Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference  of  Virginia  Press  Association, 

Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

25- 28 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Biltmore,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

26- May  7— Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar,  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

27 -  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

28- 36— Canadian  Dally  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  and  annual 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

29- 30—111  inois  Editors  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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Represented  Netionelly  by:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc. 


JACK  SMITH 

Times  Feature  Writer 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


A  newspaperman  for  28  years,  Jack  Smith  combines  a  reporter's  keen  eye  and  ear  with 
a  whimsical  talent  for  discovering  the  delightful  in  the  familiar.  His  World  War  II  combat 
dispatches  were  terse  and  accurate,  notably  the  ones  in  which  he  confessed  to  losing  his 
trousers  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  his  typewriter  at  Iwo  Jima.  Nowadays,  while  sharing  such 
"great  experiences"  as  a  trip  to  Poughkeepsie,  the  purchase  of  a  collar  button,  or  his  hope¬ 
less  feud  with  his  family's  prolific  cat,  he  still  spices  journalistic  fact  with  pinches  of  his 
own  cheerful  fancy. 

Jack  Smith  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field.  His 
job  is  to  help  readers  of  The  Times  and  the  audience  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times/Wash¬ 
ington  Post  News  Service  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 
ability  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 


Los  An9olts 


Biktrsritid  Santa  Monica 


iica  I 


He  ventures  forth  upon  the  great 
experiences  of  the  human  male" 


A  breakfast  of  soft-boiled  eggs  and  wheat  germ  ("for  amiable  nerves"),  and  Jack  Smith, 
feature  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  motors  off  on  a  typical  assignment.  He  reports: 
"The  average  man  will  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  sign  on  a  new  freeway  exactly  1,320  feet 
after  passing  it.  By  this  time  he  has  passed  two  more,  directing  him  to  several  other  places,  from 
any  one  of  which  you  cannot  get  to  the  other.  Driving  the  freeways  is  frightening,  frustrating. . . 
but  somehow  ennobling.  It  is  one  of  the  great  experiences  of  the  human  male." 


A  newspaper  or  a  printing  plant’s  success¬ 
ful  existence,  as  is  true  for  any  industry,  is  dependent 
largely  on  the  production  equipment  and  its  proper  loca¬ 
tion  within  the  building.  Much  of  the  capital  investment 
is  in  the  equipment,  the  remainder  is  in  the  plant  itself. 

Before  commencing  a  study  of  the  equipment 
and  operations  with  a  view  toward  expansion  or  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  plant,  it  is  wise  to  obtain  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  an  engineering  group  with  a  complete  staff 
experienced  in  newspaper  or  printing  plant  layout  and 
building  design. 

Creative  thinking  by  Lockwood  Greene  does 
not  stem  from  experience  limited  exclusively  to  the  print¬ 
ing  field.  Lockwood  Greene  activities  in  the  latter  field 
are  well  known  to  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  but  some 
may  not  be  aware  that  Lockwood  Greene  operates  in  a 
great  many  other  industries  and  consequently  is  able  to 
bring  to  the  newspaper  and  printing  fields  the  broad 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  therefrom.  Some  Lock- 
wood  Greene  clients  in  various  industries  are  as  follows; 

U.S.  Navy 
Magnavox  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

Sealtest  Foods 
Amherst  College 
P.  Lorillard  Co. 

Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Geigy  Chemical  Corp. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Dan  River  Mills,  Inc. 

Campbell  Soup  Company 
Georgia  Ports  Authority 
J.  P,  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

Beech-Nut  Life  Savers,  Inc. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp. 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE] 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  MEW  YORK  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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COMMENTING  ON  A  REPORT  that  some  newspapers  soon 
may  land  on  doorsteps  with  free  samples  of  such  nroducti 
as  tea  and  detergents,  a  reader  inquired  of  Indianapolis  Times 
columnbt  (and  managing  editor)  Irving  Leibowitz:  “Jioesthis 
mean  we  will  live  to  see  pizza  in  our  Times?”  ....  Jon  V, 
Sherwood,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time,  justifiably  co.nplaia: 
“Close  reading  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  indicates  to  every 
newsman’s  dismay  that  typographical  errors  are  more  prevalent 
in  their  ‘bible’  than  in  their  own  newspapers.  This  observation 
is  capped  in  the  ‘Short  Takes’  Feb.  13  in  which  E^P  talr.^ 
little  pokes  at  misprints  and  pulls  a  good  one  itself  by  mis¬ 
spelling  a  city’s  name  as  “Aubuquerque.”  ....  The  Philadelpkia 
Inquirer  predicts:  “Partly  cloudy  Tuesday  morning,  becoming 
partly  cloudy  by  afternoon.”  ....  When  remodeling  caused  the 
press  room  in  Ohio’s  Statehouse  in  Columbus  to  be  made  slightly 
smaller,  an  unhappy  and  cramped  correspondent  hung  a  sign 
on  the  door:  “Hard-Pressed  Room.” 

JSo  Journeyman  He 

No  junket  for  us 
For  cares  to  unravel ; 

It’d  just  be  a  case 
Of  Gullible’s  travel. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

WUconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Heady  heads :  “  ’iggins  Can’t  ’appen  ’ere” — Baltimore 
News- American',  “Deseatful  Device”  (about  a  “fanny  falsie”) 
i  — Baltimore  Evening  Sun;  “You  Use  More,  You  Need  More: 

I  Shortage  To  Co(i)ntinue”  (about  coin  shortage;  head  by  Bob 

Nagey) — Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin . William 

Burke  Miller,  now  associate  state  news  editor,  Rutland  (Vt) 
Herald,  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  as  young  Skeets  Miller  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  40  years  ago  when  he  wriggled  hit 
way  underground  to  talk  with  Floyd  Collins,  trapped  in  a  K«i- 

tucky  cave . William  Freeman,  financial  news  reporter, 

New  York  Times,  and  formerly  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  was  the  only  non-Equity  member 
of  the  cast  of  a  play,  “Fetch  Me  A  Fig  Leaf,”  staged  at  The 
Lambs,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  wrote  a  story  for  the 
Times  about  The  Lambs  offering  Broadway  previews. 

Hotc  Are  You  Fixed  For  Frustrations? 

I  You  get  a  report  on  the  city  room  police  radio  that  there  hu 
I  been  a  double  murder  on  the  other  side  of  town.  So  you  race 
I  into  your  hat  and  coat,  grab  a  pad  and  pencil,  tear  down  to  tlw 
parking  lot,  leap  into  the  only  radio  car  around  and  find  —  iIk 
j  battery’s  dead. 

You  receive  your  first  fan  letter  in  reaction  to  an  exhaustive, 

I  10-part  series.  The  letter  is  full  of  praise  and  glory;  you  can’t 
resist  showing  it  to  the  managing  editor.  He  looks  at  the  reton 
address,  scowls  and  tells  you,  “That  there  fellow  is  a  patient  at 
the  state  mental  health  hospital.’’ 

As  a  horse  race  bug  from  ’way  back,  you’re  flattered  and  de 
lighted  when  the  sports  editor  calls  upon  you  to  substitute  for 
the  regular  handicapper,  who  is  on  vacation.  You  studiously  pro¬ 
ceed  to  select  win,  place  and  show  horses  for  nine  races  —  and 
smash  the  all-time  record  in  reverse  by  going  zero  for  27. 

Your  paper  launches  a  Gung  Ho  auto  safety  drive  by  supportini 
the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles’  campaign  for  an  accident-free  holi- 
day.  You  run  a  series  of  dynamic  editorials,  high-powered 
toons,  graphic  pictures,  safety  tips,  features,  news  stories,  dramatic 
warnings,  impressive  statistics  —  and  then  the  holiday  record  for 
accidents  turns  out  to  be  the  worst  in  automotive  history. 

You  turn  in  your  carefully  prepared,  dearly  beloved  feature 
story,  loaded  with  clever  phrases  and  stirring  action.  The  assistut 
city  editor  cuts  it  to  three  graphs  and  turns  it  over  to  the  citT 
editor  who  cuts  it  to  two  graphs  and  hands  it  to  the  news  editor 
who  cuts  it  to  one  graph  and  tubes  it  to  the  cximp  room  where 
it’s  dumped  because  we’ve  got  a  tight  paper  today,  fellers. 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
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IN  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  MARKET 

DO  AWAY  WITH 


DUPUUTION  niAe 

DUPUCATIQN  DRAG 


Case  in  point:  2  out  of  every  3  Journal-American  readers  are 
Ne\ws  readers ...  but  when  you  add  UbiyT  to  the  News,  you 
gain  over  1,000,000  new  readers.  Whatever  media  combina¬ 
tion  you’re  planning,  you’ll  do  better  with  U^T ...  the  proven 
way  to  do  away  with  duplication  drag  in  New  York 


Over  800,000 
circulatioB. 
The  2nil  bluest 
newspaper  buy  in  N.  Y. 


YT 


L I.  Press 
L I.  Star-Journal 
Staten  Istani  Advance 
Newark  Star-Led|er 
Jersey  Journal 


Don't  be  slowed  down  by  duplication  drag.  Get  the  facts  from  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt.  212  HA  1-4400. 


editorial 


Protecting  Sources 

4  PROPOSKD  revision  of  the  State  Evicleme  Cattle  in  (California 
governing  the  presentation  of  evidente  in  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings  amounts  to  a  complete  cantellation  of  the  provision  which 
protects  the  right  of  a  newsman  to  withhokl  the  source  of  his 
information. 

The  present  law  has  been  in  effect  since  19.S5  aiul  says  that  no 
publisher,  etlitor  or  rejtorter  can  he  held  in  contempt  by  a  court, 
legislature  or  atlministrative  Ixtdy  for  refusing  to  disclose  his  source 
of  information  for  a  jjublished  article.  The  State’s  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  is  considering  an  amendment  which  would  force  admission 
of  the  source  when  a  court  felt  it  was  “in  the  public  interest”  or  W'as 
required  to  jjrevent  an  “injustice.” 

Those  legal  loopholes,  if  adopted,  woukl  elfectively  eliminate  any 
protection  for  the  newsman  who  relieil  on  confidential  information 
to  obtain  a  story  of  interest  to  the  public.  The  Senate  committee  should 
be  told  that  the  “public  interest”  is  served  by  the  fullest  disclosure  of 
factual  information  regardless  of  the  source.  The  greatest  safegtiard  of 
the  “public  interest”  lies  in  the  j>enalties  for  printing  erroneous 
information. 

Subsidized  Newspapers 

T  T  IS  Ijeing  suggested  in  Sweden  that,  Ijecause  some  of  the  newspapers 

published  by  the  trades  unions  are  ojierating  at  a  financial  loss, 
the  government  should  provide  subsidies  to  guarantee  their 
jx?r|>etuation.  Such  a  step,  in  our  opinion,  would  come  close  to 
transforming  Sweden,  now  the  most  advanced  Socialist  country  in 
Western  Euro|je,  into  a  nation  with  a  government-controlled  press 
akin  to  that  of  the  Communist  countries. 

No  matter  how  it  is  applied,  history  has  shown  that  a  government 
subsidy  cannot  be  accepted  without  some  loss  of  inde])endence  and 
control.  Such  subsidies  to  a  part  of  the  press  immediately  place  the 
independently-owned  and  controlled  newspapers  at  a  comjjetitive 
disadvantage.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  ever-increasing  subsidies 
could  eliminate  private  competition. 

If  the  Swedes  want  a  state-controlled  jjiess  mono|X)ly,  why  don’t 
they  say  so?  Otherwise,  why  not  let  the  Swedish  people  decide  what 
kind  of  a  press  they  want  by  their  purchases  in  the  still-free  market 
place  of  com|}etition? 

Government  Copyright 

A  N  unexjjected  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
Copyright  Office  is  most  welcome.  For  some  time  this  bureau  has 
been  projxjsing  a  change  in  the  copyright  law  to  jx.*rmit  governmental 
agencies  to  place  copyright  restrictions  on  government  documents 
when  their  contents  “must  be  controlled  to  prevent  distortion  in  a 
dangerous  manner”  or  for  other  reasons  considered  in  “the  public 
interest.”  Present  statutory  provisions  prohibiting  government 
copyright  of  documents  have  been  ignored  as  much  as  they  have  been 
observed. 

Now,  a  second  draft  of  a  new  copyright  bill  has  been  presented 
to  (Congress,  reversing  the  liberalization  of  last  year’s  first  draft,  and 
restating  the  prohibitions  against  government  copyright  basically 
as  they  have  been  for  30  years.  If  ours  is  a  government  “of  the  jjeople,” 
then  whatever  the  government  develops  belongs  to  the  jx.“ople  and 
not  to  some  outside  organization  known  as  “the  government.” 
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Judge  no$.  that  ye  he  not  judged,  St. 
Utatthew  7 ;  1. 
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(Press  Topics  j 


:  Some  oirrent  editorial  eomments  on  ^ 
i  subject.-  that  are  of  particular  interest  .j; 
I  in  ihe  iK'WSDaDer  industry.  I 


•GRAPHOPHOBIA’ 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times') 

Orphan  Annie’s  recent  perils  among 
the  whito-coats  have  upset  some  psy¬ 
chiatrists.  A  letter  to  the  Times  from 
one  of  their  representatives  complained 
that  the  comic  strip  sequence  tends  to 
undermine  public  confidence  in  their  pro¬ 
fession. 

These  gentlemen  need  a  deep  breath 
of  fresh  orientation.  Their  patients’  anx¬ 
ieties  are  rubbing  off  on  them. 

They  themselves  coined  a  phrase  “es¬ 
cape  literature”  to  describe  the  stuff  to 
which  world-weary  readers  turn  occa¬ 
sionally  for  entertainment  and  forget¬ 
fulness  among  unlikely  scenes  peopled 
with  odd-size  characters. 

Comic  strips  are  a  branch  of  such 
literature,  but  a  highly  stylized  branch. 
The  most  durable  cartoonists  in  this 
line  understand  very  well  that  their 
function  is  to  produce  a  short-order  en¬ 
tertainment.  Their  readers  do  not  go  to 
these  cartoonists  for  a  message,  but  for 
a  respite  from  messages.  And  certainly 
their  readers  do  not  go  to  them  —  as 
they  most  surely  should  not  —  for  ad¬ 
vance  courses  in  the  arts  and  professions. 

We  know  a  lot  of  journalists,  but  not 
a  single  one  who  will  admit  that  study¬ 
ing  the  adventure  of  Brenda  Starr  helps 
him  to  advance  in  his  craft.  We  also 
know  some  detectives  who  follow  Dick 
Tracy  from  case  to  case,  but  that  is  not 
why  they  made  the  grade  of  lieutenant. 

Li’l  Abner’s  creator  frequently  uses 
him  as  the  cover  for  political  science 
lectures  or  social  criticisms,  but  he  seems 
to  be  frustrated  by  readers  who  take 
only  the  sugar-coating  —  who  refuse  to 
become  “engaged,”  once  they  have  passed 
to  the  lotus  land  of  the  comic  page. 

The  paleontologists  have  not  objected 
so  far  to  the  Flintstones’  mixed-up  way 
of  life,  nor  have  the  medical  associations 
troubled  themselves  about  Dr,  Rex  Mor¬ 
gan’s  effect  on  the  public  image  of  their 
profession. 

A  few  sessions  on  each  other’s  couches 
raig^it  be  good  for  the  anxious  mental 
specialists.  Is  there  a  Greek  name  for  the 
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"Leapin'  lizards!  At  my  age — they  expect  me  to 
be  funny?" 

Taylor,  Dallas  Times  Herald 


disorder  that  would  be  defined  as  “to  be 
frightened  by  a  comic  strip”? 

wee 

HER  VOICE,  NOT  OURS 
(From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald) 

The  “comic”  strip,  Orphan  Annie,  cur¬ 
rently  is  engaged  in  a  campaign  that 
does  not  reflect  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  that  irresponsible  propaganda  is  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  known  fictional  characters  — 
a  character  originally  created  only  for 
amusement  and  entertainment. 

This  newspaper,  recipient  of  several 
medical  writing  honors,  including  the  Al¬ 
bert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Award, 
for  its  carefully  researched  and  inter¬ 
pretive  series  on  emotionally  disturbed 
persons,  does  not  agree  with  Orphan 
Annie’s  contention  that  mental  patients, 
not  actually  ill,  are  being  “railroaded” 
into  institutions  in  a  sinister  plot. 

It  does  agree  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  other  similarly  compe¬ 
tent  agencies  that  both  state  and  federal 
statutes  provide  adequate  safegruards 
against  false  commitment. 

But  in  the  belief  that  even  misguided 
Orphan  Annies  are  entitled  to  a  view¬ 
point,  this  newspaper  will  reluctantly 
continue  the  objectionable  episode. 

75th  ANNIVERSARY 
(From  the  Winnipeg  Tribune) 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune  is  celebrating 
its  seventy-fifth  birthday. 

On  January  28,  1890,  R,  L.  Richardson 
and  D.  L.  McIntyre  hopefully  watched 
the  2,500  copies  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  newspaper  flip  from  a  flatbed  press 
in  a  building  on  Bannatyne  Ave.  The 
appearance  of  the  Tribune  ended  a  news 
monopoly  in  the  community  of  24,000. 

The  Tribune  looks  ahead  to  stimulating 
years  and  to  the  task  of  recording  the 
transformation  of  Winnipeg  into  a  city 
that  is  great  in  structure  as  well  as  in 
heart — the  capital  of  a  pleasant, 
prosperous,  diversified  province  in  a 
vibrant  nation. 

27,  1965 


letters 

FANCY  BUCK 

Seeking  to  assess  why  newsmen  change 
to  PR  work,  Norman  E,  Rourke  implies 
disgruntlement  with  some  small  and  medi¬ 
um-sized  dailies  which  “exhibit  no  true 
journalistic  qualities  in  seeking  out  and 
reporting  news.”  Warming  to  the  attack, 
he  says  these  newspapers,  instead  of  re¬ 
porting  truth,  resort  to  padding  the  news 
to  soothe  the  natives. 

Hear,  oh  hear,  who  speaks  of  padding! 
Nowhere,  surely,  is  this  abuse  of  the  art 
of  writing  more  flagrantly  practiced  than 
in  countless  gooey  releases  prepared  by 
PR  men. 

Not  all  newspapers  may  be  courageous 
or  crusading;  but  all  PR  work  is  by  its 
very  nature  meretricious  and  self-serving. 
We  do  not  condemn  newsmen  who  enter 
public  relations.  They  are  selling  their 
talents  for  a  fancy  buck  and  most  of  them 
do  it  with  their  eyes  wide  open.  As  a  very 
good  PR  man  once  said  to  an  editor- 
friend  :  “I  feel  like  a  prostitute  for  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  but  it  pays,  pal.  It  pays.” 

D.  K.  Woodman 

Editor, 

Mansfield  (O.)  News  Journal. 

*  *  * 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  C.E. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  footnote  to  your 
story  on  the  retirement  of  Edmond  P. 
Bartnett  after  more  than  half  a  century 
as  a  New  York  newspaperman  (E&P, 
Feb.  6,  Page  45). 

He  was  my  city  editor  on  the  New  York 
Sun  from  1930  to  1938  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  finer  one.  Despite  the  low  salaries, 
he  kept  a  staff  that  included  Edwin  C. 
Hill,  Martin  Greene,  Malcolm  Johnson, 
Richard  Lockridge,  Ward  Morehouse, 
John  McQain,  William  Bridges  and  John 
MaeVane. 

I  left  the  Sun  to  work  for  Beaverbrook 
in  London  (a  much  tougher  league,  I  was 
surprised  to  find)  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Ed  Bartnett’s  training  I  should  soon 
have  been  submerged. 

Paul  Trench 

Editorial  Writer, 

Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light. 


Short  Takes 

Headlines : 

Bars  For  College  Grads; 

3  Others  Join  Marines 
— Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Rockland  County 
Journal-News 

m 

New  York  Bars 
Plan  to  Merge 
2  Mutual  Banks 
— Wall  Street  Journal 

• 

Banda  Aide  Stoned; 

Party  Center  Bums 
— Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 

• 

S.O.B.  Fire  Dept.  Will 
Answer  Calls  in  County 
—Dillon  (S.  C.)  Herald 
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Millions  of  readers 
find  their  way  around  the 
State  Department 
by  following 
John  Hightower. 

John  Hightower  has  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  International  Reporting,  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Medal  for  "distinguished  Washington  correspondence,”  a  Raymond  Clapper 
Citation  for  "exceptionally  meritorious  coverage.”  And  that  pretty  well  sums  up 
John  Hightower’s  every  day  performance  for  twenty-one  years  as  your  man 
in  the  State  Department.  During  that  time  he’s  not  only  won  almost  every  award 
worth  winning,  he’s  also  won  respect  and  cooperation  from  eight  different 
Secretaries  of  State  and  their  staffs. 

As  AP’s  chief  reporter  in  the  State  Department  his  assignments  are  widely 
varied  — ranging  from  a  Russian  Premier’s  removal  from  power  to  a  jazz  musician’s 
tour  of  Africa.  John  Hightower’s  job  can  take  him  to  a  summit  meeting 
in  Paris,  a  diplomatic  crisis  in  Latin  America,  or  on  a  mission  to  Moscow— just  as  it 
regularly  takes  him  from  Foggy  Bottom  to  the  White  House  for  major  policy 
coverage.  In  every  case,  Hightower  brings  the  facts  into  sharp  focus  for  millions  of 
newspaper  readers  with  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  prose  ever  composed  under 
the  urgency  of  a  deadline. 

But  as  good  a  newsman  as  John  Hightower  is,  he’s  the  first  to  tell  you  he’s  not 
good  enough  to  cover  the  entire  beat  alone.  On  the  Associated  Press  staff  at 
the  State  Department  are  also  Spencer  Davis,  Lewis  Gulick,  Endre  Marton,  Ben  Meyer, 
and  Ary  Moleon.  Together  with  John  Hightower  they  give  you  the  best  possible 
coverage  of  that  vast  and  critical  territory  we  know  as  the  State  Department . .  .and 
they  know  like  the  back  of  their  hands. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

FIRST  IN  THE  WORLD 


This  is  what  media 
advertisers  think  about 
The  New  York  Times 


No.  1  for  advertising 
by  magazines 

(They  placed  more  of  it  in  The  Times  last  year 
than  in  all  other  New  York  newspapers  com¬ 
bined.) 

Nal  for  advertising 
by  newspapers 

(They  placed  more  of  it  in  The  Times  last  year 
than  in  all  other  New  York  newspapers  com¬ 
bined.) 

No.  1  for  advertising 
by  radio  and  TV 

(They  placed  nearly  one-third  of  all  their  New 
York  newspaper  advertising  in  The  New  York 
Times.) 


If  you’d  like  to  know  why, 
here’s  one  reason: 

The  Times  is  the  only  New  York 
newspaper  that  reaches  a 
majority  of  New  York’s  top 
advertising  agency  people. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more,  call 
(Area  Code  212)  556-1451. 


First  in  media  advertising  among  all  U.S.  newspapers 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


February  27,  1965 


Daily  Papers*  Labor  Crisis 


Ne\  York  Printers  and  Publishers 
Try  to  Reach  Accord  on  Automation 


MOURTALKHEID 
ON  PRINTERS’ PACT 

Automation  Is  Only  Topic! 
DtscusMd  at  Sattion 


WHAT  WILL  THE  HEADLINES  SAY  on  March  31?  Three  principals  in 
the  New  York  City  newspaper  contract  ne9otiations  ponder  a  dead¬ 
lock:  Left  to  right — Bertram  A.  Powers,  president  of  "Big  6"  union  of 
printers  and  mailers;  Elmer  Brown,  president  of  the  International 


Typographical  Union;  and  John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York  City.  A  strike  led  by  Mr.  Powers  in 
1962-63  closed  the  city's  major  papers  for  114  days.  The  present  con¬ 
tracts  with  all  the  unions  have  a  common  expiration  date  of  March  30. 


Industry  Automation  Study  Hits  Snag 


Difficulty  in  raising  $250,000 
to  finance  the  projected  auto¬ 
mation  study  in  the  newspaper 
industry  was  reported  in  New 
York  this  week  by  Elmer  Brown, 
president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

The  study,  originally  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  Feb.  1  (E&P,  Dec. 
19,  1964,  pg.  10)  was  to  be  a 
joint  undertaking  of  the  Labor 
Relations  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  craft 
unions  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  Mr.  Brown  said 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  March  3  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  study  called  with 
a  view  to  resolving  the  difficulty. 

William  Davis  Taylor,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  Globe,  chair- 
•uan  of  the  joint  committee,  was 
not  available  for  comment.  In 

editor  at  PUBLISHER 


Chicago,  Miles  P.  Patrone, 
ANPA  labor  relations  commit¬ 
tee  chairman,  confirmed  the 
meeting  date,  but  declined  to 
talk  about  financing  the  study 
until  after  the  meeting. 

Elsewhere,  E&P  learned  from 
reliable  sources,  that  while  the 
printers’  union  and  the  publish¬ 
ers  were  prepared  to  pay  their 
share,  there  were  questions  be¬ 
ing  raised  on  the  pro-rata  ar¬ 
rangements. 

A  management  consultant 
firm  was  to  conduct  the  study, 
which  would  require  a  year  to 
complete.  It  would  seek  to  learn 
how  automation  had  affected 
employment  on  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years,  and  pro¬ 
ject  what  might  happen  during 
the  coming  decade. 

Members  of  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  besides  Mr.  Patrone,  Mr. 


Taylor  and  Mr.  Brown  are  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Bishop,  president  of 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc., 
Palo  Alto,  California;  Frank  S. 
McKinney,  general  manager  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star; 
and  three  other  union  presi¬ 
dents:  A.  J.  DeAndrade,  press¬ 
men,  James  H.  Sampson,  stereo¬ 
typers,  and  William  J.  Hall, 
photo-engravers. 


Down  to  New  Depths 


The  problems  of  automation 
in  the  various  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  shops  present  the 
primary  obstacles  in  contract 
negotiations  between  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  nine  craft 
unions.  The  present  agree¬ 
ments,  which  ended  a  114-day 
strike  and  shutdown  in  1962-63, 
expire  March  30. 


A  deadlock  on  this  issue 
brought  Mr.  Brown  and  the 
four  other  members  of  the 
ITU’s  Executive  Council  to 
New  York  this  week  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  contract  talks. 

After  a  session  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Gaherin  said,  “We  have  ex¬ 
plored  this  very  troublesome 
automation  problem  in  depths 
that  we  previously  had  not 
achieved.  We  hope  we’ve  got  the 
wheel  turning.” 

But  Bertram  A.  Powers, 
president  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  said  he  would 
have  nothing  concrete  to  report 
to  a  regularly  scheduled  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  members  Sunday, 
Feb.  28. 
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Opposed  to  Union  Enxsion 

Mr.  Brown  commented  that 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Senate  Ban  Voided 


By  Judge’s  Ruling 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

Federal  Judge  William  E. 
Miller  this  week  invalidated  the 
State  Senate’s  resolution  which 
barred  Nashville  Tennessean 
representatives  from  the  Senate 
floor  and  permanently  enjoined 
its  enforcement. 

Judge  Miller  held  in  his  26- 
page  opinion  on  Washington’s 
Birthday  that  the  resolution  vio¬ 
lated  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  U.  S.  Constitu¬ 
tion. 


‘A  Dangerous  Step’ 


He  declared  “use  of  state 
power”  as  contained  in  the  reso¬ 
lution  “would  be  to  take  a  dan¬ 
gerous  step  toward  press  con¬ 
trol  and  censorship  which  could 
very  well  lead  to  other  and 
greater  controls.” 

The  district  judge  released  the 
opinion  following  expiration 
Feb.  20  of  a  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  he  previously  issued 
on  the  application  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Judge  Miller  said  that  Ten¬ 
nessean  reporter  Bill  Kovach 
“as  shown  by  the  evidence,  was 
guilty  of  disrupting  the  orderly 
proofing  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Local  Government  in 
refusing  to  leave  the  commit¬ 
tee  at  the  request  of  the  chair¬ 
man.” 

“It  is  also  true,”  the  judge 
ruled,  “that  this  was  done  as 
Kovach  stated  in  his  affidavit, 
because  he  was  under  orders  of 
the  editor  of  his  newspaper  to 
refuse  to  leave  any  committee 
meeting  when  its  proceedings 
were  to  be  conducted  in  secret 
session  until  he  was  requested 
to  leave  by  a  sergeant-at-arms.” 

It  was  this  incident  Feb.  3 
that  led  to  adoption  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  and  the  initiation  of  the 
lawsuit. 


Criticizes  Obstruction 


mittee  meeting  at  the  request  of 
its  chairman. 

“It  had  no  right  to  offer  any 
physical  obstruction  whatever  to 
the  processes  of  tlie  Senate  or 
its  committees.  This  much  must 
be  conceded.” 


Object  Was  Punishment 


Vague  in  Its  Terms 


Judge  Miller  said  executive 
sessions  were  within  the  rights 
of  a  legislative  body,  which  has 
the  power  “to  protect  itself 
against  contemptuous  and  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  on  the  part  of 
non-members.  He  stated: 

“While  the  plaintiff  newspa¬ 
per  had  the  unquestioned  right 
in  its  columns,  on  its  editorial 
pages,  and  in  other  appropriate 
ways  to  take  such  a  position, 
and  to  speak  out  against  and  to 
express  opposition  to  secret  ses¬ 
sions  on  the  part  of  legislative 
committees,  it  had  no  right  to 
carry  its  opposition  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  refusing  to  leave  a  com¬ 


& 


Judge  Miller  stated  that  the 
Senate  could  have  followed  two 
courses  other  than  banning  the 
newspaper:  ordering  its  ser¬ 
geants-at-arms  to  exclude  all  re¬ 
porters  from  any  committee  de¬ 
siring  to  hold  executive  session, 
or  imprisoning  for  contempt.  He 
said  these  actions  would  have 
been  “acceptable  and  clearly 
valid  methods  of  enforcement 
which  would  have  avoided  any 
interference  with  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  free  flow  of  news.” 

Judge  Miller  dismissed  the 
argument  that  access  to  the 
press  section  on  the  Senate  floor 
was  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
right.  He  said  that,  in  either 
case,  to  withdraw  it  placed  the 
Tennessean  at  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  which  could  not  be  overcome 
by  covering  the  proceedings 
from  the  gallery.  Furthermore, 
he  said,  the  purpose  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  punishment,  not  con¬ 
venience  or  necessity. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  CONSTITUTION.  SENATOR? 

Tom  Little  in  the  Nashyille  Tenn«t$*M 


Judge  Miller  said,  “by  the 
very  vagueness  of  its  terms,  the 
resolution  creates  a  deterrent  to 
the  free  and  unfettered  expres¬ 
sion  of  ideas,  views,  and  opin¬ 
ions  which  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  as  construed  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  was  designed  to 
inhibit.” 

He  said  the  resolution  places 
upon  the  publisher  “a  harsh 
alternative,  either  to  surrender 
his  opportunity  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
along  with  other  newspapers 
and  representatives  of  other 
news  media,  or  to  commit  him¬ 
self  to  a  pledge  of  uncertain 
scope,  extent,  and  meaning 
which  might  very  well  be  con¬ 
strued  by  the  Senate  as  requir¬ 
ing  complete  submission  to  all 
Senate  rules  without  criticism 
and  without  protest. 

“It  cuts  off  the  source  of  news 
to  an  entire  newspaper  as  a 
punishment  for  contempt  of  the 
Senate.  At  the  same  time  it 
holds  out  a  threat  that  a  sur¬ 
render  of  freedom  of  expression 
may  be  required  as  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  regaining  such 
access  to  the  source  of  news.  It 
thus  constitutes  in  a  double  sense 
a  burden  upon  freedom  of  speech 


and  of  the  press.” 

The  judge  said  he  considered 
a  brief  filed  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
for  the  Tennessean  and  one  filed 
by  a  group  of  Senators  for  the 
defendants  —  the  Senate  leader 
and  12  sergeant-at-arms. 

Amon  Carter  Evans,  publisher 
of  the  Tennessean,  said  Judge 
Miller’s  ruling  is  “a  legal  vic¬ 
tory  and  makes  it  clear  that  in 
our  society  no  official  or  agency 
of  government  can  cripple  the 
press  in  its  responsibility  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  about  public 
affairs. 

“However,  we  want  to  point 
out  that  although  a  battle  is  won 
the  war  against  unreasonable 
secrecy  in  government  goes  on. 
The  Nashville  Tennessean  in 
fulfilling  its  traditional  duties 
and  responsibilities  will  not 
cease  in  its  efforts  to  tear  down 
the  barriers  that  stand  between 
the  people  and  their  right  to 
know.” 


in  committee  meetings. 

The  Tennessean’s  attorney 
said  in  a  brief  filed  with  Judge 
Miller  that  the  point  in  the 
newspaper’s  suit  is  its  funda¬ 
mental  right  to  insist  that  secret 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  are 
unconstitutional. 


“What  the  court  is  called  upon 
to  decide  is  the  fundamental 
right  of  the  plaintiffs  to  insist 
that  executive  sessions,  with 
minor  exceptions,  are  unconsti¬ 
tutional,”  the  brief  asserted. 


Rule  for  Secrecy 


A  few  days  before  Judge 
Miller’s  injunction  was  an¬ 
nounced,  the  State  Senate  voted 
22  to  8  to  adopt  a  rule  allowing 
every  committee  to  hold  all  its 
meetings  in  secret, 

Although  the  effect  of  one 
provision  of  the  new  rule  re¬ 
mained  in  doubt,  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  it  will  allow 
committee  members  to  keep  from 
the  public  their  individual  votes 
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Linage  Is  Greater 
In  Progress  Edition 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Charlotte  News’  annual 
“Panorama  of  Progress”  edition 
carried  an  increase  of  about  600 
column  inches  of  advertising  this 
year  over  the  1964  edition.  This 
year’s  total  was  11,072. 

“What  Makes  Charlotte 
Great?”  was  the  theme  of  the 
92-page  supplement  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  paper  for  Feb.  9. 

Readers  had  been  invited  to 
write  letters  telling  what  they 
thought  makes  Charlotte  great 
A  retired  railroader,  D.  Garland 
Whitfield  Sr.,  won  the  $200  first 
prize. 

This  year’s  edition  carried 
several  more  pages  of  color. 
There  were  22  pages  which  had 
color  and  17  of  these  were  full 
page  color  ads.  The  entire  paper 
that  day  totaled  122  pages. 

LISHER  for  February  27,  19® 


HONOR  TURKISH  NEWSPAPER — David  Lindsay  Jr.  (seated  center), 
president  of  ttie  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  review  newspapers  before 
selecting  Yeni  of  Adana,  Turkey,  to  receive  the  first  World  Press 
Achievement  Award.  Others  at  meeting  are,  from  left,  Robert  U.  Brown, 
Editor  &  Publisher;  Allan  Hernelius  (standing).  International  Press 
Institute;  and  Wes  Gallagher,  Associated  Press. 

ANPA  Will  Honor 
Young  Turkish  Editor 


The  Yeni  Adana,  a  small  daily 
newspaper  published  in  Adana, 
Turkey,  has  won  the  first  World 
Press  Achievement  Award  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Foundation. 

The  newspaper’s  27  year-old 
publisher,  Cetin  Remzi  Yuregir, 
will  receive  a  pold  medallion  at 
the  ANPA  Convention  Luncheon 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York,  April  21. 

Announcement  of  the  award 
was  made  by  David  Lindsay  Jr,, 
publisher  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune  and  Journal, 
president  of  the  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  said  the  Award  seeks 
to  recoffnize  those  newspapers  of 
the  free  world  which  under  the 
adverse  circumstances  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  developing 
countries  are  contributing  to  the 
social,  economic,  political  and 
cultural  advancement  of  their 
peoples. 

Judging  of  the  36  entries  re¬ 
ceived  from  24  countries  on  5 
continents  was  by  an  Advisory 
Board  made  up  of  officers  of  14 
organizations  in  international 
journalism. 

After  the  ANPA  convention, 
the  winning  publisher  and  his 
wife,  with  a  small  group  of 
ANPA  Foundation  officials,  will 
visit  representative  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Yeni,  with  5,000  copies  of  a 
six-page  paper  daily,  is  the 
largest  newspaper  in  the  230,- 
pOO-population  city  of  Adana, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  founded  in  1918 
l*y  a  young  school  teacher, 
Ahmet  Remzi  Yuregir.  With  the 

editor  sc  publisher 


exception  of  a  17-day  period  in 
May  1960,  when  it  was  closed 
by  the  government,  it  has  pub¬ 
lished  continuously. 

The  newspaper’s  relatively 
small  circulation-population 
ratio  is  accounted  for  by  the 
low  literacy  rate  in  the  area. 
The  newspaper’s  impact  on  its 
community  is  enhanced,  how¬ 
ever,  by  oral  reading  in  homes 
and  coffee  houses  throughout  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  rural 
area. 

Abandoned  Partisanship 

The  newspaper  has  changed 
over  the  years  from  a  partisan 
organ  to  an  independent  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  informing  and 
improving  its  community. 
Closely  allied  at  its  inception  to 
the  then  rebel  leader  Kemal 
Ataturk  during  resistance  to  the 
French  occupation,  the  founder 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
occupation  authorities  and  his 
newspaper  closed  down.  He  fled 
to  Pozanti,  a  mountain  village, 
where  he  continued  to  nublisb 
with  rudimentary  equipment, 
smuggling  the  newspapers  into 
the  occupied  city  of  Adana.  Its 
history,  stormy  throughout  the 
47-year  span,  has  included 
periods  of  economic  and  legal 
sanctions  and  withholding  of 
newsprint  by  the  government, 
culminating  in  its  suspension  in 
1960.  Resumption  of  publication 
came  only  after  a  coup  d’etat 
and  formation  of  a  new  govern¬ 
ment. 

Among  the  newspaper’s 
achievements  are  the  teaching 
of  the  phonetic  alphabet  of  Latin 

for  February  27,  1965 


ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY — A  portrait  of  the  nowipaper's  founder,  Ahmet 
Remzi  Yuregir,  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  office  of  Yeni  Adana  in  Turkey 
where  his  sons,  Cetin  Remzi  Uregir  and  Yalcin  Uregir,  received  word 
this  week  that  they  will  receive  the  first  World  Press  Achievement  Award 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation. 


characters  to  its  readers  when 
the  government  converted  from 
Arabic  characters  in  1928  and 
regular  publication  of  features 
and  depth  reports  designed  to 
increase  its  reader’s  awareness 
of  their  history,  traditions  and 
environment.  'The  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy  has  been  generally 
reformist  and  bold. 

Publication  has  remained  in 
the  Yuregir  family  over  the 
years.  Cetin  Yuregir  is  the  third 
of  the  founder’s  sons  to  serve 
as  publisher.  He  took  over  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  publica¬ 
tion  four  years  ago.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Roberts  College  in 
Istanbul  and  attended  Occidental 
College,  Los  Angeles.  His 
brother,  Yalcin,  who  managed 
the  newspaper  from  1959  until 
1961  and  still  maintains  an 
interest  in  it,  also  is  a  graduate 
of  Roberts  College  and  holds 
degrees  from  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

• 

Series  on  Alcoholism 

Boston 

“Two  million  American  alco¬ 
holics  on  business  and  industry 
payrolls  cost  managements  more 
than  $1  billion  every  year 
through  absenteeism  alone,”  re¬ 
ports  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  a  15-articlc  series 
entitled  “Alcohol:  The  drink 
menace,”  beginning  March  25. 


City  Almanac  Retains 
Flavor  of  the  Past 

The  30th  edition  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  Almanac  and 
Fact  Book  was  published  last 
week.  Edited  to  fit  the  needs  of 
Western  New  York  residents,  it 
contains,  in  addition  to  listings 
of  state  government  officials  in 
Albany  and  federal  government 
officials  in  Washington,  the 
names  of  county,  city,  village 
and  town  officials  of  eight  West¬ 
ern  New  York  counties. 

In  the  240  pages  also  will  be 
found  churches  and  clergy  in  the 
Buffalo  area,  officers  of  labor 
unions,  social  welfare  agencies 
and  principals  and  other  officials 
of  every  public,  private  and 
parochial  school  in  the  eight 
counties. 

The  old-time  almanac  fiavor 
is  retained  by  the  inclusion  of 
such  features  as  daily  sunrise, 
sunset  times,  moon  rise  time, 
historic  dates,  a  horoscope, 
recipes  and  household  hints, 
plus  a  chronology  of  1964. 

Outstanding  are  the  weather 
predictions  from  January,  1965, 
through  January,  1966,  by  the 
legendary  “Wolfgang  K.  Blitzen- 
regen.” 

David  E.  Peugeot,  News  pro¬ 
motion  editor,  has  compiled  and 
edited  the  News  Almanac  since 
its  inception  in  1933.  It  was 
suspend^  in  1944,  '45  and  ’46. 
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INLAND  MEETING 

Law-Press  Conflict 
Nurtures  Caution 

By  G(‘raltl  B.  Healey 


Chicago 

The  American  press  as  a 
whole  has  been  examining  its 
conscience  and  at  the  New  York 
Times,  of  which  he  is  managing 
editor,  “we  havn’t  come  to  any 
conclusions”  about  the  conflict 
between  the  law  and  press  free¬ 
dom,  Clifton  Daniel  said  at  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association’s 
meeting  here  this  week. 

Addressing  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  (732)  of  registrants  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  in  Inland’s  his¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Daniel  said  the  Times 
is  more  responsive  now  to  ad¬ 
vice,  guidance  and  admonition 
from  the  bench  and  from  prose¬ 
cuting  attorneys,  wherever  the 
right  of  fair  trial  is  involved. 

“We  are  more  careful  than 
we  used  to  be  about  using  pre¬ 
judicial  terms  such  as  ‘confes¬ 
sion,’  ‘the  holdup  man,’  ‘the 
killer,’  and  so  on,”  he  said. 

“Perhaps  we  should  go  a  step 
farther  and  add  a  few  words  to 
the  credo  that  was  given  to  us 
by  Adolph  Ochs  when  he  bought 
the  Times  in  1896.  That  credo 
was:  ‘To  give  the  news  impar¬ 
tially,  without  fear  or  favor, 
regardless  of  any  party,  sect  or 
interest  involved.’ 

“Perhaps  we  should  add :  And 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  any  individual.” 

Restrictions  ]Not  Approved 

Mr.  Daniel  said  various  stric¬ 
tures  and  restrictions  have  not 
met  with  universal  approval, 
even  among  lawyers  and  public 
oflicials,  “and  they  obviously 
must  be  regarded  with  caution 
by  the  press,  especially  if  they 
involve  legislation,  compulsory 
codes  or  censorship.” 

He  said  newspapermen  should 
be  talking  about  the  abuses  that 
can  and  do  take  place  when  the 
work  of  the  police,  courts  and 
prisons  is  hidden  from  public 
view. 

“As  a  newspaperman,”  he 
said,  “I  am  by  definition  a  skep¬ 
tic.  I  am  suspicious  —  perhaps 
unduly  suspicious  —  of  any¬ 
body  who  tries  to  keep  anything 
out  of  the  newspapers.  What¬ 
ever  we  as  a  profession  may  de¬ 
cide  that  we  must  do  to  protect 
the  rights  of  individuals,  we 
must  retain  the  power  to  ques¬ 
tion,  expose  and  criticize  the  acts 
of  our  public  servants,  including 
prosecutors  and  judges. 

“If  doors  are  going  to  be 


closed  to  the  press  in  its  search 
for  legitimate  news,  if  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  business  is  going  to  be 
conducted  in  secret,  we  must  not 
simply  sit  dowm  outside  and 
wail.  We  must  use  the  power 
of  the  press  to  kick  the  doors 
open.” 

Mr.  Daniel  i-emarked  that  he 
personally  cannot  think  of  a 
single  clear-cut  case  where  a 
defendant  was  wrongly  con¬ 
victed  because  of  prejudice 
created  by  pre-trial  publicity. 
He  said  he  didn’t  mean  to  sug¬ 
gest  there  haven’t  been  some, 
only  that  they  have  been  rare. 

He  said  it  is  time  now  for 
mutual  soul-searching  by  law¬ 
yers  and  newspapermen,  and 
representatives  of  other  news 
media. 

He  said  he  believed  that  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct  can  be  arrived 
at  that  would  be  observed  very 
largely  by  everyone,  since  “we 
have  already  set  standards  of 
journalism  performance  that  are 
generally  accepted.”  There  is  no 
law  to  enforce  the  code  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  fairness,  objectivity  and 
good  taste  —  a  code,  he  said, 
which  is  widely  and  most  scru¬ 
pulously  honored. 

«  « 

Students’  Views  Explored 

Advice  columns  and  newspa¬ 
pers  in  general  got  a  going  over 
by  three  students  during  a  panel 
discussion  moderated  by  Whit¬ 
ley  Austin,  Salina  (Kas.)  Jorir- 
nai  president  and  editor, 

Mr.  Austin  skillfully  led  Ina 
Goldberg  and  Brian  Mertz, 
Northwestern  University  stu¬ 
dents,  and  Stephen  Ashley, 
Evanston  (Ill.)  Township  High 
School  student,  through  a  series 
of  questions  and  produced  an¬ 
swers  like  this: 

Advice  columns  are  entertain¬ 
ing  but  not  read  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  because  they’re  somewhat 
unbelievable;  if  a  problem  is 
encountered,  one  panelist  didn’t 
“want  to  wait  for  the  mail  to 
come  up  with  the  answer;”  men 
pass  up  advice  columns  because 
they’re  “buried  in  the  women’s 
pages.” 

Like  Light  Touch 

Another  thought  was  that  if 
advice  column  writers  were  seri¬ 
ous  their  columns  wouldn’t  be 
so  popular. 

Mr.  Austin  switched  the  ques¬ 
tioning  to  other  areas  —  diet 


columns,  ads,  comics.  Here  is 
some  of  the  thinking: 

Diet  columns  are  read  if  they 
have  interesting  heads ;  the  same 
is  true  of  advice  columns;  com¬ 
ics  are  most  popular,  followed 
by  sports. 

Miss  Goldberg  reads  page  one, 
then  turns  to  the  back,  or  pic¬ 
ture,  page.  She  looks  at  ads  for 
sales,  or  something  special  that 
“catches  the  eye”  and  she  would 
read  an  ad  that  “had  what  I 
wanted.” 

Stephen  reads  movie  ads,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  is  going  on 
a  date.  The  panel  thought  one 
of  the  worst  waste  in  advertis¬ 
ing  is  full  page  ads  or  advertis¬ 
ing  sections.  They  don’t  read 
them. 

Instead,  advertising  bordei’ed 
by  news  gets  more  attention,  in 
their  opinion.  It  w'as  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  panel  that  grocery 
ads,  for  the  most  part,  are 
“atrocious”  from  a  makeup 
standpoint. 

As  for  color,  it  was  agreed 
that  w’hen  it  is  used  “occasional¬ 
ly”  it  has  more  impact. 

Stephen,  asked  whether  he  de¬ 
pends  on  newspapers  or  tv  for 
news,  said  newspapers,  “because 
you  know  who’s  writing  for  the 
paper,  but  not  for  tv  —  that’s 
why  I  don’t  trust  tv  news.” 

Speaking  of  the  comic  “Pogo,” 
Stephen  said  he  was  sure  there 
was  some  meaning  to  it,  “and 
although  I  only  get  the  meaning 
once  in  a  while  it’s  fascinating 
to  know  it’s  there.” 

• 

Thomson  Buys 
Daily  in  Iowa 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 

The  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 
(circ.  23,655)  has  been  sold  to 
Thomson  Newspapers. 

Robert  H.  O’Brien,  Nonpareil 
publisher,  said  the  sale  would 
become  effective  March  31.  He 
will  remain  as  publisher. 

S.  L.  McCabe  of  Chicago,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Thomson 
group,  said  no  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  or  policies  ai’e  planned. 

“We  make  it  a  point  not  to 
interfere  with  local  editorial 
policies,”  K.  R.  Thomson,  presi¬ 
dent,  added. 

The  Canadian-based  organiza¬ 
tion  owns  a  dozen  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Minnesota,  Florida,  West 
Virginia,  Indiana,  Georgia,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Mississippi  and  Virginia. 
• 

Coining  A  New  Page 

Clevbxand 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  begun 
a  full  page  on  Monday  devoted 
to  coin  collecting.  It  is  prepared 
in  cooperation  with  Coin  World, 
published  in  Sidney,  Ohio. 
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Loeb  Fac  ^s 
Penalty  for 
Union  Push 


N 
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Wa.  HINGTO.V 

A  trial  examiner  of  the  N»- 
tional  Labor  Relations  Boani 
has  recommended  an  “'  xtraordi- 
nary  remedy”  for  a  violation  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  he 
found  at  Merrimack  Valley  Pnb- 
lishing  Co.  in  Haverhill,  Mms. 

In  his  report  to  the  board, 
Examiner  George  L.  Powell  said 
the  company,  which  prints  the 
Haverhill  Journal  and  other 
newspapers  and  advertising  fly¬ 
ers,  tried  to  coerce  its  employes 
into  joining  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  accept 
a  contract  that  had  l>een  nego¬ 
tiated,  or  suffer  economic 
prisals. 

Several  of  the  employes,  some 
of  whom  were  ITU  members  on 
strike  from  other  newspapers, 
favored  membership  in  the 
pressmen’s  union.  Their  work 
was  in  the  stereotype  foundry 
and  pressroom. 

Merrimack  is  affiliated  with 
the  Union  Leader  Corporation 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  its  princi¬ 
pal  stockholders  being  William 
Loeb,  Mrs.  Nacki  Loeb  and  lUch- 
ard  Becker.  They  designated 
Francis  H.  Love,  production 
manager  of  the  Manchester  Un¬ 
ion  Leader,  to  set  up  the  Merri¬ 
mack  printing  operation.  Hubert 
E.  Wyman,  a  Canadian,  was 
hired  to  be  foreman  of  the  press- 
stereo-mailroom  at  Merrimack. 

According  to  the  examiner, 
Mr.  Wyman  testified  that  he 
was  told  the  plant  was  to  be 
an  ITU  shop.  Other  witnesKS 
described  management’s  effort' 
to  have  the  workers  support 
that  union. 

On  his  finding  that  the  com¬ 
pany  did  more  than  the  law 
allows  to  “assist”  a  union  in  its 
plant,  the  examiner  asked  the 
Board  to  order  Merrimack  to 
withdraw  and  withhold  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Local  38,  ITU,  or  any 
other  union,  until  an  election  is  1 
held. 

In  addition,  the  examiner  rec¬ 
ommended  that  Merrimack  be 
directed  to  reinstate  five  em¬ 
ployes  and  compensate  them  for 
any  loss  of  earnings  since  they 
were  discharged  early  last  year. 
• 

Linage  Up  6% 

Total  advertising  linage  in 
the  newspapers  measured  by 
media  records  in  52  cities  ran 
6.3  percent  ahead  of  January 
linage  in  1964.  A  full  report 
will  be  contained  in  E&P  fo^ 
March  6. 
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WE’VE  (;OT  PERMISSION  .  . 


Newsmen  Attacked 
As  Police  Look  On 


Marion,  Ala. 

News  ])hotoKraphers  found 
themselves  the  targets  of  angry 
Whites  here  Feb.  19  when  a 
Negro  protest  demonstration 
was  broken  up  by  state  police. 

Dick  Valeriani,  an  NBC 
cameraman,  was  clubbed  to  the 
ground.  He  suffered  a  head  in¬ 
jury.  Peter  Fisher,  United  Press 
International  photographer,  was 
beaten  and  his  camera  smashed. 
Reggie  Smith,  UPI  Newsfilm 
photographer,  was  struck  in  the 
ribs  and  his  camera  was  broken. 

The  violence  to  the  newsmen 
occurred  after  state  troopers 
stormed  into  400  Negroes  with 
billyclubs  to  break  up  a  night 
protest  demonstration  near  the 
town  square. 

Reporters  and  photographers 
had  been  confined  to  an  area 
near  the  city  hall  and  across  the 
street  from  the  church  where 
the  Negroes  had  gathered.  The 
newsmen  were  pounced  upon  and 
beaten  by  men  who  attacked 
them  from  small  groups  of 
white  spectators.  Police  made 
no  effort  to  aid  the  newsmen. 

“We’ve  got  permission  to  kick 

the - out  of  them,”  one  of  the 

attackers  shouted. 

Lights  Out 

A  policeman  was  reported  as 
turning  on  a  tv  cameraman,  tell¬ 
ing  him :  “If  you  don’t  turn  out 
that  light,  I’m  going  to  shoot  it 
out.” 

Officers  had  ordered  photog¬ 
raphers  and  cameramen  to  lay 
down  their  cameras  and  sound 
equipment  during  the  melee. 
Most  of  them  complied. 

“Someone  yelled  ‘Get  that 
light’  and  ‘Here  they  come,’  ” 
Mr.  Fisher  said.  He  was  hit 
from  behind  with  a  nightstick 
wielded  by  a  man  in  khaki 
clothes  and  a  tin  hat.  His  camera 
was  kicked. 

“Then  this  white  guy  came  up 
and  started  hitting  me  with  his 
fists,”  Mr.  Fisher  went  on.  “He 
had  on  what  looked  like  a  service 
station  operator’s  uniform.  He 
hit  me  five  or  six  times.  Then 
he  told  me  he  would  kill  me  if  I 
came  back.” 

Mr.  Valeriani  was  hit  by  a 
middle-aged  white  man  swing¬ 
ing  a  two-foot  long  billyclub 
painted  light  blue.  The  man  had 
i>een  cursing  him  and  struck 
when  the  cameraman  turned  his 
fiack.  A  policeman  told  the  as¬ 
sailant,  “You’d  better  go  home 
before  you  get  into  trouble.” 

Col.  A1  Lingo,  commander  of 
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the  Alabama  State  Police,  ar¬ 
rived  during  the  melee  and  later 
offered  to  escort  newsmen  out 
of  town.  “Some  of  these  people 
want  to  get  to  you  before  you 
leave,”  he  told  reporters. 

State  Troopers  escorted  news¬ 
men  part  of  the  way  back  to 
Selma. 

UPI’s  John  Lynch,  who  was 
standing  l)eside  Mr.  Valeriani 
when  the  NBC  newsman  was  hit, 
said,  “It  was  a  loud,  hollow 
whack.  Valeriani  staggered  and 
turned  around.  He  put  his  hand 
to  the  back  of  his  head  and  then 
removed  it  quickly.  It  was 
covered  with  blood. 

“A  state  trooper  and  about 
three  policemen  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  there  watching.” 

Sparked  by  tv  Lights 

Mr.  Lynch  said  the  assault 
started  after  a  television  cam¬ 
eraman  had  been  ordered  to  turn 
off  a  flood  light.  “Police  Chief 
T.  O.  Harris  gave  the  order  and 
several  policemen  and  troopers 
ran  toward  a  cluster  of  news¬ 
men  with  billyclubs  raised.  But 
they  didn’t  hit  the  reporters  and 
photographers. 

“After  the  light  went  out,  a 
handful  of  by.standers  rushed 
the  cameramen,  jerking  electri¬ 
cal  cords  and  grabbing  for  cam¬ 
eras  and  recording  equipment.” 

Mr.  Lynch  said  that  Mr. 
Fisher  flashed  a  bulb  after  the 
order.  “Angry  whites  grabbed 
his  camera  and  stamped  it  to 
the  ground.  One  man  grabbed 
Fisher’s  arm.  Another  one,  a  big 
man  dressed  in  a  white  uniform 
bearing  red  letters  on  the  back, 
smashed  Fisher  in  the  right 
cheek  with  his  fist. 

“He  must  have  hit  Fisher 
five  or  six  times.  Fisher  is  6  feet- 
3  and  weighs  about  275  pounds. 
He  never  flinched.” 

John  Herbers,  New  York 
Times,  said  the  man  who  hit 
Mr.  Fisher  had  “H.L.H.  Parade 
Products”  stamped  on  the  back 
of  his  uniform. 

Working  on  Documentaries 

NBC  later  pointed  to  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Valeriani  as  the  rea¬ 
son  the  network  hasn’t  jumped 
to  announce  in  advance  some  of 
the  things  it  was  working  on. 

Julian  Goodman,  NBC  News 
vicepresident  said  Mr.  Valeriani 
was  gathering  material  for  an 
hour-long  news  documentary, 
“Who  Can  Vote.” 

NBC  is  also  working  on  an 
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hour-long  “Portrait  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.” 

News  media  sent  protests  to 
Gov.  George  Wallace  and  he  re¬ 
plied  that  he  would  take  proper 
action  if  it  is  proved  that  the 
state  troopers  ignored  the  plight 
of  the  newsmen. 

While  promising  to  have  a 
thorough  investigation  made  of 
the  incidents,  the  Governor  com¬ 
mented:  “There  was  a  lot  of 
confusion  and  it’s  just  hearsay 
that  state  troopers  stood  by 
while  newsmen  were  l)eaten.” 

Ralph  Callahan,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Anniston 
Star  and  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  urged  the  Governor 
to  take  whatever  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  free  access  to 
news.  Ijater  he  thanked  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  his  “prompt  investiga¬ 
tion”  of  the  meetings. 

SNPA  Adopts  Resolution 

The  Alabama  Journal  at 
Montgomery  called  the  Marion 
violence  “a  nightmare  of  state 
police  stupidity  and  brutality.” 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
lx)ard  of  directors  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  called  upon  governors 
and  other  officials  in  the  South 
to  insure  the  safety  of  newsmen. 

Two  of  its  news  staffers  — 
reporter  Joe  Campbell  and  pho¬ 
tographer  James  Martin  —  were 
handled  roughly  by  a  sheriff’s 
deputy  at  the  courthouse  in 
Marion,  the  Birmingham  News 
reported. 

7  More  Dailies  Join 
Tliose  Using  Offset 

The  LeMars  (Iowa)  Daily 
Sentinel  and  the  Henryetta 
(Okla.)  Free-Lance  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  convert  to  off¬ 
set  publishing  within  the  next 
few  months. 

Additions  to  the  list  of  daily 
newspapers  in  offset  (E&P,  Feb. 
6,  page  10)  include  the  Conejo 
(Calif.)  News,  the  Juneau 
(Alaska)  Empire,  the  Winne- 
mucea  (Nev.)  Humboldt  Star, 
the  Radford  (Va.)  News,  and 
the  Kermit  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun. 

Two  papers  were  incorrectly 
included  in  the  listings:  the 
Rochester  (Ind.)  Sentinel  and 
the  Portland  (Ind.)  Commercial- 
Review,  The  revised  total  is  176. 
• 

Paper  for  Boom  City 

Nassau 

The  Nassau  Daily  Tribune  is 
adding  a  four-page  section,  be¬ 
ginning  March  12,  to  provide 
news  and  advertising  of  special 
interest  to  the  residents  of 
booming  Freeport  on  Grand 
Bahama  Island.  The  section  will 
be  distributed  with  the  entire 
circulation  of  the  Tribune  and 
copies  will  be  flown  to  Freeport. 


Illinois  Bill 
Opens  Polls 
To  Observers 

Springfield,  III. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  bill  that  would  permit 
representatives  of  news  media 
to  attend  the  counting  of  ballots 
in  each  election  precinct  on  Elec¬ 
tion  Day. 

Illinois  Press  Association  has 
reported  it  sees  nothing  objec¬ 
tionable  to  the  bill  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  linked  with  the 
operations  a  central  vote-gather¬ 
ing  organization  such  as  the 
Network  Election  Service  which 
made  its  initial  effort  last 
November. 

The  bill  (HB  104)  provides 
that  the  County  Clerk  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  appointment  of 
news  media  representatives  to 
serve  as  official  observers  for 
each  election  precinct.  They 
would  be  allowed  to  remain 
within  the  polling  place  during 
the  casting  of  votes  and  the 
counting  of  ballots  results  are 
declared. 

Such  observer  shall  make 
readily  available  to  the  other 
representatives  of  the  news 
m^ia  any  information  relating 
to  the  election  acquired  by  him 
while  serving  as  observer. 

Last  November  the  NES  oper¬ 
ation,  in  which  the  AP  and  UPI 
participated,  ran  into  some  diffi¬ 
culties  when  local  election  offi¬ 
cials  objected  to  the  presence  of 
news  media  representatives  at 
the  polls  for  the  ballot  counting. 
In  many  states  these  represen¬ 
tatives  were  members  of  civic 
and  school  groups. 

In  a  few  states,  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  county  clerks  acted  under 
the  authority  of  state  law  to 
bar  unofficial  vote  reporters  and 
this  delayed  the  collection  of 
votes. 

NES  managers  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  plans  to  enlarge  the 
vote-gathering  service  to  include 
all  statewide  offices  as  well  as 
the  national  offices  and  gover¬ 
norships  which  were  covered  the 
first  time. 

• 

Editor  Is  Appointed 

Milford,  Mass. 

Nicholas  J.  Tosches  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Milford 
Daily  News  by  William  F. 
Wright,  publisher.  Managing 
editor  for  five  years,  he  succeeds 
George  W.  Billings,  86,  who  re¬ 
mains  as  editorial  page  editor. 
Mr.  Tosches  has  been  with  the 
News  for  25  years.  He  began 
working  in  the  press-stereotyiw 
shop. 


Carriers  Dispelled 
‘Ugly  American’  Imag< 


their  political  stature  flaring thf 
crisis  period. 

So  it  continued:  surns  and 
banners  at  airports,  colorfullv 
gowned  reception  committee!, 
newspaper  and  tv  coverage, 
brass  bands,  police  escorts,  na¬ 
tive  songs  and  dances  in  addj. 
tion  to  the  Jam  sessions  in  which 
the  Junior  Diplomats  were  able 
to  provide  their  own  impetus. 

Then  there  were  the  visits  to 
U.  S.  military  installations, 
wreath  laying  ceremonies  on  he 
half  of  military'  organizations  ii 
the  U.  S.,  and,  later,  visits  to 
exotic  locations.  A  high  spot  of 
the  tour  was  the  attention  the 
boys  received  from  Presidat 
Diosdado  Macapagal.  In  the 
provinces  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  he  interrupted  his  pro¬ 
gram  and  returned  to  the  Mala- 
canang  Palace  to  spend  an  honr 
with  the  Junior  Diplomats.  He 
autographed  a  diary  for  each 
boy  and  then  insisted  on  posing 
with  individual  carriers. 

Mutual  Problems  Discussed 

Wherever  the  boys  visited, 
they  couldn’t  resist  discussing 
mutual  carrier  boy  problens 
with  Filipino  counterparts  whose 
eyes  opened  wide  at  the  earnings 
of  our  boys. 

So  there  it  was,  after  a  great 
many  other  entertainments,  the 
11th  annual  trip  of  Hearst  Jun¬ 
ior  Diplomats  ended.  But  thh 
was  no  junket.  Those  23  carrier- 
boys,  now  busily  engaged  again 
on  their  routes,  probably  still 
{Continued  on  page  62) 


By  Tony  Brenna 


JUNIOR  DIPLOMATS  pose  on  a  now  silent  big  gun  at  Corregidor. 
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Ho  w  to  Be  a  Columnist 
On  a  New  York  Paper 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

It  seetii.s  that  the  best  way  to 
become  a  columnist  on  a  New 
York  City  newspaper  today  is  to 
overflow  an  editorial  chair. 

Formerly  getting  fat,  but  now, 
back  on  the  street  and  beginning 
to  lose  weight,  are  Dick  Schaap, 
former  associate  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Alvin  Davis,  ex-managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post. 

It  helps,  of  course,  to  have 
been  a  sports  writer.  Both 
(tentlemen  grew  up  in  that  free¬ 
dom  school.  Get  bitten  early,  and 
write  your  way  through  college. 
Then  win  fellowships  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  Nieman 
Fellow.  .Mr.  Schaap  won  a 
Grantland  Rice  Fellowship  that 
put  him  through  the  year  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  after  he  had  edited 
the  Cornell  Sun  and  won  his 
BA  at  Cornell. 

Both  columnists  have  some¬ 
what  similar  objectives,  except 
Dick  admits  to  being  a  “needier.” 
His  secretary  says  he  was  “born 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.” 
Otherwise  both  want  to  report 
Xew  York  as  they  personally 
see  it,  not  writing  down,  but  as 
best  they  can  about  people, 
famous,  perhaps,  interesting, 
always. 

Both  want  syndication.  Dick 
Schaap’s  column  is  already  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Herald  Tribune 
News  Service  to  over  45  papers. 
Mr.  Davis’  column  started  Jan. 
11  and  hasn’t  been  running  long 
enough  to  attract  syndicate  in¬ 
terest.  Both  columns  run  every 
other  day  and,  because  of  the 
people  and  occasions  reported, 
will  be  national  in  scope. 

Dick,  30,  six  feet  tall,  stood 
up  and  patted  his  bulging  mid¬ 
riff. 

“Still  too  fat,”  he  admitted. 

An  Uiidrrxtanding  Wife 

Having  heard  his  schedule 
you  wonder  how  that  could  be. 
He  even  mentioned  playing 
squash  one  noon  at  a  health  club. 
He  leaves  his  home  in  Livings¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  at  9  a.m.  for  an  hour’s 
bus  ride  to  the  city.  He  gets 
home  on  the  average  at  mid¬ 
night,  but  told  of  some  3  a.m. 
occasions. 

“I  have  an  understanding 
wife,”  he  said.  She  was  Barbara 
Barron  who  was  on  the  staff 
when  Dick  edited  the  Cornell 
Sun.  She  still  helps  him  edit  a 
novel  on  which  he  is  working 
during  those  spare  hours  at 
home  with  his  two  daughters, 
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Renee,  5,  and  Michelle,  2.  Repre¬ 
sented  by  Sterling  Lord,  the 
same  literary  agent  who  handles 
Jimmy  Breslin,  whose  column 
runs  on  the  same  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  split  page  Monday’s 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  he 
continues  to  free  lance  for  mag¬ 
azines.  Mr.  Lord  also  is  the 
agent  for  David  Wise  of  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  Washington 
bureau,  for  Tom  Wolf,  Pierre 
Salinger,  Ted  Sorensen  and 
Terry  Southern. 


Mr.  Schaap  welcomes  the  book 
review  assignment. 

“It  forces  me  to  read  books,” 
he  said.  “Otherwise,  I  might  get 
lazy.” 

Recent  books  he  has  read  in¬ 
clude  John  O’Hara’s  latest  col¬ 
lection  of  short  stories;  Irwin 
Shaw’s  “Voices  of  a  Summer 
Day”;  and  William  Burroughs’ 
“The  Naked  Lunch.”  Generally 
his  book  section  piece  is  about  a 
literary  personality. 

During  the  interview,  he  was 
trying  to  set  up  by  telephone  an 
opportunity  to  spend  a  day  with 
UN  Ambassador  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son.  He  said  this  was  for  an 
article  in  the  newspaper’s  Sun¬ 
day  magazine.  He  said  he  didn’t 
get  extra  money  for  these  Sun¬ 
day  pieces.  He  just  likes  to 
write. 

“My  most  consuming  interest 


is  writing  about  people,”  he 
said.  “I  don’t  care  what  they  do 
— actors,  artists,  athletes,  poli¬ 
ticians.  I  like  to  stand  back, 
observe  and  comment.” 

100  Magazine  .Articlen 

So  far  Mr.  Schaap  has  written 
and  published  about  100  maga¬ 
zine  articles.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  three  books.  Two  are 
50c  paperbacks  published  by 
Macfadden-Bartell,  biographies 
of  Mickey  Mantle  and  Paul 
Hornung,  that  run  from  60,000 
to  100,000  words.  The  third  is 
an  illustrated  history  of  the 
Olympics  published  by  Alfred 
Knopff.  In  70,000  words  and  by 
408  photographs  it  tells  the 
story  of  the  games  from  776  BC 
to  1960. 

Even  while  on  the  city  desk, 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


—  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  — 

Coliinmists  Show 
Wide  Background 


DICK  SCHAAP:  "My  most  consum¬ 
ing  interest  is  writing  about  people 
. . .  /  like  to  stand  back,  observe  and 
comment." 

ALVIN  DAVIS;  "I  want  my  columns  to 
be  written  by  a  New  Yorker,  as  I  am, 
and  close  to  the  news.  They  will  be 
my  personal  reactions  to  the  news." 

These  days  the  columns  come 
first.  Dave  likes  to  think  them 
out  carefully  before  sitting  down 
to  the  typewriter.  He  takes 
copious  notes  in  a  stenogra¬ 
pher’s  notebook,  not  in  short¬ 
hand  but  in  a  scribble  only  he 
himself  can  read.  Seven-thirty 
P.M.  is  the  absolute  deadline  for 
his  copy,  although  between  6 
and  7  P.M.  is  preferred.  It  runs 
900  words. 

“I  like  to  give  myself  four  or 
five  hours  in  which  to  write  the 
column,”  he  said,  “although  I 
have  turned  one  out  in  as  short 
a  time  as  40  minutes.” 

Clean  Typist 

So  he  starts  writing  the  col¬ 
umn  generally  between  1  or  2 
P.M.  His  typewriting  is  remark¬ 
ably  neat,  although  he  uses  the 
usual  newspaperman’s  two- 
finger  style.  He  showed  pages 
without  a  single  xxxx. 

“It’s  a  compulsion,”  he  said. 
“If  I  make  a  mistake  I  take  the 
paper  out  and  start  all  over 
again  until  I  have  a  perfect 
page.” 
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By  Oanipbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

The  ranks  of  newspaper  col¬ 
umnists  here  include  almost 
anyone  except  butchers,  bankers 
and  candlestick  makers. 

There  are  oldsters  and  young¬ 
sters.  There  are  veterans  of 
every  type  of  news  work  as  well 
as  specialists  in  only  one. 

This  vast  school  is  produced 
by  hotly  competitive  conditions 
requiring  every  possible  bit  of 
spice  and  advice  for  each  of  the 
three  metropolitan  dailies. 

Every  name  writer  has  a  zest¬ 
ful  following  of  local  readers. 
The  composite  columns  provide 
intense  personal  interest  in  the 
dailies.  'The  field  is  bountiful  but 
a  scrutiny  provides  no  estab¬ 
lished  recipe  on  how  to  become  a 
colunmist. 

Varied  Tips 

There  are  many  tips  which 
provide  a  faint  trail.  'Three  are 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  three 
debated  seriously  on  whether  to 
accept  bids  to  do  a  column, 
several  came  from  long-estab¬ 
lished  newspaper  families,  a  few 
have  been  editors. 

One  was  selected  for  youth, 
another  because  he  was  “an 
angry  man,”  two  have  been 
assisted  by  cartooning  as  well 
as  writing  ability,  and  only  one 
jumped  directly  into  column- 
vrriting  by  insistent  demand  for 
a  chance  and  an  immediate  dis¬ 
play  of  rare  talent. 

A  few  were  chosen  by  chance. 


Several  got  their  chance  at  a 
time  when  radio  columns  were 
abolished  here  and  editors  were 
seeking  intently  for  ways  to 
retain  talented  radio  columnists. 

Most  of  the  columnists  were 
personally  selected  by  editors 
who  were  seeking  out  specific 
abilities  to  supply  special  col¬ 
umn  needs  they  had  noted. 

Almost  all  have  general  news 
work  in  their  backgrounds.  Some 
emerged  to  daily  by-line  fame 
after  years  on  isolated  beats. 

Specific  Examples 

So  much  for  the  generalities. 
Now  for  specific  examples.  These 
give  some  hows  on  becoming  a 
columnist.  These  also  show  the 
continual  quest  for  salty  addi¬ 
tives  to  the  daily  makeup  and 
point  up  a  few  trends. 

Dean  of  the  general  column¬ 
ists  here  is  Arthur  Caylor,  San 
Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin. 
He  began  with  a  Portland 
(Ore.)  Telegram  column  which 
was  added  to  regular  reporting 
and  without  extra  pay. 

Because  he  could  draw,  “Art” 
Caylor  first  used  art  and  verse. 
Then  he  followed  FPA’s  style, 
mixing  short  features  with  verse 
for  the  old  News. 

In  President  Coolidge’s  era 
Roy  Howard  saw  this  column 
and  threw  it  out,  he  recalls.  The 
late  Bill  Burkhardt,  News  edi¬ 
tor,  and  he  talked  things  over 
and  developed  a  local  column 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


Makeup  Judges  Find 
Beauty  Only  Pg  1  Deep 


Vot*  on  StrMt  Plan  Backad 
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WAUKESHA  raEEMAN 


Chicago 

Twenty-five  daily  newspapers 
from  10  north  central  and  west¬ 
ern  states,  and  Canada  received 
awards  for  typography  this 
week  at  the  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association. 

The  annual  contest  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Northwestern  univer¬ 
sity’s  Medill  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  for  the  association’s  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

A  (offset-printed  newspapers) 
First:  Worthington  (Minn.) 
Globe;  second ;  Greenville 
(Mich.)  Daily  News;  third: 
Norwalk  (0.)  Reflector;  honor¬ 
able  mention:  Fairmont  (Minn.) 
Sentinel  and  Fairborn  (O.) 
Herald. 

B  (letterpress  newspapers  un¬ 
der  10,000  circulation)  First: 
Columbia  ( Mo. )  M issmirian ; 
second:  Spencer  (la.)  Reporter; 
third:  Ashland  (0.)  Times-Ga- 
zette;  honorable  mention:  Mc¬ 
Pherson  (Kans.)  Sentinel  and 
Cadillac  (Mich.)  News. 

C  (letterpress  newspapers  of 
10,000-25,000  circulation)  First: 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman; 
second:  Norfolk  (Neb.)  News; 
third:  Midland  (Mich.)  News; 
honorable  mention :  Sandusky 
(0.)  Register  and  Columbus 
(Ind.)  Republican. 

D  (letterpress  newspapers  of 
25,000-75,000  circulation)  First: 
Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Rec¬ 
ord;  second:  Elyria  (0.)  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram;  third:  Kankakee 
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Wouke^ha  Freeman:  "Another  example  eanexr-fo.reaa  pop,n 

of  a  dean-inrifing  paper.  The  editorial  obMy  « 

•II  L  dutter  in  this  paper,  taeh  poos 

page  especially  the  effect  of  planning.  fW 

papers  because  of  its  wider  measures,  i  t,  •  j  l  Si  j  ji  il 

hrger  type  faces,  and  careful  plan-  [f  i  T 1 1'!!?*"' 

ning.  tZ  Freeman  also  used  a  ben  -Jfrt 

.  ’  .  j  L  L  j  i  indented  a  bit  so  fnaf  if  did  not  cfoW 

day  toned  background  for  continued  ,  i  tl-  -i  it 

,  e  L  _ii‘  I*— •  fne  column  rule.  This  made  fhem 

lines.  Section  headlines  were  elimt^  ,  >  x  j  *» 

noted  ’*  heads  easy  to  read. 

Other  comments  of  the  judges  of  running  datelines  and  page 
follow:  folios  which  run  all  the  wsy 

“Those  papers  which  had  at-  across  the  top  of  inside  page, 
tractive  editorial  pages  usually  This  was  an  old  makeup  device 
had  wider  column  widths,  larger  used  by  the  traditionally-de 
size  type  faces  than  used  for  signed  newspapers  for  many 
other  reading  matter,  and  more  years.  Such  practices  tend  to 
leading  between  the  lines.  The  waste  a  great  deal  of  space  (a 
net  effect  of  these  changes  made  each  page.  Better  designed  pa- 
these  editorial  pages  quite  at-  pers  had  reduced  the  running 
tractive.  Mastheads  too,  did  not  datelines  and  folios  to  no  more 
occupy  the  upper  left  hand  cor-  than  two  column  widths.  If  the 
ner,  the  most  important  space  amount  of  space  saved  on  each 
on  the  editorial  page.  page  using  this  newer  practice 

“The  better  designed  papers  were  multiplied  by  the  number 


Worthington  Daily  Globe  (an  offset 
paper);  "The  printing  quality  was 
excellent,  with  the  blacks  showing 
good  crispness,  not  always  found  in 
offset  newspapers.  Column  rules  were 
eliminated,  offering  the  reader  a  very 
dean  paper.  Even  the  classified  page 
was  found  to  be  easy  to  read.  Finish 
(or  30)  dashes  were  eliminated  too, 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  modern 
newspapers  to  eliminate  as  many  rules 
as  possible. 

(Ill.)  Journal;  honorable  men¬ 
tion:  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gazette  and  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News. 

E  (letterpress  newspapers  over 
75,000  circulation)  First:  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times;  second:  Wich¬ 
ita  (Kans.)  Beacon;  third:  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  honorable 
mention:  Des  Moines  (la.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

The  judges  said  they  were 
most  impressed  by  those  papers 
which  showed  dramatic  design 
concepts  and  changes  from  tra¬ 
ditional  makeup. 

No  Planning  Inside 

The  judges  said  they  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  examining 
inside  page  makeup  as  well  as 
front  page  design,  and  found 
many  a  newspaper  with  excel¬ 
lent  front  page  design,  but  with 
inside  pages  that  showed  almost 
complete  lack  of  planning. 

The  judges  added  that  they 
recognized  the  difficulty  of  work¬ 
ing  with  inside  pages  because 
of  the  priority  of  advertising 
space,  but  that  they  felt  that  it 
was  foolish  to  create  a  beautiful 
front  page,  and  then  let  the 
reader  down  with  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  inside  pages.  They  con¬ 
cluded  that  those  newspapers 
which  had  well  designed  inside 
pages  had  someone  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  who  was  concerned 
fh.  about  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  newspaper. 
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PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Prof.  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  jgg] feS I 

grraphic  arts  expert  on  the  fac-  . .  . 

ulty  of  Syracuse  University  ChicagoSun-Times:  Thebestexum^ 

School  of  Journalism  in  the  *  u  a 

^  ^  throughout  th0  whole  paper.  Qonsnm 

Newhouse  Communications  Cen-  negations  of  a  tabloid.  tHi 

ter,  will  conduct  a  new  feature  „ewjpoper  showed  the  effects  d 
in  E&P,  beginning  March  6.  He  imagination  and  planning  of 
will  analyze  makeup  of  newspa-  Short  date  lines  and  folio  lines  maoi 
per  pages  and  give  advice  on  im-  it  possible  to  run  stories  to  the  t^ 
proving  their  appearance.  pages,  ^ach  page  was  interedst 
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Macy’s  Seeks  Other 
Ways  to  Sell  Youth 

Retailers  who  are  trying  more  this  age  of  electronics  data  proc- 


than  ever  to  atti’act  the  teenager 
into  their  stores  are  turning  to 


essing  either  from  families  who 
shop  at  stores  or  from  outside 
the  manufacturers  and  asking  sources.  Manufacturers  and 
for  help  in  communicating  more  their  agencies  could  help  pre¬ 
pare  the  mailings  on  a  direct 
basis  or  through  stores — with 
the  wonderful  assurance  that 
they’d  be  going  to  the  audience 
they  were  meant  for — the  teen¬ 
agers.  Since  they  now  represent 
such  a  large  and  influential 
chunk  of  our  business,  they 


effectively  with  this  $11  billion 
market. 

In  a  talk  to  the  American 
Marketing  Association,  David 
Yunich,  president  of  Macy’s, 
inferred  through  a  presentation 
and  analysis  of  an  assortment 
of  statistics  that  retailers  know 


just  about  all  there  is  to  know  deserve  this  special  individual 


about  the  teenage  market,  ex¬ 
cept  how  to  get  them  in  the 
store  and  keep  them  coming 
back. 

“We  need  help,”  said  Mr. 
Yunich  to  the  group  of  market¬ 
ing  experts,  “in  pre-selling  them 
(teenagers)  your  brands,  and 
in  developing  their  loyalties  to 
your  goods.” 

“The  teenager,”  he  said,  “buys 
when  they  are  in  the  store,”  but 
he  added  that  the  real  problem 
and  challenge  is  finding  ways 


adiich  will  get  them  into  the 
store. 

Mr.  Yunich  expressed  some 
doubt  about  the  effectiveness  of 


and  television  as  mediums  best 
suited  for  reaching  teenagers. 
“There  is,”  he  noted,  “encour- 


on 


are  increasingly  aware  of  this 
vital  segment  of  the  reading 
I  public  and  are  beaming  more 
!IU  I  columns  and  feature  articles  to- 
,  y  ,  ward  this  audience  .  .  .  most 
)6n  I  magazines  have  been  wooing 
this  special  influence  audience 
with  intensified  efforts  .  .  •  we 
!  bow  teens  listen  to  the  radio 
....  we  also  know  special  pro- 
sramming  on  television  can 


btting  through  the  sound  bar¬ 
rier  to  them!” 

While  the  cosmetic  clinics  and 
beauty  workshops  sponsored  by 
manufacturers  have  been  suc- 
<*8sful  and  should  be  increased 
Md  imitated  by  other  manu¬ 
facturers,  Mr.  Yunich  said,  “we 
still  have  to  reach  the  kids  with 
items,  with  merchandise.’ 
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more  ways  and  means  of  writing 

[directly  to  the  teen-agers  them¬ 
selves.  Mailings  just  to  them,  for 
them,  addressed  to  them.  Lists 
«n  be  developed  very  easily  in 


sented  to  the  teen-ager  who,  as 
we  have  established,  wants  to 
know  about  these  things,  adver¬ 
tising  which  will  always  stir 
them  to  action.” 


Hopkins 


Stanford 


attention.  I  am  confident  that 
the  results  will  justify  the 
means  judging  from  the  re¬ 
sponse  we  have  already  obtained 
in  this  way  from  admittedly 
limited  effort  up  to  now.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  most  effective  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  effort  would  be  one 
which  incorporates  direct  mail 
with  a  “favorite  store”  appeal. 

“Another  way  to  reach  the 
teen  is  over  the  phone.  Yes,  I 
am  suggesting  direct  phone 
solicitation — whether  it’s  an  in¬ 


and  means  of  communicating  vitation  to  a  fashion  show,  or  an 


invitation  to  see  all  the  new 
skirts  that  have  come  in,  or  a 
special  private  sale  of  cameras. 
How  do  you  get  the  phone 


newspapers,  magazines,  radio  numbers?  By  a  gimmick  of  some 


sort— on  radio,  for  example, 
where  you  make  one  medium 
work  for  another.  And  I’m  not 


aging  evidence  that  newspapers  only  thinking  of  teens  who  have 


phones  of  their  own — but  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  teen-ager  on  the 
family  phone — by  name.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  even  possible  to  use 
teen-agers  to  make  the  calls. 

“And  now  let  me  toss  you  a 
real  screwball.  Why  can’t  the 
covers  of  records  ca/rry  adver¬ 
tising?  Not  necessarily  for  re¬ 
lated  items,  like  phonograph 
needles  —  but  advertising  for 
develop  loyal  young  audience,  regularly  branded  merchandise 
but  the  big  question  is  are  we  of  all  sorts.  In  its  pure  form, 

the  advertising  should  be  on 
staple  merchandise,  of  course, 
since  a  record  jacket  has  a  fairly 
long  life  expectancy.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  a  rock’n’roll 
record  shouldn’t  carry  an  ad  for 
casual  footwear  on  its  back? — 
or  bowling  balls? — or  soap?  or 
cookies?  or  almost  anrthing 

_  else?  Straight  merchandise  ad- 

“I  believe  we  must  consider  vertising,  informatively  pre- 


Atlanta  Newspapers 
Open  N.Y.  Sales  Office 

Atlanta 

James  E.  Stanford,  formerly 
general  advertising  manager, 
has  been  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion.  He  will  establish  an  office 
in  New  York  City  after  April  1. 

Advertising  Director  J.  C. 
Murray  also  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Leonard  A.  Hop¬ 
kins  to  the  general  advertising 
manager’s  post.  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  been  southeastern  manager 
of  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  newspaper 
representatives.  He  has  also 
worked  for  the  Robert  W.  Orr 
agency  in  New  York  and  for  the 
Mohawk  Brush  Co.  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Mr.  Stanford  began  working 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal  in  1938 
as  a  carrier.  He  went  into  the 
dispatch  and  then  the  display 
ad  departments. 

The  Kelly-Smith  Company 
said  Roy  V.  Bullard,  who  has 
been  assistant  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution,  will  be¬ 
come  manager  of  its  Atlanta 
office,  succeeding  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Bullard  is  a  native  of 
Atlanta  and  has  been  with  the 
Journal-Constitution  since  1933. 
He  has  worked  in  both  the  clas¬ 
sified  and  retail  ad  departments. 
• 

Acl  Director  Named 

Miami,  Fla. 

Appointments  of  Carl  Harold 
as  advertising  director  of  the 
Miami  News,  and  of  George 
Peters  as  national  advertising 
manager,  were  announced  by  J. 
Luckett  Yawn,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Harold  moves  up  from 
national  advertising  manager  to 
replace  Bill  Thomas,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Peters  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  national  advertising 
manager. 

• 

Frank  in  PR  Firm 

Ben  G.  Frank  has  been  named 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Ross  Advertising, 
Jersey  City.  Mr.  Frank  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Daily  Journal, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  the  Cape 
May  (N.  J.)  County  Gazette. 
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Ad  Reserve 
Fund  Plan 
Is  Revived 

Washington 

The  question  of  whether  busi¬ 
nesses  should  be  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  tax-free  advertising 
reserves  for  use  in  times  of 
recession  is  being  raised  again 
by  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America.  A  special  committee 
has  been  created  to  explore  the 
idea  and  propose  legislation. 

The  possibility  of  tax  reserves 
for  advertising  apparently  was 
first  advocated  in  1947  by  AI- 
pheus  Beane,  then  a  partner  in 
the  investment  firm  of  Merrill, 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane, 

There  are  obvious  problems 
involved,  such  as  how  much  tax- 
free  accumulation  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  and  under  what  conditions 
the  businesses  should  be  allowed 
or  required  to  spend  it.  But 
Mark  F.  Cooper,  president  of 
the  Federation,  said  he  is  con¬ 
fident  the  problems  can  be 
solved. 

He  said  he  feels  sure  that  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  would  be  seri¬ 
ously  considered  by  President 
Jonhson  who  “has  shown  a 
great  understanding  of  business 
problems  and  has  demonstrated 
a  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  solving  problems.” 

Appointed  chairman  of  the 
tax-reserve  study  committee  was 
Arno  H.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  senior  economist  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  agency  in 
New  York.  James  Kobak,  part¬ 
ner  in  the  J.  K.  Lasser  &  Co. 
accounting  firm,  will  also  serve 
on  the  committee. 

In  theory,  the  taxfree  reserve 
would  work  this  way,  according 
to  the  Federation: 

At  the  beginning  of  its  fiscal 
year,  a  company  would  set  up  a 
contingency  advertising  fund  of, 
say,  $100,000,  in  addition  to  its 
normal  budget.  The  Treasury 
Department  would  establish 
safeguards  to  make  certain  that 
the  reserve  would  actually  be 
spent  for  advertising  within  a 
specified  period  of  time.  Then 
the  Treasury  would  allow  the 
company  to  treat  the  $100,000 
as  a  normal  business  expense 
and  allow  a  tax  deduction  on  it. 
• 

Deegan  Co.  Veep 

Julius  Ochs  Adler  Jr.  has  been 
appointed  a  senior  vicepresident 
of  the  Thomas  J.  Deegan  Com¬ 
pany,  public  relations  consult¬ 
ants.  He  was  previously  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  New  York 
Mets  and  before  that  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  New  York  Times. 
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‘No  Bull’  Agency  Hits  Bullseye 


By  Philip  !V.  Schuyler 

Writing  and  placing  “no  bull”  adver¬ 
tising  is  hitting  the  bullseye  for  Carl 
Ally  Inc.  It’s  a  New  York  advertising 
agency  that  also  may  be  among  those 
demonstrating  a  growing  trend  toward 
client  fees,  commissions  and  bonuses  in¬ 
stead  of  media  commissions  for  compen¬ 
sation. 

“We  w'ork  for  our  clients,  not  for  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  tv,  radio  or  bill¬ 
boards,”  Mr.  Ally,  president,  said. 

Founded  in  July  1962,  Carl  Ally’s  com¬ 
pany  is  hot.  Without  solicitation,  one  ac¬ 
count  has  grown  to  12.  A  staff  of  three 
executives  and  one  girl  now'  numbers  50. 
The  first  25  by  25-foot  office  at  375  Park 
Avenue  today  overflows  a  floor  at  711 
Third  Avenue.  From  there,  billings  that 
started  at  $300,000  will  this  year  reach 
or  maybe  top  $6,000,000,  Mr.  Ally  said. 

“We  wonder  if  what  we  do  should  even 


"I 


Carl  Ally 


Mr.  Alley  “thought  big”  about  runnLr; 
his  own  agency  quite  a  few’  years  an 
when  he  was  with  Campbell-Ewald 
Detroit.  C-E  moved  him  to  New  Yon 
in  1959.  He  was  being  paid  $16,000 ; 
year,  and  began  to  think  he  knew  mon 
than  the  management.  They  fired  hiir 
He  had  just  bought  a  home  in  East  Nor 
walk,  Connecticut.  Bills  began  piling  oi 

“I  walked  around  New  York  for  almci: 
a  year,  and  couldn’t  get  a  job,”  he  saic 
“So  I  decided  to  be  a  consultant,  and  gc; 
some  free-lance  work  that  way.” 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  hired  him  in  Ii. 
cember  1960  to  do  a  special  inarketin 
job  for  Renault  in  San  Francisco.  K 
must  have  satisfied  them,  because  whe 
he  completed  the  work  on  the  Pacif: 
Coast  they  made  him  vicepresident  an 
account  supervisor.  One  of  the  accoui,; 
he  supervised  was  that  of  the  New  Yoii 


. . . 


AGENCY  PRESIDENT 


be  called  advertising,”  he  said.  “We  pre¬ 
fer  to  call  it  selling.  We  want  to  share 
in  our  clients’  successes.  That  motivates 
creativity.  We  favor  any  arrangement 
that  gets  us  aw’ay  from  media  commis¬ 
sions. 

“\VTiat  we  like  is  a  minimum  guarantee 
that  would  be  equal  to  agency  commis¬ 
sion,  plus  bonuses.  For  Volvo  automobiles 
in  Canada,  we  get  what  amounts  to  media 
commission  with  a  floor  but  no  ceiling, 
or  $10  for  each  car  sold,  whichever  is 
higher.  For  Vespa  scooters,  w’e  are  get¬ 
ting  a  minimum  commission  to  guaran¬ 
tee,  plus  $1  bonus  for  each  machine  sold. 

“This  type  of  arrangement  results  in 
‘no  bull’  advertising.  We  don’t  try  to  kid 
ourselves,  our  clients,  or  the  consumers. 
If  you  try  to  kid,  you  get  caught. 

“But  forget  this  kind  of  line:  we  want 
to  be  virtuous  rather  than  talk  virtue. 
Like  Bill  Bembach  (William  Bernbach, 
president  of  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach)  we 
recognize  that  most  people  are  able  to 
spot  the  difference  between  reality  and 
fantasy.  They  want  reality.  They  want 
to  be  informed.  They  want  comparisons 
with  competing  products.  So  why  insult 
their  intelligence?  Why  not  put  truth 
and  reality  to  work  for  you  in  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  instead  of  concocting  a  big  mass 
of  smart  stuff  nobody  believes. 

“Surely  the  funniest  thing  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  young  copywriter  or  art  direc¬ 
tor  who  three  years  out  of  where  he’s 
been,  thinks  he  knows  everything  and  is 
worth  at  least  $22,000  a  year.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  saying  the  clients  are  not  creative, 
but  he  is.  But  when  the  kid  bombs  off 
they  shove  him  in  the  disposal  and  all 
you  ever  find  afterwards  are  the  fillings 
in  his  teeth.  It’s  sort  of  a  10-cent  funeral. 
You  turn  on  the  water.  That’s  the  end  of 
him. 

“My  notion  is  that  the  most  creative, 
smartest  and  stimulating  people  I  know 


are  the  clients,  or  the  people  we  want  as 
clients.  We  have  some  that  are  absolutely 
fabulous.  They  had  to  be  to  get  where 
they  are. 

“I  don’t  know  many,  if  any,  people  in 
the  agencies  who  are  inventors,  organ¬ 
izers.  builders  like  the  best  clients.  Are 
we  the  inventors  of  the  telephone,  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  prefabricated  houses,  or 
even  under  arm  deoderants?  Can  we  build 
up  or  run  a  big  automobile  company  or 
an  airline  service?” 

Realizing  clients  have  requirements 
they  seek  in  agencies,  Mr.  Ally  said  he 
had  four  requirements  clients  must 
pos.sess,  i.e.: 

“1.  A  product  I  would  buy  with  my 
own  money.  If  I  don’t  see  the  value  there, 

I  just  don’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

“2.  A  desire  to  get  all  there  is  in  their 
commodity  category,  then  to  double  its 
usage.  That’s  the  kind  of  guy  I’m  look¬ 
ing  for. 

“3.  Big  enough  to  invest  at  least  $300,- 
000  a  year  in  advertising.  We  won’t  take 
any  less  than  that. 

“4.  An  understanding  of  the  role  of 
advertising  and  functions  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  They  must  place  a  value  on 
these  functions.  We  must  make  money, 
too.” 

Sometime  ago  in  a  speech  Mr.  Ally 
said  he  had  a  list  of  42  new  business 
prospects  that  had  approached  his  agency 
without  being  solicited. 

“Some  are  monster  companies,”  he  said. 

“I  am  always  surprised  that  they  have 
even  heard  of  us. 

“Well,  we  never  started  out  to  be  a 
small  agency.  The  world  will  edit  you 
down  to  size,  I  figure.  We’ve  got  a  big 
idea.  My  Rule  One  is  ‘Think  big’  and 
Rule  Two  is  ‘Don’t  be  stupid,’  because 
if  you  think  big  and  are  stupid  you’ll 
get  caught.” 

EDITOR 


Herald  Tribune.  He  said  he  worked  clos^ 
ly  with  John  Denson,  now  editor  of  th 
Journal  American,  whom  he  “greatl 
admires.”  He  promoted  the  slogan  “Wh 
Says  a  Good  Newspaper  Has  to  be  Dull! 
He  also  supervised  the  Peugeot  and  Zen 
accounts,  among  others. 

In  July  1962,  James  Lamarre,  marke: 
ing  vicepresident  of  U.  S.  Volvo  Inc 
called  on  Mr.  Ally,  saying  he  waute 
PKL  to  handle  Volvo’s  advertising.  Mr 
Ally  said  it  was  impossible  because 
conflict  with  Peugeot.  He  gave  Mr.  Ls 
marre  a  list  of  other  agencies.  But  Mr 
Lamarre  and  Hans  Larsen,  president 
the  company,  persisted. 

“We  want  you  to  handle  the  account, 
they  said. 

So  Mr.  Ally  resigned  his  job  with  PLK 
When  he  had  been  with  C-E,  he  hai  i 
talked  the  “big  idea”  of  an  agency  will  I 
James  Durfee  and  Amil  Gargano,  wh , 
were  associated  with  C-E  both  in  Detroi 
and  New  York.  They  left  the  New  Yorl 
office  at  the  time  Mr.  Ally  was  fired.  Mr 
Durfee  had  become  copy  chief  for  Pai 
American  Airlines  with  the  J.  Waite 
Thompson  Co.,  and  Mr.  Gargano  wa 
group  art  director  of  Benton  &  Bowles 

Mr.  Ally,  Mr.  Durfee,  and  Mr.  Gar,| 
gano  established  Carl  Ally  Inc.,  withth-^ 
single  Volvo  account.  Today,  40, 
Ally  is  the  oldest  member  of  his  agency  ^ 
executive  staff.  The  two  co-founders,  Md 
Durfee,  executive  vicepresident,  and  M’| 
Gargano,  vicepresident  and  creative 
rector,  are  37  and  33  respectively. 

“We  are  plowing  profits  of  our  agenej 
back  into  people,”  Mr.  Ally  said.  “So  t4 
day  we  are  a  small  agency  with  a  bi| 
agency  staff.”  =; 

Peter  Berla,  34,  vicepresident  and 
dia  director,  who  has  had  10  years 
perience  in  advertising,  came  to  Ah 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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Carl  Ally 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

from  Ogfilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  where 
he  was  a  media  supervisor. 

Joseph  Foran,  39,  management  super¬ 
visor,  had  12  years  in  advertising,  when 
he  left  JWT  to  join  Ally;  Richard  Sec- 
low,  34,  another  management  supervisor, 
is  another  OB&M  alumnus;  and  Robert 
Stull,  36,  director  of  marketing  and  re¬ 
search,  was  a  research  group  head  at 
JWT. 

The  first  ad  the  new  agency  placed  for 
Volvo  demonstrated  their  philosophy  of 
“no  bull”  copy.  Before  the  copy  was  pre¬ 
pared,  a  careful  study  was  made,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  Swedish  car  be¬ 
longed  rather  in  the  category  of  Ameri¬ 
can  compacts  than  foreign  imports. 

To  show  the  public  exactly  what  Volvo 
could  do  compared  with  the  American 
compacts,  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Sports  Car  Club  of  America  for  a 
unique  test  that  could  be  pictured  in 
print.  A  Volvo,  Valient,  Falcon,  Renault, 
Corvair,  and  Volkswagen  were  lined  up 
evenly  at  one  end  of  the  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  airport.  Overhead  hovered  Mr. 
Ally  and  a  cameraman  in  a  helicopter. 
All  cars  were  started  evenly.  Ten  seconds 
after  the  start  the  picture  was  taken 
from  the  whirlybird.  It  showed  the  Volvo, 
identified  by  name  on  the  roof,  out  front. 
While  the  others  were  not  named,  the 
three  American  compacts  could  be  picked 
out  in  the  middle,  with  Renault  and  the 
Volkswagen  bringing  up  the  rear. 

“Go!”  was  the  boldfaced  caption  under 
the  large  dramatic  picture,  and  this  text  : 
“They  all  started  even,  10  seconds  ago. 
That’s  Volvo  out  front.  It  gets  over  25 
miles  miles  per  gallon  like  those  two  little 
economy  cars  in  the  rear  and  runs  away 


from  the  other  popular-priced  compacts 
in  all  speed  ranges.  Volvo  makes  four 
compact  models,  including  a  new  station 
wagon.  They  all  do  the  same  thing.” 


For  the  next  succeeding  page  adver¬ 
tisement,  the  headline  was  “Stop!”  The 
photograph  from  the  helicopter  showed 
what  happened  when  the  same  six  cars 
were  neck  and  neck,  doing  45  mph  and 
the  drivers  hit  the  brakes.  Volvo  was 
best  in  this  shot,  too. 

“At  Volvo,  we  believe  if  you  make  a 
car  that  goes,  you  should  make  a  car 
that  stops,”  the  text  read  in  part. 

Cost  of  the  two  pages  in  Life  was 
$100,000,  quite  a  bit  out  of  the  $300,000 
allotted  for  that  first  year.  But  this,  and 
other  “No  Bull”  ads,  including  many  in 
newspapers,  have  paid  off.  Volvo  has 


moved  from  14th  to  fourth  place  among 
foreign  imports.  The  ad  appropriation 
this  year  will  be  $1,700,000.  Di  alers  art 
selling  the  cars  as  fast  as  they  can  get 
them. 

Mr.  Ally,  born  in  Detroit  in  March 
1924,  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1948.  During  World  War 
II  he  served  as  a  fighter  pilot  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy,  winning,  among  other 
honors,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cro« 
and  Presidential  Citation.  Today  he 
pilots  the  agency’s  airplane  —  a  Beech- 
craft  Bonanza.  From  college  he  was  it- 
cruited  by  General  Electric  to  be  a 
trainee  in  the  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  department  in  Schenectady.  After 
two  and  a  half  years,  he  returned  to 
Detroit,  took  his  MA  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  and  became  creatire 
director  on  a  small  Detroit  agency.  Th« 
he  joined  Campbell-Ewald,  and  was  five 
years  with  this  agency  in  Detroit,  plna 
the  eight  months  that  ended  in  New 
York. 

Attracting  attention  and  building  sake 
for  clients  are  Ally  ads  among  other* 
for  the  draft  beer  of  the  Goebel  Brewing 
Co.,  Detroit;  Scandinavian  Airlines  Syi- 
tem,  which  invests  about  half  of  its  con¬ 
sumer  ad  funds  in  newspapers;  and  the 
smashing  new  headline  for  Vesva,  that 
reads  “If  you  and  a  real  economy  car,  yoo 
don’t  want  a  car.”  Most  recent  unique 
SAS  ad  started  in  newspapers  Feb.  16  to 
run  in  20  papers  through  March  7.  It 
offers  a  free  “first  timer’s  kit.”  “It  helps 
you  decide  to  see  Europe  .  .  .  even  if  yon 
don’t  fiy  with  us.” 

Mr.  Ally  drives  a  Volvo  like  the  head¬ 
line  of  one  of  the  ads  his  agency  pre¬ 
pared  which  reads  “Drive  it  Hire  yon 
hate  it.”  He  also  may  be  seen  these  days 
scooting  around  New  York  on  a  Vespa. 


Theater  Ad  Code  Wins 
Praise  of  Madison  Ave. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
recently  announced  it  was  going 
to  enforce  a  “screen  code”  to 
control  and  avoid  lewd  enter¬ 
tainment  advertising,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  praise  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Improvement  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Content.  This  is  a  joint 


group  from  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  Otis 
Chandler,  publisher  of  the 
Times,  Robert  T.  Colwell  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  the 
committee’s  co-chairman,  said 
the  committee  voted  to  transmit 
its  “high  commendation  for  your 


THE  WORKMAN  IS  NO  BETTER  THAN  HIS  TOOLS 

Well,  in  the  newspaper  business,  the  best  working  tool 
that’s  come  along  in  recent  years  for  the  agency  space  buyer 
or  for  the  company  ad  manager  and  sales  manager  has  been 
CIRCULATION  ’62,  ’63  and  ’64.  Before  our  first  annual 
book  came  out,  newspaper  coverage  figures  were  literally  a 
jumble — nothing  really  organized  and  cross-tabulated  into  a 
simple  useful  form  so  your  prospect  could  see  at  a  glance  what 
he  was  getting  and  where.  Now  our  book  is  an  indispensable 
media  guide.  The  workman  (your  prospect)  has  it  a  lot  easier 
and  can  do  more  efficient  work  with  newspapers.  But  your 
ad  in  our  book  is  also  part  of  the  tool.  It  tells  the  user 
additional  facts  about  your  newspaper,  your  market,  that  he 
should  know — your  ad  capitalizes  on  the  facts  as  demonstrated 
in  our  book.  ^  be  sure  your  newspaper  has  a  utility  ad  in 
CIRCULATION  ’65  helping  your  prospect.  Closing  date  is 
March  15 — we  hope  to  be  hearing  from  you.  Send  your  space 
reservation  form  to  Tom  Binding,  American  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
kets,  Box  182,  Northfield,  Illinois. 


recent  action”  in  raising  accept¬ 
ance  standards  for  theater 
advertising, 

“You  have  .  .  .  the  final  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  insist  on  standards  of 
taste  and  this  citation  is  to  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciation  for  your 
action  in  this  direction,”  he 
stated. 

Since  the  Times  publicized  its 
“screen  code”  (E&P,  Jan.  23) 
several  other  newspapers  across 
the  country  have  reminded  the 
movie  industry  and  others  of 
decency  standards  in  advertising. 


‘Pappy’  Van  Winkle  Dies 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Julian  P.  “Pappy”  Van 
Winkle,  90,  president  of  the  Old 
Fitzgerald  Distillery  for  more 
than  60  years,  died  here  Feb.  17. 
He  achieved  prominence  in  the 
advertising  business  with  his 
homespun  anecdotes  in  his  sell¬ 
ing  message.  The  ads  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  E&P.  Last  November 
he  turned  the  job  of  writing  the 
ads  over  to  his  son,  Julian  P. 
Van  Winkle  Jr. 


Material  Available 
For  Shoe  Style  Ads 

The  National  Shoe  Institute’s 
newspaper  supplement  featuring 
spring  and  summer  shoe  trends 
for  1965  and  service  informa¬ 
tion  is  being  distributed  to 
fashion  editors  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising  managers.  It  contains  21 
stories  and  17  photographs  (« 
styles  in  shoes  and  slippers  for 
men,  women  and  children. 

Glossy  prints  or  mats  of  all 
illustrations  are  available  with¬ 
out  cost  from  the  National  Shoe 
Institute,  50  Rockefeller  Plaia,  t 
New  York,  New  York  10020. 


McDonnell  of  the  Fair 
Joins  Starrs  Agency 

Peter  J.  McDonnell  has  joined  I 
the  advertising,  marketing  and 
research  firm  of  John  Patrick 
Starrs  Inc.  as  a  vicepresident 
and  public  relations  director.  He 
had  worked  on  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  publicity  since 
1960. 
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leoct  tor  the  stars - 

SimscriiK  to  Coptey  news  Sentce  iterostiaco  tietiorts 


E  Copley  News  Service 
veteran  correspondent 
Frank  Macomber  is  a 
man  with  aerospace 
technology  know-how. 
Macomber  travels  exten¬ 
sively  to  our  nation’s 
military  bases  and  space 
centers.  He  has  covered 
every  important  aero¬ 
space  program,  including  the  historic  orbital  flights 
of  our  astronauts.  Macomber’s  reports  are  avail¬ 
able  five  times  weekly. 


A  new  Copley  News 
Service  feature  is  Dr.  Rex 
Mack's  A  WORLD 
SCIENCE.  Dr.  Mack’s 
column  covers  all  facets 
'I  •  #  of  modern-day  space  age 

scientific  technology.  He 
writes  in  simple  English, 
rather  than  technical 
laboratory  jargon.  Dr. 
Mack  is  chief  scientist  for  the  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company  Aerospace  Group.  His  column  is  avail¬ 
able  three  times  weekly. 


All  Copley  News  Service  features  are  now  available  by  mail  or  leased  wire.  Write,  wire 
or  telephone  collect  for  samples  and  rates  to  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California.  Area  code  714.  Telephone  234-7111. 


Are  you  running  pictures 
this  ^ood  in  your  newspa¬ 
per  now? 

This  110  line  screen  Photo- 
Lathe  halftone  was  printed 
direct  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  (Will  110  line  screen 
Photo-Lathe  plates  run  on 
newsprint?  Ask  us  to  prove 
it). 


Why  should  a 
dailii  newspaper 

buy  Photo -Lathe 

anyhow? 

You  can  save  hundreds 
of  dollars  a  year  .  .  . 

If  you  have  another  electronic  engraver  You  can  own  a  new  Photo-Lathe 

now,  you  can  save  up  to  50%  on  your  $25  a  week! 

plate  costs  alone.  You  can,  you  know.  One 

publisher  told  us  he  saved  32.8%  in  one  That’s  right.  Photo-Lathe  is  introducing 

year.  Not  surprising  when  you  consider  a  new  time  purchase  plan  that  enables 

Photo-Lathe  plate  costs  are  just  ^  cent  you  to  reduce  your  payments  to  as  low  as 

per  sqimre  inch  .  .  .  and  nobody  delivers  $25  a  week  with  only  a  nominal  down 

halftones  at  those  prices  but  Photo-Lathe.  payment.  And  remember:  the  standard 

black-and-white  Photo-Lathe  is  only 
$3750  complete.  The  INSTANT  COLOR 
You  get  good  .  .  .  big  halftones  Photo-Lathe  just  $4000.  As  always,  these 

.  .  .  fast!  prices  F.O.B.  LaSalle,  Illinois  for  instal¬ 

lation  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

See  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page?  One 
is  a  new  Photo-Lathe  Duo-Tone  .  .  .  the 
other  a  110  line  screen  plate  that  will  run 
on  newsprint  .  .  .  direct  or  matted.  You 
can  get  last  minute  news  pictures  ready 
within  a  half  hour  of  press  time  .  .  .  and 
you’re  not  limited  to  4  column  sizes  be¬ 
cause  Photo-Lathe  plates  measure  a  full 
12x18  inches.  (Photo-Lathe  makes  line  is  the  registered  name  of  the  electronic  en- 

engravings,  too  —  but  that’s  another  graver  manufactured  by  Graphic  Electronics, 

Stoiy),  Inc.,  LaSalle,  III. 


District  Attorney 
Reports  to  People 

New  Oruak! 

A  16-page  rotograv-ure 
plement  in  the  rinus-Pico^ 
(Jan.  17)  presented  a  report  d 
the  activities  of  the  Distria 
Attorney’s  Office. 

The  section,  paid  for  at  regt- 
lar  advertising  rates,  was  pn. 
pared  by  Jesse  Core  &  (Jo.,  pnb. 
lie  relations  advertising  fiit 
An  introductory  letter  from  i 
certified  public  accountant  noW 
that  the  D.A.’s  office  under  Jim 
Garrison,  had  increased  convk- 
tions  of  defendants  in  jun 


Color  Team  Takes  Bows  For  Awards 


Spokane,  Wash.  Spokane  dailies  listed  color  ad-  Shown  were  William  Fyfe, 
A  sweep  scored  in  Pacific  vertising  and  news  picture  mechanical  superintendent;  Don- 
Northwest  Newspaper  Advertis-  awards  received  back  to  1967.  aid  Scott,  production  director; 
ing  Executives  Association  com-  That  year  the  trophies  received  John  Smithmayer,  production 
petition  won  special  tribute  for  included  Editor  &  Publisher’s  manager  and  the  division  lead- 
the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  one  color  and  black  award.  In  ers:  !^y  Aue,  pressroom;  Col¬ 
and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  1963  Spokane  captured  E&P’s  lins  Anderson,  composing  room; 
color  team.  full  color  advertising  trophy.  Art  McQueen,  stereotype;  A1 

Photos  of  the  team’s  chiefs  The  promotional  report  on  Keigley,  eng^raving  and  Dale 
appeared  on  the  first  page  of  a  new  honors  included  reports  of  Morgan,  photographic  service 
special  brochure  produced  by  the  success  of  the  color  copy  head, 
the  newspapers’  promotion  de-  from  each  of  the  five  Rambler 
partment.  dealers  placing  the  award-win- 

“Credit  goes  to  one  of  the 


ning  ad.  Berchtold  Assigned 

most  experienced,  talented  color  “That  ad  really  pulled  crowds  To  Chrysler  Area  PR 
teams  in  the  West,’’  was  the  into  our  showroom,’’  “the  best 
citation  which  appeared  along-  showroom  turnout  in  town,’’  and 
side  individual  photos  of  eight  “that  ad  contributed  significant- 
production  leaders.  ly  to  one  of  the  finest  new  car 

Inside  pages  carried  reproduc-  showings  we  have  ever  experi- 
tions  of  the  Rambler  dealer  ad-  enced”  were  among  the  com- 
vertising  which  won  the  Cali-  ments. 
fomia  Ink  Company  award  for  , 

best  multi-color  advertising.  Effective  way 

Second  in  a  Year 

chure  developed  by  V.  H.  Davey, 

It  was  the  second  win  of  its  promotion  and  research  coordi- 
kind  the  Spokane  dailies  re-  nator,  pointed  out  that  “color  n 
ceived  in  a  year.  The  semiannual  plus  comprehensive  < 

PNNAEA  contests  are  open  to  provide  the  effective  way  to  sell 
newspapers  in  Washingd^on,  Ore-  the  Spokane  market.’’ 
gon,  Idaho,  Alaska,  British  Co-  The  chiefs  of  the  team  which 
lumbia  and  Alberta.  won  award  were  pictured  in- 

Pointing  out  that  “when  color  dividually  on  the  multi-colored  In  PR  Services 
looks  best,  it  sells  best,’’  the  brochure’s  cover.  Chicago 

Rita  Fitzpatrick,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Washington  Times-HeraM, 
and  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has 
been  named  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  creative  services  of 
Donald  Young  Associates,  Chi¬ 
cago  public  relations  firm. 


representative  for  Chrysler  Cor-  nnt<»a  Provide  f.inaffe 
poration  in  the  Belvidere-Chi-  rrovH  age 

cago  area  was  announced  by  Riv’^side,  (Jalil 

John  A.  Ford,  vicepresident —  There’s  linage  in  dates  for 

public  relations  of  Chrysler  fh®  Riverside  Press  and  DaUf 
Corporation.  He  joined  Chrys-  Enterprise.  Its  annual  Natiom. 
ler’s  public  relations  office  in  Date  Festival  and  Rivenidt 
August,  1954,  as  a  writer  in  County  Fair  sMtion  ran  16  ful 
Press  Information  Service  after  pages.  A  multiple-colored  cover 

_ years  as  assistant  to  the  heralded  the  11-day  progm 

coverage  director  of  public  relations  of  and  its  traditional  Aratnu 
Studebaker  Corporation  at  Nights  Pageant. 

South  Bend,  Ind.  • 

Free  Retail  Map 

The  1965  Retail  Map  of  tht 
United  States  is  available  freeb 
advertising  marketing  and  n 
search  executives  from  Auditi 
&  Surveys  Inc.  (One  Park  Avt 
New  York  10016).  It  is  based ci 
a  national  probability  sample  o: 
40,000  retail  outlets  of  all  kinds 
Included  in  the  data  are  dollar 
sales  in  18  major  retail  cite 
gories  and  distribution  of  retii: 
stores  by  regions. 
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This  market  is 
Test-Town,  Pa.! 


<  KltLT00NA> 

(  B/oir  County  f 
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Agency’s  PR  Director 

William  B.  Roberts  has  been 
named  public  relations  director 
of  Ackerman  Associates,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency.  He  has  been 
an  account  executive  of  the 
Ackerman  agency  for  the  past 
two  years. 


Doctors’  Ad  Drive 

CHicaa 

The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  undertake  a  $550, 
000  advertising  campaign  b 
bring  its  views  on  health  cm 
for  the  elderly  to  the  public.  Tin 
AMA  said  the  program  include 
spot  advertisements  on  thi 
Mutual  Radio  Network  and  thi 
Broadcasting  Com 


American 
pany’s  radio  and  television  netj 
works,  magazine  and  newspapej 
announcements. 


GOT  IT  MADE! 


These  pictures  tell  part  of  the 
story:  Altoona  people  shop 
at  home,  and  this  year  they'll 
have  over  $249  million*  to  spend 
on  products  advertised  in  the 
one  daily  pap)er  that  serves 
82.1%  of  homes  in  the  market 
— 98%  of  city  families! 
’65  Market  Guide 


Maidenform  Lines 

With  the  Spanish  influenc 
exerting  a  favorable  force  in  si 
phases  of  fashion  today,  Maiden 
form,  the  bra  maker,  has  tume( 
to  Spain  for  inspiration. 

The  ad,  photographed  at  th 
Alhambra  Palace  in  Granadi 
features  the  newest  Maiden 
form  bra,  ‘Dream- Aire.’ 

The  newspaper  campaign  in 
eludes  190  ads  in  39  market 
for  a  total  of  more  than  152,0# 
lines. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  27,  W* 


Mr.  Publisher,  get  the  facts  on  the 
fair-for-all  Single-Rate  Plan.  Write 
for  complete  information  on  the  ex¬ 
periences,  pro  and  con. 

Advertising  Director 


Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Only  Daily  Newspaper 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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@  Special  Report: 

For  the  most  powerful  solid 
fuel  rocket  motor  ever  fired 
the  world’s  toughest  steel 


maximum  Strength,  durability,  economy 


A  steel’s  toughness  is  its  ability  to  resist  stress 
without  cracking  or  tearing  apart.  Many  steels  are 
ultra-strong  but  not  necessarily  ultra-tough,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  steel  that  is  both. 
U.  S.  Steel  did  it.  The  steel  is  called  maraging  steel 
-at  least  8  times  stronger  than  structural  steel.  It  is 
so  tough  that  plates  only  %  of  an  inch  thick  con¬ 
tained  the  fury  of  the  most  powerful  solid-fuel 
rocket  firing  in  history. 

The  firing  of  this  rocket  took  place  in  an  almost 
lunar  landscape  near  the  Calif ornia-Mexico  border. 
It  had  little  of  the  drama  typical  of  liquid  fuel 
rockets.  A  Eockheed  Propulsion  Company  engineer 
simply  pushed  a  button  right  on  schedule  and  a  half 
million  pounds  of  solid  propellant  ignited,  sending 
a  thunderous  column  of  flame  skywards  from  the 
test  stand.  The  motor  developed  1,000,000  lbs.  of 
thrust,  exactly  as  planned.  After  109  seconds,  again 
exactly  as  planned,  the  tower  of  flame  died  and  the 
Air  Force  representatives  announced  a  “major 
milestone”  in  the  trip  into  space. 

There  have  been  other  solid-fuel  rockets  but  never 
before  on  such  a  grand  scale.  The  motor  case  was  13 
feet  in  diameter  and  75  feet  tall.  A  very  special 
breed  of  steel  was  required  to  withstand  the  enor¬ 
mous  forces.  U.  S.  Steel’s  new  maraging  steel  filled 
the  bill:  it  is  the  toughest  steel  ever  made  at  its 
strength  level.  A  subsequent  hydrostatic  test  at 
pressures  even  higher  than  the  firing  proved  the 
maraging  steel  case  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 

The  new  steel  differs  from  other  ultra-strong  steels 
in  several  ways.  It  is  easy  to  fabricate  and  weld,  and 
it  can  be  heat  treated  after  being  fabricated  with 
virtually  no  dimensional  distortion.  The  heat  treat¬ 
ing  process  that  develops  maraging  steel’s  strength 
is  also  remarkably  simple ;  it  requires  none  of  the 
costly  quenching  equipment  needed  for  most  ultra¬ 
strong  steels. 

Two  other  firms  are  building  even  larger  solid-fuel 
boosters  of  USS  Maraging  Steel,  260-inch  diameter 
giants  as  large  as  two  diesel  locomotives  end-to-end. 
Scientists  envision  a  cluster  of  six  full-size  motors 


HICAG( 


of  this  generation  developing  an  initial  stage  thrust 
of  44,000,000  lbs.  Combined  with  a  liquid-fuel 
second  stage,  such  a  vehicle  could  propel  a  1,000,000 
lb.  payload  into  low  earth  orbit. 

United  States  Steel  has  been  introducing  an  average 
of  two  new  or  improved  products  each  month.  And 
we  like  to  suggest  innovations  in  the  use  of  all  steel 
products.  Do  business  with  U.  S.  Steel . . .  where  the 
big  idea  is  innovation.  United  States  Steel,  525 
William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 


United  States  Steel:  where  the  hig  idea  is  innovation 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Stolen  Auto  Theme 
Brought  Pot  of  Gold 


By  Stan  FiiiHness 

(14M,  l*rf>vidrnce  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Georpe  0.  Varner,  CAM  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
NewH,  has  sent  aloni?  a  24-pafre 
“Special  Automotive  Shopper’s 
Guide’’  that  ran  Jan.  27  with 
a  color  cover  plus  a  2-color  and 
black  back  page. 

Says  Mr.  Varner:  “I  stole  the 
idea  from  the  Mihvaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  it  worked  fine.  If  any¬ 
body  wants  a  copy,  tell  ’em  to 
write  soon.” 

The  section,  “largest  selection 
of  new  and  used  cars  ever  com¬ 
piled  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,”  pro¬ 
duced  1,510  inches  of  Automo¬ 
tive  Display  plus  100  inches  of 
set  solid  copy  lifted  from  the 
Classified  section  for  this  day 
only. 

Running  about  75-25  adver¬ 
tising  to  news,  the  section  car¬ 
ried  much  better  than  usual 
news  content.  Auto  service  copy 
and  bank  loans  and  some  na¬ 
tional  copy  completed  the  special 
feature. 


\  ILLINOIS  I 

In  this  ^7  C 
midwest  T 

two-state  area,  ^1^ 

Only  Chicago 
is  larger  than 
Quad-Cities 

Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Argus  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 


QUAD  CiTKS  lAACIST  COMBlNlO  DAIIV  ClffCULATlON 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

ond 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 

REPRESENTED  BY  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO 


A  REVERSE  TWIST 

Now,  news  of  another  success 
in  the  realms  of  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising.  Of  late  there’s  been 
mention  of  men  taking  over  as 
women’s  news  editors. 

The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram  re¬ 
cently  used  a  reverse  twist.  .  .  . 
CAM  Jack  Heller’s  department 
produced  a  strong  12-page  (full 
size)  loaded-with-color  automo- 
tiv’e  section  titled  “Stars  of  the 
Showroom.” 

Instead  of  the  stock  and  stale 
editorial  material  usually  found 
in  a  section  of  this  kind,  this 
one  featured  “Auto  Fashion 
Notes”  handled  by  the  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram’s  fashion 
editor,  Mary  Ellis  Carlton. 

She  tied  together  auto  fash¬ 
ions  and  women’s  fashions  like 
they’ve  never  been  tied  before. 

Mr.  Heller’s  sales  staff  tip 
sheet  read:  “The  present  tre¬ 
mendous  backlog  of  consumer 
demand  makes  the  current  auto¬ 
motive  market  a  most  promis¬ 
ing  sales  objective  .  .  .  now  is 
the  time  to  inform  the  buying 
public  that  autos  are  available 
in  many  styles,  models  and  price 
ranges  .  .  .  now’s  the  time  to 
move  the  public  to  action.” 

Looks  like  some  advertisers 
were  moved  to  action  in  Long 
Beach  —  the  section  produced 
50,036  lines  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Jan.  29  issue. 

Worth  looking  into. 

A  *  « 

VIGOROUS  MEETING 

About  40  telephone  room  su¬ 
pervisors  and  over  80  CAMs  at¬ 
tended  the  Southern  Classified 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

the  cost  of  a  proof  reader.  But  no,  not  an  editor’s  wife.  She  must 
be  Mrs.  Gotrocks  and  read  the  paper  like  a  paid  subscriber.  Jim 
Comstock  looked  over  his  wife’s  shoulders  and  then  he  saw  what 

he  had  done.  But  he  couldn’t  believe  it.  Did  he  write  that  kind  of 
slush?  Was  he  headed  for  Groves  Press?  He  told  her  Bronson  did  it, 
but  she  knew  better.  He  told  her  about  the  gremlins,  how  they 

hadn’t  employment  in  the  B-29’s  any  more,  and  got  hooked  up  with 
country  print  shops.  She  said  for  him  to  shut  up  and  be  ashamed. 
He  didn’t  go  to  work  the  next  day.  It  was  Thursday,  deadhead  day. 

And  he  ne^ed  a  rest.  The  next  day,  Friday,  he  didn’t  go  either.  But 

on  Saturday  he  had  to.  That  was  when  Bronson  and  Jim  opened  the 
cash  register.  Together.  So  he  went  back  of  the  house  and  down  a 
back  alley  and  through  the  rear.  There  was  a  crowd  of  people  lined 
up.  Bronson  was  waiting  on  them.  Jim  knew  something  was  out  of 
kilter.  “How  did  we  spell  shirt  this  time?’’  he  whispered  to  Bronson. 
“It  isn’t  that  this  time.  It’s  the  Kinsey  report,”  Bronson  said.  “Are 
they  mad?”  “No,  they  are  buying  the  paper.”  “Then  why  aren’t  you 
selling  it?”  “Because  we  ran  out  yesterday  and  we  are  now  taking 
orders.  We’ll  run  it  next  week.”  And  they  ran  it  the  week  after  too, 
and  the  week  after  that.  And  they’d’ve  kept  on  running  it  if  their 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  hadn’t  stopped  them.  They  have  a  Watch 
and  Ward  Society  all  right.  It’s  a  little  old  woman  who  lives  at  Nettie 
.  . .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Va. 


Advertising  Managers  Associa-  AT’P’IVGV 

tion’s  combined  meetings  Jan.  1 

30  through  Feb.  3  in  Mobile,  ITEI^S 

1  &I3  AITTA 

The  supervisors’  meetings  held  ^  Weber  pers-  nnel  at- 

the  stage  for  the  first  two  days,  tending  the  Pacific  Northwest- 
with  subjects  ranging  from  re-  based  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
cruitment  and  absenteeism  to  latioris  agency’s  annual 

cold  turkey  selling  and  telephone  nrieeting  in  Seattle  heat  d  agency 
communications.  president  George  H.  Weber  re- 

High  points  included  a  talk  company  s  l9<>4  billings 

on  overcoming  difficult  sales  op-  excess  of  $10  million  for 

position  by  Martha  Kelley,  su-  history, 

pervisor  of  the  Fort  Myers  New  officers  elected  included 
(Fla.)  News  Press,  and  a  film,  Kaufrnan,  chairman  of 

“Producing  Salable  Copy,”  pre- 

.seated  by  Ted  MacDonald  of  the  Richard  M.  Wilkens,  executive 
MacDonald  Classified  Service,  vicepresulents.  Weber  continues 
Lafayette,  Ind.  as  president  and  chief  executive 

A  panel  discussion  on  rates,  *  *  * 

moderated  by  Gladys  Busbin,  _  , 
supervisor  of  the  Atlunta  (Ga.)  tucker 
JoumoZ  and  Constitution,  pro-  announced  total  billings  for 

vided  a  springboard  for  lively  ^ 

discussion  One  of  the  most  r^  compared  with  $7 

warding  sessions  in  the  manag- 

f  A.*  Ai  <ixT  vcsi*  Witn  tn©  sicQui* 

ers  meetings  was  the  Newspa-  ^.. .  ,  .  -  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

per  Exchange  Program,”  headed  sition  of  a  ^  interest 

up  by  John  Stein  of  the  Lmius- 

viUe  (Ky.)  Conrier -Journal.  &  Associates,  a  Durham,  Nort 

CAMS  trWled  naners  fto  he  Carolina  agency  billing  over 

CAMS  traded  Papere  (to  be  Tucker  Wayne  now 

taken  home  with  them)  and  ,  .  L  u  1 _ 

,.  4-  n  u  ■  a  i.  claims  to  be  the  largest  adver- 

aftera  how-to  briefing  meet-  the  South. 

ing  were  given  analysis  sheets  ^  accounts  were  added  to 
to  fill  out  later.  „  „„„„„„  • 

The  problems  of  CAMs  ^  ^ 

throughout  the  country  are  j,,^tion  of  four  new  members 
pretty  much  the  same,  but  this  the  board  of  directors  of 
writer  was  impressed  with  this  Needham,  Harper  &  Steers,  Inc. 
.^uthem  Classified  organization  j^as  been  announced  by  William 
Matings  were  well  handled  and  ^  gt^ei-s.  Chairman.  The  new 
well  attended.  Participation  was  a^embei-s  are:  Dale  Anderson, 
vigorous  and  vocal.  Publishers  director;  Albert 

got  their  money  s  worth.  ^  Klatt,  creative  director  of  the 

Tom  Meredith’  ^M  of  the  Chicago  Division;  Irving  Sonn, 
Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tmbune,  was  creative  director  of  the  New 
elected  president.  York  Division;  and  Blair  Ved- 

*  der,  in  charge  of  media  and  pro- 

Hayes  in  Food  Fielll  gramming,  Chicago. 

i|(  ]|c 

Jerome  A.^  Hayes  has  been  Eduard  Grosse  has  been 

appointed  Chica^  district  man-  appointed  managing  director  of 
ager  for  Food  Field  Reporter,  poote.  Cone  &  Belding  GmbH, 
Previously  he  held  a  sales  posi-  Frankfurt.  He  has  been  associ- 
tion  with  Million  Market  News-  ^ith  j.  Walter  Thompson 

papers.  He  has  also  worked  for  QmbH,  Frankfurt,  for  the  past 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  g  a  director.  Previ- 

the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  ^^giy^  he  worked  in  the  United 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  States  for  Ogilvy,  Benson  4 

Mather  and  for  Batten,  Barton, 
~  -  -  -  -  I  Durstine  &  Osborn.  Alan  Kirby, 

who  has  headed  the  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  office  in  Frankfurt 

since  Spring  1963,  will  return 
itor  s  wife.  She  must  ,  ^  t  ,  as  « 

paid  subscriber.  Jim  to  the  agency’s  London  office. 

then  he  saw  what  m  *  * 

e  write  that  kind  of  _  ,  t  i  t 

I  her  Bronson  did  it,  James  H.  Cohill  and  Joel  J, 

Davis  have  been  appointed  vice- 
up  and° be  ashamed.  presidents  of  Fletcher  Richards 

SSSSiS.te  Company. 

and  Jim  opened  the  * 

•  house  and  down  a  Edward  M.  Gallagher  and 

rowd  of  people  lined  i  tt  tt  i  • 

}mething  was  out  of  Richard  H.  Hurley,  vicepresi 

whispered  to  Bronson.  dents  and  management  super- 

Bronson  said.  Are  .  _  ,  »  j 

Then  why  aren’t  you  Visors  at  Compton  Advertising, 

The  wLk  °^ter“  tillf  appointed  senior  vice 

i  running  it  if  their  presidents  of  the  agency.  1” 

They  have  a  Watch  addition,  Mr.  Gallagher  was 

"pTeh  Vn*  named  assistant  to  the  presi- 

Richwood,  W.  Va.  Wilson  A.  Shelton. 
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How  can  a 
new  Ludlow 
call  for  less 
cash  than  a 
used  one? 


Do  this— before  you  buy  a  used  Ludlowi 

Send  us  your  name  on  the  coupon  below. 
Let  us  explain  how  our  new  "Package 
Plan”  can  give  you  a  new  Ludlow  sys¬ 
tem...  machine,  matrix  cabinet,  7  sticks, 
cleaner  kit,  accessories,  and  9  complete 
fonts  with  superior  figures,  grocery  logo¬ 
types  and  all  —  for  as  little  as  $30  a  week 
if  you  qualify. 


You  can  get  $3400  or  more  in  tax 
depreciation  on  your  new  Ludlow.  For 
example,  if  you  use  the  sum  of  the  years 
digits  method  of  tax  depreciation,  you 
could  get  a  $2,000  bonus  depreciation  ... 
and  a  $1454.54  first  year  regular  depre¬ 
ciation,  on  an  average  Ludlow  installation. 
What’s  more,  you  also  get  a  7%  invest¬ 
ment  credit  which  is  a  cash  deduction 
from  whatever  you  owe  in  income  tax. 
What  you  save  in  taxes  is  always  more 
than  the  low  down  payment  alone.  Your 
Ludlow  representative  can  show  you  how 
this  works. 

How  much  can  you  really  “save”  on  a 
used  Ludlow?  If  you  should  buy  a  used 
Ludlow  the  repairs  and  additions  can  cost 
you  up  to  50%  or  more  of  what  you 
"saved”.  For  instance,  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  want  different  type  fonts,  or  addi¬ 
tional  setting  sticks,  spaces,  quads  ...  or 
new  parts  to  put  the  machine  in  proper 
working  condition.  So  why  not  get  equip¬ 
ment  that  works  right  from  the  beginning? 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  5 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  •  Chicago,  III.  60614 

Please  send  complete  information 
about  Ludlow’s  new  "Package  Plan”. 


EASY!  Now  you  can  install  a  complete 
new  Ludlow  system  for  less  than  $500 
down  and  pay  only  $30  a  week! 

Remember  —  there’s  no  guarantee  on  a 
used  Ludlow...  you  maybe  buying  some¬ 
one  else’s  headaches  in  an  older  used 
machine.  Each  new  Ludlow  is  guaranteed 
for  one  full  year — against  defects  in  work¬ 
manship  and  on  all  parts.  And  you  get  a 
professional  factory  installation  plus  hav¬ 
ing  your  people  trained  as  part  of  the 
purchase  price. 


Name. 


Company. 


Address. 


.State. 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

‘Fired’  or  Dismissed, 
Truth  Doesn’t  Pay  Off 


A  story  that  he  had  been 
“fired”  undoubtedly  hurt  the 
feelings  of  a  school  official  in 
Kentucky  but  there  was  no  legal 
reason  to  give  him  balm  in  the 
form  of  libel  damages. 

The  Kentucky  Post  ( Kentucky 
edition  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  & 
Times  Star)  was  completely 
cleared  of  the  charges  by  U.  S. 
District  Judge  Mac  Swinford  in 
Covingrton  a  week  ago. 

W.  C.  Stevens,  former  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Gallatin  County 
school  system,  and  Alva  Lowe, 
former  chairman  of  the  school 
board,  sued  for  $214,000. 

Judge  Swinford  ruled  there 
was  no  evidence  of  malice  by  the 
newspaper  against  Stevens  in 
reporting  that  he  had  lost  his 
job.  The  story,  written  by  Patty 
Mummert,  was  true,  the  court 
said,  and  the  newspaper  was 
doing  its  duty  of  informing  the 
public. 

The  case  hinged  on  the  words 
used  to  tell  the  story,  the  school 
ofiicials  insisting  the  superin¬ 
tendent  had  been  dismissed 


whereas  the  paper  said  he  had 
been  fired. 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Swin¬ 
ford  said:  “I  can  understand 
that  these  plaintiffs  have  been 
offended,  had  their  feelings  hurt, 
been  embarrassed.  ...  I  must 
conclude  that  any  resentment 
they  have  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Kentucky  Post.  All  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Post  did  was  to  report  the 
facts  as  told  to  them.” 

The  choice  of  words  for  the 
headline,  said  the  judge,  were 
“absolutely  inconsequential.  .  .  . 
They  all  point  to  the  same  thing 
—  the  school  board  was  going  to 
be  sure  Mr.  Stevens  did  not 
serve  as  head  of  the  system  any 
more.” 

*  *  * 

‘SO  NEAR  THE  FACTS’ 

The  judge’s  ruling  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  case  has  a  precedent  in  a 
New  York  decision  of  some 
years  ago.  The  state’s  highest 
court  spelled  out  this  principle: 
“When  the  truth  is  so  near  the 
facts  as  published  that  fine 
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shaded  distinctions  must  be 
drawn  and  words  pressed  out  of 
their  ordinary  usage  to  sustain 
a  charge  of  libel,  no  legal  harm 
has  been  done.” 

This  reasoning  was  applied 
also  recently  in  dismissal  of  a 
suit  against  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  which  published 
a  chart  shown  at  a  State  Crime 
Commission  hearing.  Names  of 
“gamblers”  could  be  read  and 
one  of  the  persons  named  sued 
for  damages. 

The  newspaper  pleaded  the 
privilege  of  a  fair  report  of  an 
official  proceeding.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  story  and  chart 
had  been  published  that  the  offi¬ 
cial  who  presented  it  revealed 
that  it  contained  some  names 
of  persons  not  connected  with 
gambling  activities. 

As  a  consequence  the  court 
.said,  “The  publisher  was  not 
bound  to  know  what  Cohn  (the 
former  district  attorney)  meant 
to  testify.  To  hold  otherwise 
would  place  a  burden  on  the 
press.” 

The  newspaper,  the  court  said, 
presented  a  fair  and  true  ac¬ 
count  of  testimony  before  the 
Commission  and  the  material 
depicted  on  the  chart  shown  at 
the  hearing. 

«  *  « 

CANDIDA'TE  IS  A  TARGET 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court 
followed  the  general  rule  ap¬ 
plying  to  privileged  criticism  of 
public  officials  in  a  recent  deci¬ 
sion  in  favor  of  the  Detroit 
News. 

A  few  days  before  the  1960 
election,  the  News  reported : 
“Every  time  John  D.  Dingell, 
Democratic  incumbent,  gets  re¬ 
elected  we  keep  hoping  that  he 
will  live  up  to  his  potential  for 
better  service.  Maybe  if  re¬ 
elected  he  will  this  time.  In  any 
event  we  cannot  endorse  his  op¬ 
ponent,  Robert  J.  Robbins,  a  Re¬ 
publican  who  represents  the 
thinking  of  the  ultra  Old  Guard 
group  which  complains  that 
President  Eisenhower  has  made 
socialism  respectable.” 


The  court  actually  went  back 
to  a  case  76  years  ago  in  whkk 
the  Grand  Rapids  Daily  Demo. 
crat  was  fre^  of  libel.  The 
guideline  laid  down  then  was 
expressed  this  way: 

“When  one  becomes  a  candi¬ 
date  for  public  office  he  deliber¬ 
ately  places  his  conduct  and 
character  before  the  public  for 
their  discussion  and  considera¬ 
tion.  They  may  be  criticized  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  taste  of  the  writer 
or  speaker  and  the  law  will 
protect  them  in  so  doing  pro. 
vided  that  in  their  statements 
of  or  reference  to  the  facts  upon 
which  these  criticisms  are  based, 
they  observe  an  honest  regard 
for  the  truth.” 

With  the  Supreme  Court  (k- 
cision  in  the  New  York  Timtt 
case  in  mind,  the  Michigan 
court  commented  that  the  mod¬ 
em  doctrine  is  to  allow  discus¬ 
sion  of  public  men  regardless  of 
whether  the  statements  are  ex¬ 
actly  true,  provided  they  are  not 
malicious.  But  the  Michigan 
court,  finding  that  the  comments 
in  the  Detroit  News  was  true, 
held  to  the  view  that  no  public 
interest  can  be  served  by  pub¬ 
lication  of  falsehoods. 

In  this  reference,  the  court 
said:  “If  statements,  though 
false,  are  published  in  good  faith 
and  with  an  honest  belief  of 
their  truth,  the  damage  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  other 
rule  will  properly  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
rights  of  individuals.” 

• 

Lowry  Honored 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nearly  900  persons  attended 
the  annual  Post-Standard 
Women  of  Achievement  luncheon 
in  Hotel  Syracuse.  Featured 
speaker  was  Miss  Cynthia 
Lowry,  Associated  Press  radio 
and  television  columnist,  who 
described  highlights  of  her 
career  which  included  many  not¬ 
able  interviews.  Miss  Alice  F. 
Keegan,  Post-Standard  women’* 
editor,  gave  a  special  award  to 
Miss  Lowry. 
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Net  Profits  and  Revenues 
At  All-Time  High 


/W 


For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1964,  The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corporation 
reports  net  income  of  $1,865,454  or  $3.46  per  share  of  stock  —  a  record  high  in 
the  history  of  the  company.  It  was  an  increase  of  36%  over  1963  net  income  of 
$1,367,431  or  $2.59  per  share. 

Consolidated  net  revenue  from  all  operations  in  1964  amounted  to 
$36,839,798,  an  increase  of  $1,572,807  over  1963  consolidated  net  revenue 
of  $35,266,991. 

Net  revenue  from  newspaper  operations  was  $25,747,780  in  1964  compared 
with  $25,227,519  in  1963,  an  increase  of  $520,261.  Of  this  amount,  $513,038 
represents  an  increase  in  advertising  revenue.  Net  revenue  from  broadcasting 
in  1964  was  $11,092,018  compared  with  $10,039,472  in  1963,  an  increase 
of  $1,052,546. 

Cash  Dividend  Declared 


A  cash  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share  was  declared  on  December  18,  1964,  for 
payment  January  15,  1965.  During  the  year  $1,400,000  of  the  Corporation's 
debt  was  retired,  reducing  the  outstanding  debt  to  $1,800,000. 

Retained  earnings  of  the  Corporation  at  the  year  end  were  $13,641,393  com¬ 
pared  with  $12,585,721  at  the  end  of  1963,  an  increase  of  $1,055,672. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD  TRAVELER  CORPORATION 
300  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


President  and  Publisher 


Publishers  of  The  Boston  Herald,  The 
Boston  Traveler,  The  Boston  Sunday  Herald. 
Owners  of  Station  WHDH  (radio)  and 
WHDH-TV,  through  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
WHDH,  Inc. 


souri,  still  under  construction.  More 
than  16,800  civilians  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  alone  are  on  the  payroll 
of  the  federal  government. 

Kansas  City  is  home-base  for 
many  firms  doing  business  all  over 
the  world.  Such  well-known  names  as 
Trans  World  Airlines,  Hallmark  and 
Vendo  are  just  three  from  a  long  list. 

As  an  automotive  assembly  center. 
Kansas  City  is  one  of  the  busiest. 
Car  sales  are  brisk,  too.  Automobile 
and  truck  sales  in  the  metropolitan 
area  during  1964  totaled  65,479,  a 
10  per  cent  gain  over  196.3’s  banner 
year  figures. 

Kansas  City’s  reputation  as  a 
leading  meat  packing  and  processing 
center  is  well  known.  Kansas  City 
also  ranks  first  in  the  nation  as  a  Stock¬ 
er  and  feeder  cattle  market,  first  as  a 
distribution  point  for  farm  machinery 
and  equipment,  first  as  a  primary 
winter  wheat  market,  first  in  grain 
elevator  capacity,  second  in  wheat 
flour  production,  and  second  in  ani¬ 
mal  feed  production. 

The  metropolitan  area’s  pros¬ 
perity.  is  undergirded  by  8,462  individ¬ 
ual  retail  outlets  with  annual  sales 
volume  in  excess  of  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  This  shopping  complex  employs 
more  than  50,000  salespeople,  clerks 
and  inventory  handlers.  Bank  debits, 
those  reliable  barometers  of  economic 
health,  are  7  per  cent  above  those  of  a 
year  ago,  continuing  a  rise  that  began 
in  1961. 


Kansas  City’s  6-county  metropol¬ 
itan  area  and  its  19  neighboring  count¬ 
ies  make  up  The  Star’s  retail  trade 
zone,  one  of  the  richest  markets  in 
the  nation.  This  25-county  territory 
has  a  population  of  1,585,700  and 
more  than  .IVz  billion  dollars  of  spend¬ 
able  income  — money  after  taxes.  How 
this  rich,  responsive  audience  spends 
its  money  — and  where  — is  influenced 
by  the  products  and  prices  displayed 
in  The  Kansas  City  Star. 

Metropolitan  Kansas  City  re¬ 
flects  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
market.  That  prosperity  is  maintained 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  economy. 
Wide  industrial  diversification  insu¬ 
lates  the  region’s  stability  against 
extremes  in  the  business  cycle. 
Seasonal  ups  and  downs  do  not  de¬ 
velop  into  radical  shifts  character¬ 
istic  of  highly  specialized  or  nar¬ 
rowly-based  markets. 

Among  the  industries  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  Kansas  City’s  versatile  and 
varied  economy  are  primary  metals, 
fabricated  metals,  machinery  man¬ 
ufacturing,  auto  assembly,  chemical 
and  allied  products,  livestock  pro¬ 
cessing,  electronics  and  airlines 
maintenance. 

The  federal  government  affirms 
its  faith  in  the  territory  by  locating  in 
Kansas  City  such  strategic  install¬ 
ations  as  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration,  record  center,  regional 
headquarters  for  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  the  downtown  Federal 
building,  largest  building  in  Mis¬ 


Offices  maintained  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Miami  Beach 


In  the  heart  of  America,  Kansas 
City  is  served  by  12  trunk-line  rail¬ 
roads,  7  key  airlines,  dozens  of  truck¬ 
ing  firms,  barges  and  pipelines  — 
transportation  facilities  without  peer 
anywhere. 

Basically,  Kansas  City  is  a  com¬ 
munity  of  homes  rather  than  apart¬ 
ments.  The  percentage  of  home  own¬ 
ership— 70.9  per  cent  — is  probably 
unequalled  in  any  other  large  city  in 
the  nation.  Famed  for  its  beautiful 
residential  areas,  Kansas  City  also 
boasts  sunlit,  splashing  fountains, 
fine  statues,  broad  tree-lined  boule¬ 
vards  and  spacious  public  parks  and 
playgrounds. 

The  Nelson  Art  Gallery,  Phil¬ 
harmonic  orchestra  and  Starlight  Thea¬ 
ter  have  long  been  focal  points  of  cul¬ 
tural  activity.  In  recent  years,  import¬ 
ant  strides  have  been  taken  by  the 
Lyric  Opera  and  semi-professional 
drama  groups  of  importance  to  young 
people  planning  careers  in  the  Arts. 

Metropolitan  Kansas  City  is  made 
up  of  374,000  households.  The  net 
effective  buying  income  per  house¬ 
hold  is  $7,788  — $658  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average.  Johnson  County,  one 
of  the  six  counties  in  the  metro  area, 
ranks  seventh  from  the  top  among  all 
counties  in  America  in  median  income. 
In  dollars,  that  adds  up  to  $8,161  an¬ 
nual  income,  per  capita. 

In  such  budgets,  there  is  a  great 
consumer  potential,  both  in  neces¬ 
sities  and  luxuries.  Take  travel,  for 


instance.  Passport  figures  document 
the  avid  interest  Kansas  Citians  have 
in  overseas  vacations.  A  year  ago, 
the  number  of  passports  issued  loc¬ 
ally  increased  54  per  cent  over  the 
previous  12-month  period. 

Living  costs  in  Mid-America  are 
substantially  lower  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country;  dollars  buy  more. 
HIGH  INCOMES  PLUS  LOWER 
COST  OF  LIVING  make  Kansas 
City  the  sixth  busiest  market  of  all 
cities  with  more  than  1,000,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  In  fact,  per  capita  sales  run 
a  husky  21  per  cent  ahead  of  the 
national  average. 

Consider  for  a  moment  The  Star’s 
unique  position  in  this  rich  market  — 
the  only  metropolitan  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  area.  The  Star’s  saturation  of 
its  trade  zone  is  unmatched  by  any 
other  newspaper  in  America.  (With 
the  exception  of  the  Miami  Herald.) 

More  important,  94  per  cent  of 
The  Star’s  circulation  is  DELIVERED 
DIRECT  TO  THE  HOME,  where 
important  buying  decisions  are  made. 
That  94  per  cent  is  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  home  delivered  circulation 
of  any  big-city  newspaper  in  America 
—  and  it  is  delivered  to  a  vast  audience 
of  readers  whose  net  effective  buying 
income  is  $3,  629,913,000. 

Mr.  Advertiser;  That’s  a  lot  of 
money  for  your  Star  advertising  to 
talk  to! 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Frank  Clayton — from  news 
editor  to  editor,  Alexander  City 
(Ala.)  Outlook. 

«  *  * 

Paul  McCormick,  formerly 
with  the  Harlingen  (Tex.) 
Valley  Star — to  copy  desk.  Port 
Arthur  (Tex.)  News;  Randy 
Galloway,  formerly  with  Grand 
Prairie  (Tex.)  News  Texan  and 
the  Dallas  News  —  to  sports 
writer,  Port  Arthur  News. 


A  new  division,  called  Fairchild 
Visuals,  has  just  been  created  by 
Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  Named 
to  the  post  of  Coordinator  for  the 
new  division  is  Ed  (^Id,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  retail  management  news 
specialist  for  the  company.  Fairchild 
Visuals  will  produce  visual  aids, 
including  slide  presentations,  for  the 
business  community  with  special 
consideration  for  the  merchandis¬ 
ing,  fashion  and  industrial  areas 
covered  by  its  publications. 


James  B.  Barber,  publisher. 
Grants  Daily  Beacon — elected 
president  of  New  Mexico  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


John  Millrany — from  city 
hall  reporter  to  assistant  city 
editor,  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press.  Avery  Keener — to  city 
hall  beat. 


DEDMON 


Mrs.  Richard  Bethell  — 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ottawa  (Kan.) 
Herald  replacing  Hank  Crock¬ 
ett — now  in  display  advertising. 


Robert  Brandegee  has  joined  Fair- 
child  as  an  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  for  MET.\LWORKING  NEWS. 
Mr.  Brandegee  mil  head  a  new 
Pittsburgh  sales  oflBce  established 

by  METALWORKING  NEWS,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Oliver  Building,  Mellon 
Square. 


MELICENT  PERKINS  received  a  pin  for  65 
years  of  employment  with  the  Home  News 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  Secretary-treasurer 
BEXYL  L.  Reubens,  a  1940  of  the  company,  she  has  worked  for  four 
graduate  of  the  University  of  generations  of  the  Boyd  family. 

Missouri  school  of  journalism  — 
named  director  of  press  infor¬ 
mation  and  promotion  for  ABC 
New.s. 


During  the  week  of  Mar.  1,  Vivian 
Infantine  will  be  calling  on  shoe 
manufacturers  in  St.  Louis  and 
Nashville.  Miss  Infantine,  who  is 
the  fashion  editor  for  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS,  will  be  checking  the  style 
trend  in  women's  shoes. 


James  H.  Porterfield,  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Morgan¬ 
town  (W.  Va.)  Dominion  News, 
later  with  AP  —  now  an  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Carl  Byoir 
&  Associates,  pr  counsel. 


BRINTON 


Peter  A.  Masley,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star  suburban  staff 
reporter  —  named  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Congressman 
Hervey  G.  Machen  of  Maryland. 


The  Spring,  1%5,  edition  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  “Domestics  &  Linens,  Rug^s 
&  %ower  Curtains’’  Directory  is 
now  off  the  press  and  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  buyers  throughout  the 
country.  The  new  edition  contains 
4,483  listings  of  merchandise  sources 
for  use  by  retailers. 


Jerry  W.  Poole,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Phoenix  newsman  — 
now  press  secretary  to  U.  S. 
Sen.  Paul  J.  Fannin  of  Arizona. 


David  B.  Schneider  —  from 
the  Ashland  (0.)  Daily  Gazette 
staff  to  the  Lebanon  (O.)  West¬ 
ern  Star  as  managing  editor. 
He  was  formerly  a  reporter  for 
the  Star. 


ROBERT  MACON,  city  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette,  holds  the  Silver  Beaver 
Award  given  him  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

EMMETT  DEDMON,  executive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  is  the  35tli 
president  of  the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Chicago.  He  has  been  chairman 
of  its  public  relations  committee. 


Lou  Gropp,  fashion  editor  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY,  will  be 
spending  the  first  ten  days  in  March 
in  Virginia  and  North  (Carolina.  He 
will  be  calling  on  furniture  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  in  the  area. 


LEWIS 


A.  L.  Frazier  —  from  Alameda 
(Calif.)  Times-Star  to  the  Liv¬ 
ermore  (Calif.)  Herald  &  News 
as  circulation  manager. 


JAMES  E.  BRINTON,  who  worked  as  a  printer  on  his  father's  weekly  while 
earning  his  Ph.D.  in  mass  communications,  is  moving  from  Stanford  University 
in  California  to  the  University  of  Colorado  where  he  will  be  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism. 


Paul  Speegle  —  from  amuse¬ 
ment  editor,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News  Call  Bulletin,  to 
public  relations  for  Ross/ Atkins 
store  organization. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pabllsibars  of 

Daily  Nawt  ItKord,  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homo  Fumitliings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Nawi,  Drug  News  Weakly, 
Man's  Woar  Electronic  Naws,  looks, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


DAVID  D.  LEWIS,  a  former  UPl  writer  and  Pittsburgh  Press  copy  editor,  ii 
now  vicepresident  for  public  information  of  Radio  Free  Europe  Fund.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Sumner  P.  Ahibum. 


H.  P.  Smith,  former  circula-  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

tion  manager  of  the  Macon  Peter  J.  Hayes  —  from  news  Paul  Southwick,  former  AP 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News  for  editor  to  manager  of  the  San  correspondent  in  Concord,  N.  H, 

19  years  and  assistant  to  the  Francisco  bureau  of  UPI,  sue-  bureau  —  to  special  assistant 

publisher  the  past  year  —  re-  ceeding  Charles  R.  Moore,  now  to  the  U.  S.  Commerce  Depart- 

tired.  in  Honolulu  bureau.  ment  for  congressional  relation! 
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Monte  Helm,  assistant  copy  John  E.  Black,  assistant 
chief  of  the  suburban  sections  business  manager  —  named  to 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  board  of  directors  of  Spring- 
Kobert  Diebold,  editor  of  the  held  (O.)  Newspapers  Inc. 
Times  Orange  County  section  in  •  •  • 

Santa  Ana  —  exchanged  assign-  Kerby  M.  Spicer,  cable  editor 
ments.  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 

*  *  *  News  —  retired  to  California, 

Ralph  Worsham  —  from  real  after  44  years  in  newspaper 

estate  editor,  Santa  A  no  (Calif.)  work. 

Register,  to  reporter-photogra-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

pher,  Pasco  (Wash.)  Tri-Cities  Ben  Callaway,  outdoor  edi- 
Herald.  Brad  Slack  —  from  tor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
the  Register  night  desk  —  to  Daily  News  —  the  Henshall 

real  estate  editor.  Award  of  the  American  Fishing 

*  *  ♦  Tackle  Manufacturers  Associa- 

JoHN  Power,  managing  editor  tion  for  interpretive  reporting 

of  the  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily  of  sport  fishing. 

News  —  resigned  to  rejoin  the  *  ♦  ♦ 

Pinkley  Newspapers  on  the  El  Ernest  H.  Hardin,  secretary- 
Centro  (Calif.)  Valley  Press,  treasurer  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Robert  Brown  —  from  La  Ha-  Telegraph  and  News  for  20 
bra  (Calif.)  Star,  succeeds  Mr.  years  —  retired. 

Power;  Charles  Abair  —  to  ♦  ♦  * 

sports  editor.  Daily  News;  Dave  Ben  East,  former  outdoor  edi- 
Nichols  —  to  city  hall  reporter,  tor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Daily  News.  Press  —  now  senior  field  editor 

*  ♦  *  of  Outdoor  Life  magazine. 

Lawrence  McMullen — from  *  ♦  • 

the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-  Jerry  Strader  —  from  classi- 
Post  to  the  suburban  staff  of  fied  advertising  manager,  Green- 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  ville  (Tex.)  Herald  Banner,  to 

*  *  *  same  position,  San  Angelo 

Timothy  Tyler  —  from  as-  (Tex.)  Standard-Times. 

sistant  picture  editor,  Philadel—  *  •  ♦ 

phia  Bulletin,  to  Congressman  Robert  L.  Clark — from  man- 
William  J.  Green’s  staff  as  ad-  aging  editor  to  editor,  Strouda- 
ministrative  assistant.  burg  (Pa.)  Pocono  Record,  suc- 

*  *  *  ceeding  James  H.  Ottaway  Jr. 

Denis  Kneble  —  from  librar-  —  now  assistant  publisher  of 

ian  to  suburban  news  desk,  Phil-  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
adelphia  Bulletin.  Times;  C.  Jeffrey  Cox  —  from 

*  *  *  county  reporter  to  news  editor. 

Jack  Helsel,  Philadelphia  Record. 

Daily  News  feature  writer  —  *  ♦  ♦ 

assigned  to  the  “Around  the  Mary  Ellis  Carlton  —  from 
Town”  column.  fashion  editor  to  director  of 

*  *  *  women’s  activities.  Long  Beach 

Hal  Wood,  Western  Division  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 

sports  editor  for  UPI — to  sports  Telegram;  lOLA  Masterson  — 
editor,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  re-  to  society  editor;  Mary  Neth  — 
placing  Red  McQueen,  now  home  furnishings  editor;  JuDY 
sports  editor  emeritus,  Andrew  Hazlett  —  from  the  Santa 
Mitsukado  —  named  executive  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Out- 
sports  editor.  look,  to  women’s  staff,  Independ- 

*  *  *  ent,  Press-Telegram. 

Cecil  Smith  —  television  col-  •  •  • 

umnist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Thomas  J.  Harrigan  —  pro- 
Times  —  re-assigned  to  report  moted  to  chief  of  the  AP  Hart- 
news  of  the  theater.  ford.  Conn.,  bureau. 
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ADAMS 


SMALL 


-iJAMES  H.  COUEY  JR, 


_  _  _ vlcepresldent 

■id  general  manager  of  the  Tribune 
•ornpany,  received  the  Tampa  Civi- 
!**  Club's  Citizen  of  the  Year  cita- 
after  only  three  years  of  resi¬ 
dence  there. 


sirman 


Kenneth  J.  Powell,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  Liberal  Southwest  Daily 
Times  —  elected  president,  Kan¬ 
sas  Press  Association. 


WnZ  m  by  Harry  C.  France 

The  weekend  investment  colnmn  that  covers  the  entire  broad 
spectrum  of  stocks  and  bonds  .  .  .  including  trends  and  the 
influences  working  behind  the  scene. 

It  is  the  kind  of  IN-DEPTH  investment  reporting  and  sound 
counsel  that  readers  need  to  help  make  their  dollars  grow  and 
avoid  tempting  speculation. 

Th*  Werid't  Uodiae  ladepvadMt  Syadkot* 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

2S0  Pork  Av«.,  N«w  York  10017  212-YU  4-7S25 
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A.  SMALL  JR.,  assistar^t 

;f-b'isher  of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening 
replaced  his  father  on  the  board  Post  —  new  president  of  South 
of  directors  of  the  Arizona  Bank.  Carolina  Press  Association. 
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JOURNALISM  EDLCATION 

Publishers  Urge 
J  School  at  U.C. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

Establishment  of  a  School  of 
Journalism  on  the  Berkeley  cam¬ 
pus  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  urped  in  a  resolution 
endorsed  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Such  a  school  should  be  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Sciences,  the  CNPA  said  in 
a  resolution  addressed  to  the 
regents  of  the  University. 

The  CNPA  resolution  rejected 
the  implication  that  journalism 
is  of  minor  importance  in  an 
answer  to  the  College  of  L&S 
action  in  eliminating  journalism 
as  a  major. 

The  College  action  came  after 
25  years  of  awarding  degrees 
in  journalism.  The  L&S  execu¬ 
tive  committee  reaffirmed  its 
stand  while  the  CNPA  conven¬ 
tion  was  nearing  its  close  here 
recently. 

The  resolution  was  signed  by 
Jack  Craemer,  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal  and  newly- 
elected  CNPA  president.  It  was 
drawn  after  the  convention’s 
close  by  a  special  commission 
and  delivered  to  Dr.  Clark  Kerr, 
president  of  the  University  of 
California. 

The  CNPA  membership  pre¬ 
viously  had  voted  to  leave  the 
expression  of  its  views  on  the 
downgrading  of  journalism  at 
Berkeley  to  the  directors  so  that 
Dr.  Kerr’s  views  could  be  heard 
at  the  convention.  (E&P,  Feb. 
13). 

Conferences  already  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  investigate  the  steps 
essential  to  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  journalism  at 
Berkeley. 

Among  those  who  have  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations  to  join  in  an 
examination  of  proposals  for  the 


school  are  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
dean,  and  Penn  Kimball,  in 
charge  of  curricula,  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

The  CNPA  resolution  de¬ 
clared  : 

“The  discovery,  reporting, 
verifying,  editing,  dissemination 
and  publishing  of  truthful  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  public  is  of  basic 
importance  to  effective  survival 
of  government  and  of  our  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  trained  professional 
newspapermen  and  for  trained 
men  for  the  dissemination  by 
other  media.” 

“No  profession  transcends  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  people 
of  the  nation  truthfully  and  ade¬ 
quately  informed,”  it  asserted. 

The  resolution  informed  the 
regents  of  the  University  of 
California  that  “CNPA  rejects 
the  implication  that  journalism 
is  of  such  minor  importance 
that  it  is  suitable  only  for  the 
lower  87^,2  percent  of  college 
and  university  students.” 

• 

Niemaii  Fellowship 
Selectors  Appointed 

Harvard  University  has  ap¬ 
pointed  its  Selecting  Committee 
for  Nieman  Fellowships  for 
1965-66.  The  members  are: 

Henry  R.  Gemmill,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Sylvan  H.  Meyer,  editor  of 
the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times. 

Paul  Ringler,  editorial  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

John  U.  Monro,  dean  of 
Harvard  College. 

William  M.  Pinkerton,  news 
officer  of  Har\'ard. 

Dwight  E.  Sargent,  curator  of 
the  Nieman  Fellowships. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Strong  Drink 

Many  newspapers  specify  the  form  whisky  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  whiskey,  presumably  under  the  impulse  toward 
simplicity  that  inclines  them  to  cigarct  as  against  cigcr 
rette  and  to  employe  as  against  employee. 

Simplicity  is  to  be  encouraged,  although  I  notice  that 
some  newspapers  are  now  reverting  to  cigarette,  em- 
ployee,  having  observed  that  few  publications,  in  general, 
use  the  simpler  spellings,  and  having  concluded  that 
insistence  on  this  kind  of  individuality  only  cau.ses  in¬ 
convenience.  Somehow,  the  public  has  never  taken  kindly 
to  simplified  spellings. 

I  always  thought  whisky  and  whiskey  were  nothing 
more  than  equivalent  variants.  But  I  discovered,  in  a 
piece  brought  to  my  attention  by  my  old  friend,  George 
F.  Sweeney,  director  of  information  at  Pomona  College, 
that  only  the  form  whisky  is  properly  applied  to  Scotch. 

This  fact  was  expounded  at  some  length  in  a  letter 
to  the  editors  of  The  New  Yorker  from  one  of  their 
contributors,  Alastair  Reid,  that  was  published  Nov.  14, 
1964.  I  verified  his  thesis  by  quickly  checking  the  labels 
on  several  bottles  owned  by  my  neighbors.  If  it’s  Scotch, 
it’s  whisky.  Bourbon  and  Irish  and  rye  are  usually  (but 
not  invariably)  labeled  whiskey.  And  the  plurals  are 
whiskies  (for  whisky)  and  whiskeys  (for  whiskey). 

Scots  on  their  native  heath,  Mr.  Reid  pointed  out,  never 
use  the  descriptive  Scotch;  they  simply  say  whisky, 
since  drinking  anything  but  Scotch  there  is  unheard  of. 


Wayward  Words 


Plaitifield.  Newv  Jersey 


Accumulative  and  cumulative  are  interchangeable. 
Fowler  found  the  first  giving  way  to  the  second.  Now 
a  reverse  movement  seems  to  be  noticeable,  althou^ 
cumulative  is  generally  preferable, 

*  *  * 

“Democratic  politicians  aren’t  blinking  at  the  fact  that 
his  popularity  gives  them  a  slight  chance  of  recapturing 
the  legislature.”  The  idiom  is  Mink  the  fact,  not  blink  at. 
One  blinks  at  a  strong  light;  not  to  blink  (the  usual 
form  of  the  expression)  means  to  take  into  account. 

*  *  * 

Bivalve  is  the  journalese  variant  of  clam  or  oyster. 

*  *  * 

In  general,  what  is  comic  is  funny  with  the  intention 
of  being  so;  what  is  comical  is  funny  whether  or  not  that 
is  the  intention.  Consequently  comical  is  often  derisive. 
The  uses  tend  to  overlap,  however,  and  comic  often  dis¬ 
places  comical  in  its  strict  sense. 

*  *  * 

A  noun  of  address  should  be  set  off  by  commas,  a 
nicety  often  neglected:  “Johnny  says,  ‘I’d  like  to  take 
photography  Mr.  Counselor.’  ”  photography,  Mr.  C. 
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Throughout  the  United  States . . . 


In  every  one  of  our  50  United  States  and  throughout  the  free  world,  thousands  of 
skilled  men  with  pride  in  their  paper,  insist  on  Wood  Flong  mats.  As  specialists, 
they  recognize  the  “better  difference”  in  their  results  with  Wood  Flong  mats.  And 
—they  also  know  Wood  Flong  Corporation  is  a  specialist,  too,  because  we’ve  been 
making  mats,  and  only  mats,  for  53  long  years.  So-when  you  want  better  print¬ 
ing,  try  Wood  Flong  mats . . .  they’re  really  a  better  mat! 

SUPHt  fLONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPIR  FIONOS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
*  ORtiN  BAKID  MATS  •  SYNDICATt  MATS  •  AD  MATS 

r 

•\  On*-pi#c#  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mat-A  NBW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N«w  York  OHIO*:  881  Fifth  Av*.,  Fhon*:  MU  7-2980 


SERVINO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


ana  m  rnvatrn  jjiancs  in  intxiw— 


COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


The  Weekly  Editor 

SEARCH  FOR  NON-READERS 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  Lapeer  (Mich.)  Lapeer 
County  Press  came  up  with  an 
offbeat  promotion  when  it  of¬ 
fered  a  public  reward  for  the 
names  of  non-readers  to  the 
weekly. 

The  County  Press  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  13,068  in  a  county 
of  42,000  and  a  city  of  6,000.  Its 
subscription  is  $5  per  year  and 
its  newsstand  price  is  15  cents. 
About  half  the  circulation  is 
newsstand. 

“We  claim  that  no  newspaper 
in  Michigan,  daily  or  weekly, 
saturates  an  entire  county  so 
thoroughly,”  Publisher  Bob 
Myers  said.  “We  claim  to  be  the 
only  newspaper  in  Michigan  that 
makes  people  feel  like  15  cents.” 

In  recent  years,  the  Lapeer 
County  Press  has  done  little  pro¬ 
motion.  It  maintains  that  read¬ 
ers  outside  the  county  are  of  no 
value  to  it  and  non-readers  in¬ 
side  the  county  are  costly  to 
find. 

So  the  weekly  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  for  them.  “Who  Doesn’t 
Read  the  Press?  Reward  Of¬ 
fered,”  a  headline  in  the  Jan. 


28  issue  of  the  County  Press. 

The  story  claimed  there  was 
“hardly  anything  as  hard  to  find 
in  Lapeer  County  as  a  man  or 
woman  who  doesn’t  read  the 
County  Press. 

“In  fact,  it’s  getting  so  tough, 
we’re  offering  a  reward  for 
them.” 

The  County  Press  said  it 
would  give  $1  for  the  name  and 
address  of  each  non-reader  re¬ 
ported  to  it,  provided  they  were 
at  least  18  years  old  and  lived 
in  Lapeer  County.  The  weekly 
would  give  a  three-month  free 
subscription  to  each  such  non¬ 
reader. 

The  paper  provided  a  blank 
and  an  affidavit  which  the  sender 
could  use.  The  affidavit  read: 

“I  never  (or  almost  never) 
read  the  County  Press  but  I 
will  accept  a  3-month  trial  sub¬ 
scription  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  I  am  under  no  obligation. 
I  live  in  Lapeer  County.  I  am 
18  years  old  or  over  and  no 
one  in  my  home  takes  or  buys 
the  Press.” 

The  offer  was  limited  to  one 
rewai'd  per  person  and  expired 
Feb.  12. 

On  Feb.  4,  the  Press  reported 
that  subscribers  had  turned  in 
36  non-readers.  The  most  un¬ 
usual  one,  the  story  said,  was 
Jule  Dean,  a  drug  store  owner 
at  Imlay  City.  His  store  sold 
more  copies  of  the  County  Press 
than  any  other  newsstand.  Mr. 
Dean,  according  to  the  story, 
said  he  had  been  too  busy  sell¬ 
ing  250  papers  each  week  to 
read  one. 

One  of  his  employes  uncov¬ 
ered  him. 

The  Press  listed  the  36. 

“We  wouldn’t  mind  challeng¬ 
ing  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
country  to  make  the  same  offer,” 


Mr.  Myers  said. 

The  reward  promotion  was 
similar  to  another  one  the  Press 
used  a  year  ago.  Their  ad  sales¬ 
man  would  ask  an  advertiser  to 
pick  a  name  at  random  from  the 
phone  book,  call  it  and  ask:  “Do 
you  read  the  County  Press?” 

A  “no”  answer  earned  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  $5.  “In  50  calls,  we  lost 
once,”  Mr.  Myers  said.  “That 
one  was  a  man  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction  who  couldn’t  read  Eng¬ 
lish.  We  gave  the  stunt  pub¬ 
licity  and  created  a  little  com¬ 
ment  among  the  merchants.” 

Mr.  Myers  adds  that  the 
County  Press  boosted  its  rates 
15  months  ago  from  $4  per  year 
and  10  cents  per  copy.  He  re¬ 
lated  that  a  “renew  now”  cam¬ 
paign  just  before  the  increase 
brought  in  $24,000.  One  sub¬ 
scriber  renewed  for  25  years. 
“The  increase  didn’t  cost  us  any 
circulation,”  Mr.  Myers  .said. 

*  *  * 

STORMY  ISSUE 

There  are  many  stories  about 
newspapers  coming  out  late  be¬ 
cause  of  winter  storms.  But  how 
about  one  on  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  which  came  out  early  be¬ 
cause  of  a  storm? 

The  75-year-old  Barrington 
(Ill.)  Courier  Review  did  that 
the  week  of  Jan.  25  after  the 
northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago 
were  hit  with  a  $2  million  ice 
storm  on  Saturday,  followed  by 
eight  inches  of  snow  on  Sunday. 
At  one  point,  70  percent  of  the 
houses  in  this  exurban  commu¬ 
nity  were  without  electricity. 

The  Courier  Review  came  out 
Wednesday,  a  day  early.  Why? 
Shepai'd  Robinson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  five-newspaper 
group,  supplied  the  answer: 

“One  of  the  biggest  frustra¬ 
tions  of  the  suburban  weekly  is 
the  fact  that  when  a  big  story 
breaks  you  can’t  do  anything 
about  it  until  Thursday.  And 
when  it’s  a  disaster-type  story, 
there  are  many  questions  about 
the  situation  locally  that  cry  for 
an  answer.  The  radio  just  tells 
people  to  stay  home  and  the 
‘mets’  blow  up  one  lumber  deal¬ 
er’s  run  on  fireplace  wood  into 
a  fuel  shortage. 

“On  Saturday,  we  were  run¬ 
ning  toward  an  upcoming  22- 
page  paper,  including  a  money- 
saver  promotion.  When  it  look^ 
as  if  the  promotion  wouldn’t 
draw  and  we  were  faced  with  a 
help  shortage,  it  seemed  logical 
to  take  the  six  pages  we  had 
ready,  add  two  pages,  make  up 
in  two  eights  and  roll. 

“We  devoted  the  front  page 
to  the  storm  and  printed  both 
sections  on  Tuesday. 

“I  took  the  public  works  de¬ 
partment,  police  and  the  electric 
utility.  Irene  Hans,  our  society 
editor,  covered  health,  food  and 
fire  department.  Herman  Burk- 


hardt,  managing  editor,  handle  ; 
the  telephone  company,  fud  and ! 
the  schools.  Pictures  of  he  snm  I 
on  Tuesday  were  taken  by  Dob 
Moore,  an  ad  man.  I  had  already 
taken  pictures  of  the  ice  stom 
on  Sunday.” 

The  basic  stories  vere  «. 
printed  in  the  other  four  change 
overs  published  by  the  ABC 
group  —  the  Cary-Fox  Rivtr 
Grove  and  the  Wauamda  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Barrington  papers; 
the  Valley  Reporter  and  th* 
Lake  Zurich  Courier  Revim. 
The  Barrington  chronology  of 
the  storm  was  replaced  with  a 
local  one  in  each  of  the  other  | 
editions.  r 

*  ♦  * 

SALES 

'fhe  Ellsworth  (Kan.)  R$. 
porter  has  been  sold  to  the  Boyd 
Family  Publishers,  owners  of 
the  Ellsworth  Messenger.  The 
Reporter  was  purchased  fnu 
Harold  Huyeke.  The  Ellsworifl 
Messenger  was  consolidated  wid 
the  Reporter  and  the  expanded 
paper  will  publish  Thursdays 
• 

Burned-Out  Weekly 
In  Neighbor’s  Plant 

Tionesta,  P». 
Forest  Press,  a  98-year-old 
weekly  (1,200  circulation),  is 
continuing  publication  despite  i 
fire  which  wiped  out  its  two- 
story  frame  building  Feb.  10.  ■ 

Thursday’s  issue  came  off  the  ■ 
press  on  time  from  the  Etida-  ' 
ton  News  at  Emlenton,  60  miles  ^ 
away.  The  new  issue  of  the  For-  ^ 
est  Press  was  offset,  the  same  u 
the  Emlenton  News. 

Edwin  R.  Patrick,  publisher, 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Forest 
Press,  escaped  injuries  in  the 
fire.  His  apartment  was  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  newspaper 
building.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  $50,000.  Mr.  Patrick  bought 
the  paper  14  years  ago. 

Volunteer  firemen  and  other 
townsmen,  helped  to  save  a  pi¬ 
per  cutter,  all  back  issues  of  the 
paper,  the  mailing  list  and  some 
newsprint  stock.  A  1722  nwdel 
Harris  press  was  among  the 
equipment  destroyed  by  the  fire- 
• 

M.E.  to  Quit  Daily 
For  University  Post 

Lewiston,  Idaho 
William  F.  Johnston,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Leufistm 
Morning  Tribune  for  15  years, : 
has  announced  his  intention  of ! 
accepting  a  new  post  at  the  Uni-  f 
versity  of  Washington  (Seattle)  ) 
effective  Aug.  1.  S 

Mr.  Johnston  will  supervise  j 
the  University  of  Washington  [ 
Daily  and  also  the  annual  (the  | 
Tyee)  in  a  position  first  author-  r 
ized  by  the  UW  Regents  mon 
than  a  year  ago.  His  title  will  I 
be  “publisher.”  r 
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TOMORROW-LAND 

High  spot  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  reopening  this  Spring  — 
CM  Futurama! 

You  can  look  over  GM's  exciting  "idea"  cars  — Firebird  IV  with  television, 
stereo,  game  table,  refrigerator;  CM-X  with  jet  aircraft  cockpit  and  con¬ 
trols— fascinating  design  and  engineering  innovations  right  out  of 
tomorrow. 

You'll  take  a  ride  that  is  wrapped  in  wonders  . . .  through  the  metropolis 
of  the  future,  over  Antarctic  wastes,  into  tropical  jungles,  along  the  ocean 
floor. 

You  can  count  on  the  people  of  General  Motors  again  to  provide  the  most 
popular  show  at  the  Fair— the  Futurama. 

General  Motors  Is  People... 

making  better  things  for  you 


BOOKS  I>  REVIEW 


Newsman  Is 
Frustrated 
By  Lion  Cub 

By  Ray  ErM  in 

FACING  THE  BIG  CATS:  My  World 
of  Lions  and  Timers.  By  (*lyde  Beatty 
with  Edward  Anthony.  Doubieday. 
Illustrated.  34J  pages.  $5. '^5. 

Edward  Anthony,  former 
newspaperman  and  author  of  a 
number  of  books,  includinj?  an 
impressive  biography  of  another 
newspaperman,  “O  Rare  Don 
Marquis,”  has  written  with 
Clyde  Beatty,  the  animal- 
trainer,  “Facing  The  Big  Cats.” 

Mr.  Anthony,  who  lives  at 
New  Milford,  Conn.,  writes: 
“In  a  recent  interview  in  the 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times 
stemming  from  ‘Facing  The  Big 
Cats,’  the  reporter,  noting  that 
I  had  previously  co-authored 
three  other  animal  books  — 
‘Bring  ’Em  Back  Alive’  and 
‘Wild  Cargo’  with  Frank  Buck, 
and  ‘The  Big  Cage’  with  Clyde 
Beatty — wanted  to  know  how  I 
first  became  interested  in  wild 
animals.  I  told  him  it  stemmed 
from  a  series  of  stories  I  wrote 

Everything 
in  Baltimore 
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years  ago  about  the  Bronx  Zoo 
when  I  worked  for  the  old  New 
York  Herald,  with  Dr.  Raymond 
Ditmars,  curator  of  mammals 
and  reptiles,  supplying  the 
material. 


("obra  Eiwapes 

“One  day  I  complimented  Dr. 
Ditmars  on  being  so  helpful  to 
newspapermen.  ‘There  was  one 
exception,’  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
‘You  may  recall  that  the  snake 
house  was  recently  painted. 
Actually  it  wasn’t  due  for  a 
paint  job  for  another  six 
months.  But  a  king  cobra  had 
escaped  and  that  gave  me  an 
excuse  to  close  the  snake  house, 
put  up  wet  paint  signs,  and 
rope  off  a  big  area  surrounding 
it.  In  the  process  I  robbed  the 
press  of  a  lot  of  juicy  headlines 
but  I  felt  justified  in  doing  so. 
I  didn’t  want  to  scare  hell  out  of 
the  people  of  the  Bronx.  We 
found  the  cobra  a  few  days 
after  we  started  that  paint  job, 
which  was  really  a  snake  hunt, 
and  no  one  was  ever  the  wiser.’  ” 

One  of  Clyde  Beatty’s  closest 
friends  in  the  newspaper  world 
is  Walter  Fuller  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  The  book  carries 
a  picture  of  Mr.  Fuller  holding  a 
lion  cub,  Leo,  reared  by  Beatty 
in  his  home.  One  night  when  the 
newspaperman  was  dining  there, 
the  cub  grabbed  a  turkey  readv 
for  the  oven  off  the  kitchen  table 
and  mauled  it  around  the  floor 
when  the  cook  went  to  answer 
the  door  bell.  The  turkey  was 
washed,  sewed  back  together  and 
put  in  the  oven  and  the  two  men 
1  agreed  it  was  the  best  turkey 
they  ever  ate.  They  credited 
leo  with  giving  it  a  certain 
wild  flavor. 


‘Attacked’  By  Lion 


That  same  evening,  the  play¬ 
ful  Leo  tore  Mr.  Fuller’s 
trousers.  (“The  incident  had  a 
certain  value  as  a  conversation 
piece,  giving  Walter  a  chance 
to  tell  about  the  time  he  was 
attacked  by  a  lion.”) 

The  reporter  had  the  animal 
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trainer  to  take  the  lion  cub  to 
the  Detroit  News  office  once. 
The  book  reports: 

“Walter  had  decided  to  write 
something  about  Leo’s  visit  to 
the  Detroit  News’  editorial 
rooms,  and  quite  understandably 
he  had  hoped  that  the  frisky 
young  lion  would  do  something 
newsworthy,  stipulating  only 
that  I  not  allow  Leo  to  wander 
into  the  sanctum  sanctorum  and 
scare  hell  out  of  the  editor-in- 
chief. 

“But  Leo,  as  unpredictable  as 
ever,  decided  to  be  a  little 
gentleman  that  day.  ‘He’s  given 
me  hardly  anything  to  write 
about,’  moaned  Walter.  ‘Why 
couldn’t  he  have  knocked  over 
the  water  cooler  or  at  least  upset 
a  few  wastebaskets?  What’s 
more,  the  photographer  assigned 
to  the  story  won’t  speak  to  me. 
He’d  hoped  for  some  good  action 
shots.’  ” 

Newspaper  Novel 

Richard  Powell,  author  of  that 
fast-selling  novel  of  newspaper 
life,  “Daily  and  Sunday” 
(Scribner’s.  $4.95),  writes: 

“I’m  glad  that  you  felt  that 
the  book  managed  to  convey 
some  of  the  devotion  and  skill 
that  goes  into  the  production  of 
a  great  newspaper,  because  of 
course  my  primary  idea  was  to 
try  to  picture  a  newspaper  itself 
as  the  dominating  force  and 
central  character  of  the  book. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had 
originally  planned  to  probe 
much  more  deeply  into  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  newspaper,  but 
when  I  started  to  write  it,  the 
manuscript  seemed  to  be  de¬ 
veloping  into  a  textbook  that 
few  people  would  have  wished 
to  read.  At  this  point  I  decided 
that  I  had  to  devote  more  time 
to  the  personal  problems  of  the 
human  characters,  in  order  to 
win  general  readership. 

“It’s  not  as  good  a  book  as  I 
wished  but  it  was  the  best  I 
could  do,  and  it  was  written  out 
of  a  great  admiration  for  that 
remarkable  institution:  The 
American  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Powell,  a  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaperman,  now 
lives  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  He 
has  written  several  novels,  in¬ 
cluding  “The  Philadelphian.” 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiii:i!i:i:iiiii:i^^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

lllllllllllllllllNiiiiiiii'i:^^ 

“Fact-Feature  Writing” 
(Large  format.  45  pages.  $4) 
may  be  obtained  from  its  author. 
Dr.  William  M.  Moore,  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor,  Box  5004,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  Station,  Lex¬ 


ington,  Ky.  40506.  It  i.s  writUj 
as  a  correspondence  course  ij. 
struction  booklet  used  by  Dy, 
Moore  for  his  magazine  writing 
course,  which  accepts  enrolleti 
from  the  U.S.  Armed  Forcei 
Institute,  as  well  as  others  seek¬ 
ing  senior  college  credit,  or  post- 
graduate  instruction.  Dr.  Moore 
associate  professor.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  a  member  of  the  Liai- 
.son  Committee  of  the  .American 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism. 

“The  Collected  Poems  of 
James  T.  Farrell”  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  March  29  (Fleet.  82 
pages.  $4.95).  This  is  the  lirrt 
book  of  poetry  by  Mr.  Farrell, 
60,  novelist,  essayist,  short-story 
writer.  He  writes  a  column  for 
Park  East,  a  Manhattan  weekly 
newspaper. 

Newspaper  librarians,  inte^ 
ested  as  they  are  in  the  micro¬ 
filming  of  newspaper  files,  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  useful  info^ 
mation  in  “Microfilm  Technol¬ 
ogy:  Engineering  and  Related 
Fields”  (By  Carl  E.  Nelson, 
IBM  Corp.  McGraw-Hill.  387 
pages  plus  index.  119  illustra¬ 
tions.  $16). 

Martin  Panzer,  a  former 
new.spaperman,  had  his  eiffhth 
book  published  Feb.  23.  Entitled 
“The  Pink  Cigar”  (Fleet  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.  153  pages.  $4.50), 
it  is  a  humorous,  fictional  a^ 
count  of  young  grandparents 
and  their  sweet  trials  and  tribu¬ 
lations  today.  Mr.  Panzer  drew 
on  his  experiences  as  a  new 
father  when  he  wrote  the  priie- 
winning  “Fathers  Knows  Bet¬ 
ter”  25  years  ago,  and  in  this, 
his  latest,  has  highlighted  the 
baby  of  his  daughter  of  the  first 
book.  Now  an  executive  of  Israel 
Bonds,  he  was  a  former  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Charles  Hanson 
Towne  page,  referred  to  in 
newspaper  circles  as  “the  high¬ 
brow  page.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
made  an  arrangement  with  the 
New  York  Times  to  publish  some 
book  reviews  and  literary 
articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  in  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  book  magazine. 

• 

Placjue  for  Crosby 

San  FRANasco 

Bing  Crosby  received  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  New’spaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion’s  “Yesterday’s  Newspapen 
boy.  Today’s  Leader”  plaque  i« 
a  presentation  by  Winston  Can 
ter,  CNF  managing  director. 
This  year’s  annual  award  cere¬ 
mony  was  hosted  by  the  So* 
Franc  isco  Examiner,  which 
nominated  the  one-time  carrier 
for  the  Spokane  (Wadi.) 
Spokesman-Review, 
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Revi  sed  Copyright  Bill 
Contains  Key  Change 


Washington 

A  second  draft  of  a  proposed 
copyright  bill  presented  in  Con- 
trress  to  meet  criticism  of  a  ver¬ 
sion  introduced  last  August  con¬ 
tains  a  significant  change. 

Terms  of  the  new  draft  pro¬ 
hibit  the  Government  from  copy¬ 
righting  any  of  its  publications, 
which  ^.sically  is  the  law  to¬ 
day.  In  this  area,  the  Copyright 
Office  has,  unexpectedly,  killed 
its  own  pioposal  for  legaliza¬ 
tion  of  governmental  copyright 
restrictions. 

Previously,  the  Copyright  of¬ 
fice  had  proposed  that  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  lie  empowered 
to  place  cojiyright  restrictions 
on  government  documents  when 
their  contents  “must  be  con¬ 
trolled  to  prevent  distortion  in 
a  dangerous  manner”  or  for 
other  reasons  considered  in  “the 
public  interest.” 

The  policy  change  is  contained 
in  the  following  phrasing  of 
H.R.  4347,  introduced  by  repre¬ 
sentative  Emanuel  Celler,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  Feb.  4: 

“Copyright  protection  under 
this  title  (Section  105,  Subject 
Matter  of  Copyright:  United 


States  Government  Works)  is 
not  av’ailable  for  any  work  of 
the  United  States  Government, 
but  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  precluded  from 
receiving  and  holding  copy¬ 
rights  transferred  to  it  by 
assignment,  or  otherwise. 

“A  ‘work  of  the  United  States 
Government’  is  a  work  prepared 
by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  his  official  duties 
or  employment.” 

The  same  phrasing  appears  in 
Senate  Resolution  1006  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  John  McClel¬ 
lan,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  Feb.  4. 

Another  Dour  Opens 

Another  area  where  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  have  opened  the 
door  to  greater  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Appalachia  bill  stipulating 
that  “all  information,  copy¬ 
rights,  uses,  processes,  patents 
and  other  developments”  result¬ 
ing  from  expenditures  under 
that  measure  “will  be  freely 
available  to  the  general  public.” 
This  phrasing  is  more  far-reach¬ 
ing  than  any  freedom  of  infor¬ 


mation  provision  incorporated  in 
a  federal  statute.  Sponsored  by 
Senator  Russell  Long,  Demo¬ 
cratic  whip  of  the  upper  cham- 
l)er,  the  amendment  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  on  Feb.  1 
and  is  expected  to  be  passed  by 
the  House. 

Washington  commentators 
point  out  that  since  no  major 
breakthrough  in  knowledge  is 
expected  in  connection  with  the 
Appalachia  bill,  the  phrasing  is 
not,  of  course,  as  significant  as 
it  could  be  if,  for  example,  it 
were  incorporated  in  measures 
affecting  the  space  program, 
public  health,  and  scientific  re¬ 
search,  but  the  impressive  fact 
is  that  Senator  Long  has  set 
what  many  say  is  a  “superb 
precedent  for  future  legislation 
in  these  fields.” 

• 

L«M>al  Firms  Sponsor 
Alls  for  Community 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Spokenman-Review  and 
the  Daily  Chronicle  will  carry 
a  series  of  13  or  more  page  ads 
promoting  the  community’s  in¬ 
dustrial,  cultural,  recreational 
and  residential  advantages. 
Costs  of  this  year’s  campaign 
will  be  underwritten  by  139  local 
firms  and  independent  business 
men.  Many  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  will  be  in  color.  R.  H. 
Miller  Advertising  Agency  is 
handling  the  account. 


Times  Mirror 
To  Boost  Stake 
In  Paper  Mill 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.  has 
agreed  to  acquire  the  32.29  per¬ 
cent  interest  in  Publishers  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  held  by  the  Deseret 
News  Publishing  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  transaction  was  made  by 
Norman  Chandler,  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  chairman  who  said  that  the 
move  was  being  made  “in  view 
of  the  growing  newsprint  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Times  Mirror 
Newspapers  and  the  desire  to 
achieve  greater  flexibility  in  ex- 
l)anding  our  forest  products  pro¬ 
duction.”  The  company  publishes 
the  Lost  Angeles  Times,  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Suy»-Tele- 
gram,  and  the  Orange  Coast 
(Calif.)  Daily  Pilot. 

Value  of  the  deal  is  reported 
at  $13,162,500.  Mr.  Chandler 
said  that  acquisition  is  subject 
to  approval  of  the  California 
Corporations  Commissioner. 

Involved  are  300,000  common 
shares  held  by  Deseret  News. 
Times  Mirror  owns  a  67.22  per¬ 
cent  interest  in  Publisher’s  Pa¬ 
per,  and  the  acquisition  would 
give  the  company  a  99.51  per¬ 
cent  interest. 
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Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  m  ■ 

E.  138th  St..  New  York  54,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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To  Death  Today 
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There  k  ISo  Easv  Solution 


iTkt  PoUliral  Piclurr  U  W»4j 


Front  page  (top)  and  Inside  page  (bottom)  of  the  Saint  John  (NJ.| 
Telegraph-Journal,  show  how  the  daily  played  up  the  pictures  on  hunger. 


WE  BUY 
PICTURES 


tragic  facts  to  the  reading  pub-  paper  editors  on  whether  they 
lie  in  this  part  of  the  world.”  would  use  such  hunger  pi^ 
That,  Mr.  Costello  said,  was  tures.  He  showed  them  the  E4P 
the  point  of  the  series.  story.  Ali  Amin,  managing  edi- 

Another  Canadian  daily,  the  tor  of  A /-A /c/i6ar,  the  top  circa- 
Winnipeg  (Ont.)  Free  Press  lation  morning  daily  in  the 
contacted  FAO  to  obtain  the  pic-  UAR;  Al-Guil  el-Guedid,  an 
tures  and  used  them  to  launch  illustrated  weekly;  Akhbar  oir 
a  “Barley  for  Korea”  campaign.  Yom,  the  top-circulation  weekly; 

R.  H.  Shelford,  Free  Press  Akher  Sa’a,  an  illustrated  social 
business  manager  later  wrote  weekly;  and  ffij/j/o  (“Elle’’),an 


Pictures  wanted  from  all 
over  U.S.  and  Canada,  pref¬ 
erably  dramatic  human  in¬ 
terest  feature  shots,  fash¬ 
ions,  kids,  animals,  farm 
and  scenic  pictures.  Flat 
rate  $10  each. 


Toronto  Tologram 
Nows  Sorvico 
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John  Wilson,  responsible  edi¬ 
tor  of  tho  Egyptian  Gazette,  an 
Fnglish-language  daily,  said  he 
would  use  the  shocking  pictures 
because  he  felt  the  “message 
should  be  put  across  as  force¬ 
fully  as  possible.” 

Marcell  Ayrout,  acting  editor 
of  Progrcs  Egyptian,  the  lead¬ 
ing  French-language  daily,  said 
he  would  use  the  shocking  pic¬ 
tures.  But  he  would  also  use  the 
the  milder  ones  with  them.  Mr. 
Ayrout  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilson 
that  the  message  should  be  put 
across  as  forcefully  as  possible. 

J.  Leibowitz,  editor  of  Images, 
a  French-language  weekly  deal¬ 
ing  mostly  in  personalities,  said 
he  would  use  the  milder  pictures. 
He  felt  the  shocking  ones  “are 
too  close  to  home.”  (Two  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Nov.  14  E&P 
story  showed  a  child  from  Iran 
before  and  after  he  was  helped 
by  the  United  Nation’s  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund.) 

Hosni  Abdel  Wahab,  in  charge 
of  picture  features  for  the 
Middle  East  News  Agency,  said 
he  would  use  the  .shocking  pic¬ 
tures,  but  he  believed  some  local 
papers  would  not  publish  them 
beause  they  reflected  on  local 
conditions. 

Mohammed  Hassanein  Heikal, 
editor-in-chief  of  Al-Ahram,  the 
prestige  daily  of  the  UAR,  said 
he  would  use  the  shocking  pic¬ 


tures  because  he  believed  “the 
message  should  be  put  across  as 
forcefully  as  possible.” 

Cumbination  of  Both 

In  the  United  States,  senti¬ 
ment  was  fairly  strong  for 
using  some  of  the  rougher  hun¬ 
ger  pictures. 

Harvey  Weber,  photo  editor  of 
Newsday,  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  said  what  pictures  were 
used  would  depend  on  what  type 
of  readership  the  newspaper 
had,  what  it  was  trying  to  put 
across  and  how  true  a  picture 
the  newspaper  was  trying  to 
present. 

“Certainly  a  page  of  pictures 
showing  only  the  goody-goody 
side  will  not  come  across  with 
the  .same  impact  or  truth  that 
the  other  pictures  have.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  grim  pictures, 
they  certainly  have  a  shock 
value  but  how  much  should  you 
shock  your  readers  of  the  paper? 
If  you  are  going  to  present  them 
for  shock  value  alone,  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake  and  I  would  not  use 
them.” 

Mr.  Weber  said  he  would  use 
a  combination  of  both  sides 
which  would  “present  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  is  happening.”  The 
combination  he  suggested  in¬ 
cluded  the  one  of  the  child  on 
the  Telegraph- Journal  front 
page,  two  other  strong  photos 
of  starving  children  and  two 


pictures  of  the  farmers  helped 
by  the  UN  program. 

“They  present  the  overall 
problem  best,”  Mr.  Weber  said. 
“What  is  happening  and  that 
.something  is  actually  being  done 
about  it.” 

He  added  that  the  five  were 
the  best  photographically.  Mr. 
Weber  claimed  that  one  cap¬ 
tioned  Western  Pacific,  which 
showed  an  orphaned  child  with 
advanced  malnutrition  in  the 
arms  of  a  woman  was  a  better 
picture  because  “both  humans 
showed  despair”  than  the  one  of 
“the  little  kid  being  held  by 
.someone,  cropped  out,  in  the 
comer.”  This  latter  shot,  cap¬ 
tioned  Latin  America,  was  criti¬ 
cized  by  other  readers  for  the 
same  reason. 

His  choice  for  a  lead  jjicture 
was  one  captioned  Indonesia — a 
nurse  holding  a  one-year  old 
child  suffering  from  protein  de¬ 
ficiency.  “I  think  this  picture 
.shows  the  spirit  of  the  entire 
thing,”  Mr.  Weber  said.  “In  a 
way,  it  tells  the  entire  story  as 
a  one-picture  deal.  It  is  not  too 
gruesome,  but  it  is  a  shocker.” 

Mr.  Weber  said  the  only  pic¬ 
ture  he  would  have  real  hesi¬ 
tancy  about  running  was  the 
India  picture.  “This  one  would 
be  pretty  stark  in  most  news- 
l)apers.” 

Dudley  A.  White,  publisher  of 
the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register, 


Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News; 
and  Norwalk  (Ohio)  Reflector, 
all  dailies,  said  he  would  have 
used  “all  or  most  of  your  pic¬ 
tures  in  all  three  newspapers. 

“True,  these  pictures  are 
pretty  horrible.  The  one  I  might 
iwssibly  hold  out  as  just  being 
too  gmesome  is  the  one  of  the 
baby  dying  in  his  sister’s  arms. 

“I  realize  there  would  be  a 
chorus  of  criticism  from  readers. 
Several  would  cancel  the  paper. 
We  still  would  have  to  use  the 
photographs.  We  feel  rather 
strongly  that  journalism  is  the 
art  of  What  Is  and  rose-colored 
glasses  will  never  succeed  in 
hiding  the  bare  truth.  It  is  part 
of  the  newspaper’s  function  to 
make  damn  sure  that  its  readers 
know  what’s  going  on  in  their 
own  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 

Demand  Answers 

Charley  Stookey,  a  retired 
newspaperman  now  living  in 
Florida  and  writing  for  the 
weekly  Stuart  News  there,  said 
that  if  he  were  an  editor  and 
received  the  hunger  pictures,  he 
would  “publish  the  most  grue¬ 
some  of  the  lot.”  In  the  text,  he 
would  “demand  an  official  and 
honest  report  of  how  our  billions 
of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  are 
being  spent.” 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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CIRCULATION 

When  A  Circulator 
Rings  The  Bell... 

By  Tony  Brenna 


A  door  bell,  a  computer,  a  lad 
with  blue  jeans  and  tousled  hair. 
Each,  has  its  place  in  the  modern 
circulator’s  scheme  of  thin^. 
Not  so  long  ago  a  group  of  ex¬ 
perts  met  to  discuss  how  that 
door  bell  can  be  pushed  to  best 
effect,  to  hear  how  much  easier 
computers  make  life,  and  to 
swap  know-how  in  improving 
carrier  performance. 

The  place  was  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  the  meeting  was  of  the 
Inter-State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association,  the  result 
was  a  neat  package  of  new  ideas, 
important  commentaries  on  tech¬ 
nical  developments  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tuneful  variations  on 
familiar,  but  never  old.  themes. 

First,  the  door  bell.  Albert  W. 
Shedlusky,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Shamokin  (Pa.)  News- 
Dispatch,  has  pressed  plenty  of 
them.  He  says:  “It’s  a  common, 
ordinary  door  bell.  Like  every 
other  door  bell,  it  must  be  acti¬ 
vated — preferably  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  finger — such  as  yours.  We 
recommend  it  be  rung  by  your¬ 
self,  or  your  associate,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  newspaperboy 
who  serves  the  neighborhood. 

“When  the  homeowner  an¬ 
swers  the  ring — then  you  are 
at  the  critical  point  of  the 
weeks  of  planning  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  ring  of  the  bell.  You 
will  find  it  profitable  to  rehearse 
carefully  your  sales  pitch  to  the 
prospective  subscriber. 

Five  Step  Plan 

“Now — to  go  back  to  the 
weeks  before  the  bell  rings. 
Here’s  what  we  do:  FIRST  we 
sit  down  with  our  publisher  and 
editor  and  determine  what  area 
is  best  for  a  new-subscriber 


campaign.  When  that’s  decided, 
the  editor  is  asked  to  give  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  to  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  from  that  area  during  the 
campaiprn.  SECOND:  we  alert 
our  agent  and  newspaperboys 
in  the  target  area  as  to  our 
plans.  THIRD:  our  newspaper- 
ix)ys  deliver  free  sample  papers 
to  every  home  for  two  weeks. 
We  attach  a  mes.sage  to  each 
paper  beginning  with  the  first 
week  of  sampling.  The  messages 
are  pasted  by  the  newspaper- 
boys  to  the  top  of  each  paper.  A 
different  message  each  day 
during  the  first  week  of 
sampling.  FOURTH:  then  comes 
the  critical  point  of  the  plan — 
the  ringing  of  the  bell ;  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  request  to  the 
subscriber  —  by  yourself,  your 
as.sociate,  or  by  the  newspaper- 
boy,  if  he  is  capable  of  making 
the  pitch.  FIFTH:  the  rest  is 
routine — giving  the  newspaper- 
boy  his  prize  money — one  half  at 
the  time  the  order  is  taken,  the 
balance  after  the  new  subscriber 
continues  as  a  customer  for  at 
least  three  months.” 

Now,  the  computer,  A  man 
who  lives  happily  with  this 
machine  is  Murray  C.  Hotchkiss, 
executive  vicepresident  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Levittown  (Pa.) 
Courier-Times  and  the  Burling¬ 
ton  County  Times,  He  says: 
“There  is  definitely  a  place  in 
the  over-all  circulation  picture 
for  a  computer  installation. 
When  used  in  the  proper  man¬ 
ner,  it  will  provide  lower  costs, 
more  efficient  personnel,  tighter 
and  more  accurate  controls, 
create  reports  for  management 
in  minutes  that  used  to  take 
hours  or  days.” 

And  these  are  not  idle  com- 
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ments.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  presents 
examples  in  14  areas  as  to  what 
that  computer  is  going  to  do  in 
your  circulation  department. 
Let’s  consider  just  a  few  of  the 
reports  the  machine  creates  for 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  and  his  circula¬ 
tion  team: 

1)  Daily  Draw  Sheet  which 
gives  a  detailed  listing  of  all 
starts  and  stops  broken  down 
into  “reason”  categories.  These 
changes  are  listed  by  route  num¬ 
ber,  indicate  the  total  draw  for 
that  day,  show  totals  by  cate¬ 
gory  for  both  the  district  and 
the  entire  newspaper.  While  the 
daily  draw  sheet  is  being  cre¬ 
ated,  the  entire  file  is  being 
updated. 

2)  Daily  Cash  Sheet  giving  a 
detailed  listing  of  circulation 
revenue  payments,  bond  pay¬ 
ments,  returns  and  adjustments 
by  route  number.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  daily  draw  sheet,  these 
cash  receipts  are  totaled  by  dis¬ 
trict  and  for  the  entire  news¬ 
paper.  In  both  this  report  and 
the  daily  draw  sheet,  all  cash 
and  draw  figures  are  broken 
dowTi  into  city,  retail  and  other 
categories  in  preparation  of 
creating  the  ABC  report. 

3)  Upon  completion  of  proces¬ 
sing  the  cash  receipts,  a  listing 
by  route  numbers  of  all  unpaid 
amounts  is  presented  to  the 
circulation  director  which  serves 
two  purposes.  It  provides  a 
daily  picture  of  the  exact 
amount  of  uncollected  receiv¬ 
ables  and  at  the  same  time, 
provides  the  district  manager 
with  a  preprinted  cash  sheet  to 
be  returned  the  following  day 
indicating  that  day’s  collections. 

Other  areas  where  that  com¬ 
puter  goes  to  work:  (a)  each 
morning  after  the  daily  draw 
changes  are  made  and  the  file  is 
updated,  labels  are  run  off  in 
bundle  order  and  truck  order. 
Each  label  indicates  route  num¬ 
ber,  carrier  name,  number  of 
bundles  for  a  particular  route 
depending  on  the  size  of  the 
current  day’s  paper,  and  the 
number  of  papers  in  bundle,  (b) 
A  master  file  is  kept  of  all  mail 
subscriptions  so  that  labels  may 
be  printed,  thus  eliminating 
costly  addressograph  operations 
in  the  mail  room,  (c)  The  cir¬ 
culation  office  receives  a  weekly 
printout  of  all  prepaid  sub¬ 
scriptions  which  will  expire  on 
a  near  future  date  for  follow-up 
purposes,  (d)  From  all  the 
above  reports  of  prepaid  sub¬ 
scriptions,  all  files  are  updated 
regularly,  thus  making  avail¬ 
able  all  pertinent  information 
to  create  a  report  for  ABC  pur¬ 
poses  and  eliminating  large 
volumes  of  paper  handling  in 
the  office. 

As  Mr.  Hotchkiss  says: 
“There  is  little  question  that 
this  vast  amount  of  information 


is  capable  of  reducing  oifice  and 
mail  room  help,  but  even  mort 
important,  is  its  capacity  to  help 
personnel  both  in  the  o.fice  and 
the  mail  room  to  woi  k  more 
effectively  and  economically. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  the  district  Managers 
who  are  relieved  of  mounds  of 
paperwork  and  have  time  to  do 
their  primary  function— to  pro¬ 
mote  the  newspaper,  watch  over 
their  carriers,  and  circulation." 

Blue  Jeans  and  tousled  hair. 
That  cherished  and  uniquely 
American  symbol  of  young  free 
enterprise — the  Newspaperboy. 
Plenty  of  comments  in  this  area;  i 
take,  for  example,  what  Virgil 
Fassio,  circulation  director  of 
the  News-Journal  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  has  to  say  a^ut  hiring 
under-age  youngsters:  “You  ! 
should  FIRE  immediately  any 
employe  of  yours  who  violates 
this  provision.  You  should  sever 
relations  with  any  independent 
distributor  who  doesn’t  comply 
in  his  own  business  .  .  .  And 
you  should  also  call  to  task  any 
competitor  if  he  is  in  violation 
anywhere.  Why?  Because  an  in¬ 
fraction  by  the  other  guy  can 
bring  about  a  change  in  the 
public’s  attitude  and  in  state 
laws  that  will  affect  you  just  as 
much  as  if  you  had  been  the 
guilty  offender  yourself.  ...  We 
would  rather  have  a  route  go 
down,  or  even  lose  it  perman¬ 
ently,  than  to  have  an  under-age 
boy  seiwe  it.  No  route — nor  any 
circulation — is  worth  the  risk  of 
violating  a  state  law.”  Employ¬ 
ing  under-age  carriers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Fassio,  is  “the  big¬ 
gest  mistake  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager  can  make,”  True,  as  he 
says:  “It  will  a  great  deal 
more  difficult  to  distribute  our 
newspapers  with  an  adult  organ¬ 
ization  than  it  ever  has  been 
with  a  boy  carrier  force.” 

Involve  the  Family 

Circulation  managers  are 
shrewd  operators,  they  have  to 
be  to  keep  their  jobs.  A  very 
good  way  of  promoting  carrier 
enterprise  is  to  involve  the  lad’s 
family  in  his  individual  enter¬ 
prise.  This  is  how  L.  Scott 
Olsen,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evt- 
ning  News,  works:  “Every  con¬ 
test  we  plan,  we  try  to  have  a 
bonus,  either  for  the  boys  or  a 
family  bonus.  Last  year’s  Tele¬ 
phone  Order  Day,  Ring-a-Ding 
Day,  our  bonus  included 
Christmas  gifts  for  the  families 
of  five  boys.  In  addition  to  the 
prizes  the  boy  earned  on  TOD, 
the  bonus  winners  received  a 
wallet  and  pocket  secretary  for 
Dad,  a  piece  of  Corning  Ware 
for  Mom,  fruit  cake  for  the 
family,  and  a  volley  ball  for 
himself,  all  gift-wrapped  and 
(Contmued  on  page  53) 
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Newsprint  Usage 
to  Keep  Climbing 

ll.iving  reached  a  record  level 
111  19M.  newsprint  demand  in  the 
United  States  will  again  go  to  a 
neis  high  this  year,  according  to 
estimates  of  the  Newsprint  Associ- 
•iiion  of  Canada.  However,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  will  be  less  than 
h.ilf  the  increase  registered  in 
|9(,4.  it  is  predicted. 

U.S.  consumption  of  8.3  million 
tons  IS  forecast,  up  about  250.(KK) 
tons  or  3.1  percent  from  last  year. 
In  contrast,  1964  consumption  was 
estimated  to  be  nearly  .SOO.IKK) 
tons  or  6.6  percent  ahead  of  ’63. 
I  he  latter  tonnage  soaked  up  so- 
called  reserve  capacity  equal  to 
the  annual  output  of  two  large 
newsprint  mills. 

Tax  Cut  Credited 

The  spurt  in  1964  was  generally 
credited  to  the  economic  "booster 
rocket"  elTect  of  the  general  lax 
cut  and  other  factors.  Continued 
economic  activity  at  a  high  level  is 
loreseen.  but  without  last  year's 
acceleration,  unless  some  new  im¬ 
petus  is  given  the  economy. 

American  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  of  8.05  million  tons  in  1964 
averaged  out  at  about  288  pounds 


Squeezed  for  newsprint  in  1955, 
when  hard-pressed  North  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  struggled  to  meet  a 
476.0(X)-ton  jump  in  U.S.  con¬ 
sumption.  a  leading  Midwestern 
daily  was  forced  to  go  into  the 
overseas  market  for  6,000  tons  of 
paper. 

It  paid  a  premium  of  $75  and 
more  per  ton  —  a  total  of  more 
than  $500,000  —  over  the  prevail¬ 
ing  contract  price. 

Many  dailies  found  themselves 
in  that  position  that  year.  Millions 
in  premiums  were  paid  to  lly-by- 
night  producers  and  foreign  brok- 


NEWSPRINT  OPINION 

The  Price  of  Newsprint 

laile  in  1964,  the  price  of 
newsprint  in  lais  Angeles,  base 
price  for  the  Western  states,  was 
changed  from  $134  to  $124  per 
ton. 

Newsprint  Facts  refers  to  the 
price  of  newsprint  from  time  to 
time  in  an  historical  context, 
hut  editorial  comment  on  a  cur¬ 
rent  price  development  is  inap¬ 
propriate. 

The  price  of  newsprint,  as 
with  any  commodity,  is  the 
product  of  conditions  in  the 
market  place  and  is  a  matter 
that  must  be  determined  by 
each  individual  company. 


per  household,  up  10  pounds  from 
1962.  Ify  1970.  economist  Jon  G. 
Udell  estimates  in  an  AN  PA  study, 
that  ligurc  will  go  to  300  pounds. 

Many  More  Households 

Population-growth  projections 
indicate  63  million  households  by 
1970,  as  against  about  56  million 
last  year.  This  would  mean  an  an¬ 
nual  newsprint  consumption  of 
about  9.45  million  tons  in  1970, 
9.75  million  if  a  "high  side”  pro¬ 
jection  of  65  million  households 
turns  out  to  be  accurate. 


ers  to  get  paper.  Some  dailies  could 
not  get  extra  tonnage  at  any  price. 

That  was  1955. 

Last  year,  the  increase  in  U.S. 
consumption  was  again  in  the 
500,000-ton  range.  Yet,  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  was 
supplied  through  its  normal  chan¬ 
nels  at  standard  prices. 

What  accounts  for  the  difference 
between  the  two  boom  periods? 

The  obvious  but  incomplete  an¬ 
swer  is  the  addition  of  about  3.5 
million  tons  of  newsprint  capacity 
by  the  North  American  industry 
since  1955. 


Solid  facts  developed  in  the 
latest  newspaper  ad  research  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  six  companies  com¬ 
prising  the  Newsprint  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  will  be  used 
throughout  1965  to  supplant  the 
advertising  industry’s  "guesses” 

Retail  Merchants 
Get  New  Ad  Data 

The  importance  to  retailers  of 
the  recent  Newsprint  Information 
Committee-sponsored  research  on 
newspaper  advertising  was  spelled 
out  this  month  at  the  New  York 
convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants’  Association. 

Store  owners  from  across  the 
nation  heard  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  re¬ 
search  vice  president  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  stress  that  despite 
the  project’s  title  —  "A  Study  of 
The  Opportunity  for  Lxposure  to 
National  Newspaper  Advertising” 
— the  conclusions  were  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  local  advertisers. 

Especially  significant,  he  said, 
was  the  finding  that  every  ad.  na¬ 
tional  or  local,  attracts  a  propor- 
(Continued  on  page  2) 


Underlying  this  fact  is  that  in 
1955  the  newsprint  industry  had 
not  been  able  to  afford  the  expan¬ 
sion  necessary  to  meet  any  demand 
eventuality. 

Most  newsprint  observers  feel 
that  the  good  supply  situation  is 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  stability 
of  the  newsprint  market  in  the 
growth  years  since  1955.  In  a 
sense,  they  say,  1964  was  a  payoff 
year  for  both  the  newspaper  and 
newsprint  industries. 

Ten  years  ago,  newsprint  mills 
were  still  fighting  the  effects  of 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


about  newspapers  vs.  television. 
Bureau  of  Advertising  leaders  an¬ 
nounced. 

They  told  the  recent  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  AssiKia- 
tion  convention  in  New  Orleans 
that  the  findings  are  being  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Bureau's  1,200 
sales  presentations  this  year  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  all  types. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  president 
of  the  Bureau,  said  the  research 
results  would  be  presented  in  detail 
to  20,(XK)  executives  and  staff  of 
ad  agencies  handling  85  percent  of 
national  billing. 

Top-of-the-market  saturation 
has  already  been  virtually  achieved 
in  bringing  the  research  conclu¬ 
sions  directly  to  the  attention  of 
the  large  potential  ad  buyers.  The 
Bureau  of  Advertising  is  now  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  second  phase  in  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  merchandising  the  find¬ 
ings,  often  in  collaboration  with 
local  dailies. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


NEW  EDITION  of  Newsprint  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  pocket  foots  book 
summarizes  NIC-financed  ad  research. 


A  Tale  of  Two  Newsprint  Booms -'55  and  '64 
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PROMOTION 

Track  Meet  Added 
To  Sports  Calendar 


By  George  Wilt 

A  big,  new  sports  promotion 
is  only  important  because  news¬ 
papers  are  so  intently  active  in 
the  field.  Of  course  there  are  two 
reasons  for  newspapers  to  get 
involved  in  sports  promotions. 

First,  sports  events  have  a 
magnetic  attraction  for  youth, 
and  young  people  learn  about 
and  follow  sports  through  their 
newspapers.  Serving  youth  and 
its  interests  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  all  newspaper 
public  ser\ice  programs.  Second, 
newspaper  sports  pages  gain  in 
interest  and  v^ersatility  through 
newspaper-promoted  sports  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  particularly  during 
the  off-season  for  major  sport¬ 
ing  activities. 

That’s  one  reason  why  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  hear 
that  the  Detroit  News  is  spon¬ 
soring  the  first  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Indoor  Track  Champion¬ 
ships,  March  12  and  13  in  Con¬ 
vention  Arena. 

Track  champions  of  college 
conferences  from  coast  to  coast 
will  meet  for  the  first  time  in 
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New  ...  the  ideal  newspaper  promotion 
I  vehicle,  perfectly  adapted  to  dailies  and 
!  I  weeklies  local  and  r^ional  public  reia* 
i  tions  and  promotional  needs.  Widely  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  years.  Hwe 
is  "The  Year  1964**,  the  living  record  of 
our  time,  the  world  in  review,  the  leaders 
and  events  which  shape  our  destiny  and 
that  of  generations  ahead. 

At  a  slight  additional  cost  we  can  prepare 
a  personalized  credit  title  shewing  your 
firm's  name.  These  prints  can  be  donated 
to  your  local  schools,  churches  or  chari¬ 
table  organizations.  Or.  you  can  use  these 
in  your  own  local  promotions,  or  in  your 
company's  own  film  library. 

1.  DIARY  1964  —  AVAILABLE  UNDER 
NDEA  the  highlights  and  events  of  the 
year,  reported  in  depth-the  American  and 
British  elections,  the  Khrushchev  ouster, 
the  Warren  Report,  the  hot  and  cold  wars, 
space,  civil  rights,  many  more,  through 
November  19S4. 

2.  SPORTS  YEAR  1964  -  narrated  by 
Mel  Allen  —  Olympic  highlights,  baseball 
season  and  World  Senes,  championship 
events  in  yachting,  boxing,  auto  racing, 
hockey,  football,  golf,  tennis,  horse  racing. 
Now.  the  tumultuous  year  1964.  dramat¬ 
ically  reported  with  music  and  natural 
sounds.  A  living  report  that  will  take  its 

I  place  m  your  film  library  along  with  each 
I  year’s  history: 

Each  film  run*  26  mmules.  List  pne#:  $150  per 
I  print.  All  C>rand-n*w  laboratory  prints.  Aetton  in- 
I  ciuOad  in  both  subiacts  runs  through  Novambar 
{  19C4.  immadiaiaiy  avadabia.  OriSar  this  unigua 
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these  championships  on  a  new 
11-lap  board  track  which  was 
given  to  the  city  by  the  Detroit 
News.  The  meet  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  sanction  of  the 
NCAA,  directed  by  H.  O.  “Fritz” 
Crisler,  athletic  director  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Meet 
director  is  Donald  B.  Canham, 
track  coach  at  the  University, 
assisted  by  other  collegiate 
sports  coaches  and  executives, 
and  coordinated  by  Robert  E. 
Reese  and  Edgar  C.  Greene  of 
the  Detroit  News. 

In  addition  to  conference 
champions,  outstanding  athletes 
from  independent  colleges  will  be 
invited  to  enter  the  games  by  an 
11-man  selection  committee. 
Heading  the  midwestem  con¬ 
tingent  will  be  champions  from 
the  Big  Ten,  Big  Eight  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Collegiate  Conference,  in¬ 
cluding  Notre  Dame  and  West¬ 
ern  Michigan. 

Among  the  more  than  a  dozen 
NCAA  events  held  are  the  60- 
yard  dash;  600-yard,  1,000-yard, 
quarter-mile  and  half-mile,  mile 
and  two-mile  runs,  60-yard  high 
hurdles;  mile  and  two-mile  re¬ 
lays;  high  jump;  pole  vault  and 
shot  put. 

The  first  entry  in  the  meet 
came  from  the  world’s  fastest 
two-mile  relay  team  from  Villa- 
nova. 

Other  sports  promotions  of 
the  Detroit  News  including  De¬ 
troit’s  Soap  Box  Derby,  Michi¬ 
gan  Open  Ski  Meet,  the  Detroit 
News  Free  Bowling  School,  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Son  Bowling  Tourna¬ 
ment,  Civic  Center  Regatta, 
Young  Hunters  Gun  Safety 
Clinic,  Golf  School,  Model  Yacht 
Racing  Regatta,  Hole-In-One 
Golf  Tournament,  Public  Parks 
Tennis  Tournament,  Novice  Ten- 
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One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
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nis  Tournament,  Novice  Ice 
Skating  Speed  Championships, 
and  Detroit  Amateur  Baseball. 
Also,  All-State  Awards  for  bas¬ 
ketball,  football,  swimming  and 
track,  and  Teen-Masters  and 
Marriage  -  Go  -  Bowl  Bowling 
Tournaments. 

The  News  either  has  a  sports- 
minded  promotion  department  or 
a  promotion-minded  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

COLOSSUS  —  The  impact  on 
the  community  of  the  new  $50- 
million  Chrysler  Corporation 
plant  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  is 
told  in  the  20-page  booklet, 
“Colossus  in  a  Cornfield,”  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic  and  Morning 
Star.  The  two-color  brochure  de¬ 
tails  the  completion  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  plant  that  will  hold  more 
than  5,000  persons,  and  with  an 
annual  payroll  in  excess  of  $30,- 
million.  Peak  production  will  be 
960  cars  daily  in  a  two-shift 
operation. 

Twelve  excellent  photographs 
and  four  maps  and  charts  help 
to  tell  the  story  and  outline  the 
expansion  of  numerous  indus¬ 
tries  in  metropolitan  Rockford. 
Also  included  are  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  six-county  newspa¬ 
per  market  and  the  13-county 
Illinois- Wisconsin  retail  trade 
area.  Other  data  includes  figures 
on  newspaper  circulation,  popu¬ 
lation,  retail  sales,  effective  buy¬ 
ing  income,  home  ownership, 
bank  deposits  and  bank  debits, 
according  to  Gordon  Wolfley, 
promotion  director.  Copies  of 
the  booklet  are  available  from 
the  newspaper’s  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

«  *  * 

SHOW  PLANE  —  “How  to 
Sell  a  Promotion  Without  Really 
Trying,”  is  a  success  story  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press’  travel  team.  Bill  and 
Betty  Hughes.  They  announced 
the  newspaper’s  Show  Plane 
trip  to  New  York,  a  four-day 
package  with  a  $165  price  tag 
and  featuring  “Hello  Dolly,” 
“Fiddler  on  the  Roof,”  “Funny 
Girl,”  and  “The  Subject  Was 
Roses.”  Reservations  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  200  tickets  obtained 
for  each  of  the  four  shows. 
Within  24  hours  of  the  page  one 
announcement,  the  trip  was  sold 
out,  with  an  additional  300  res- 
erv'ations,  all  accompanied  with 
a  $50  deposit. 

«  *  * 

GO-SIGN  —  The  red  and 
grreen  of  traffic  lights  provide 
the  grraphic  motif  for  the  New 
York  Times’  announcement  of 
its  annual  International  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show  Section,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  April  4.  Copy  describes 
it  as  a  “go-ahead”  sales  sigpial 
from  New  York’s  top  traffic  di¬ 
rector. 


WOW!  —  Five-inch  high  lat- 
ters  form  the  headline  that 
reads  “WOW!”  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Powell  River  (B.  C.) 
News,  mailed  as  a  promotion  to 
agencies  and  clients.  Page  ono 
news  stories  tell  of  the  opening 
of  new  $90-million,  plus  a  later 
$60-million,  expansion  of  the 
MacMillan,  Bloedel  and  Powell 
River  Ltd.  newsprint  mill,  and 
its  impact  on  the  market  A 
three-column  reverse  iianel  on 
the  page  served  as  a  memo  to 
the  advertising  profession. 

♦  *  ♦ 

FASHIONS  —  The  Montreal 

(Que.)  Star  used  high-fashitm 

photography  in  a  brochure  an¬ 
nouncing  the  paper’s  Spring  and 
Summer  Fashions  Section, 
scheduled  for  April  2. 

*  *  * 

QUOTES  —  “It  broke  in  the 
Washington  Star,”  is  the  head¬ 
line  on  a  two-color,  accordion 
folder  released  recently  by  Star 
promotion  manager  Paul  Mar¬ 
tin.  The  brochure  reprints  a 
montage  of  quotes  from  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  that  have 
quoted  from  the  Star’s  news  and 
^itorial  pages.  The  second  color 
was  used  advantageously  to  cir¬ 
cle  the  names  of  Star  writers 
and  correspondents.  Summaries 
of  seven  Star  stories  that  made 
world  headlines  appeared  inside 
the  folder. 

*  *  * 

PRIZE  —  When  Mrs.  Ruth 
Carey,  national  advertising  man- 
agrer  of  the  Johnson  Citi 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle  wot  a 
portable  tv  set  in  a  recent  Philco 
merchandising  contest,  the 
Press-Chronicle  ran  a  six-cd- 
umn  in-paper  promotion  ad  re¬ 
producing  a  photo  of  Mrs.  Carey 
receiving  her  prize  and  the  let¬ 
ter  of  congrratulations  from 
Philco  ad  director  Charles  S. 
Grill.  Copy  pointed  out  that  the 
“recognition  is  indicative  of  the 
whole-hearted  cooperation  and 
merchandise  assistance  which 
the  Press-Chronicle’s  advertis¬ 
ing  department  gives  its  adver 
tisers.” 

<ii  *  * 

TREND  —  “Have  you  noticed 
the  new  trend  in  New  Jersey?’" 
asks  a  die-cut  promotion  folder 
for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Stof- 
Ledger.  The  three-color  folder 
points  out  that  the  Star-Ledger 
gained  38,276  lines  of  Liquor 
advertising  over  1963. 

• 

His  Twelfth  Term 

Seattle,  Wash. 

James  E.  Thomson,  Northwest 
sales  manager  of  Nelson  Roberts 
&  Associates,  has  been  elected  to 
his  12th  consecutive  term  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Generators,  retail  food 
industry  promotional  organia- 
tion. 
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New  IBM  System 
reduces  cost  of 
computer-directed 
typesetting  up  to  60%. 

IBM’s  type  composition  program 
was  a  major  breakthrough  in  auto¬ 
matic  typesetting.  It  let  an  IBM 
computer  automatically  read  un¬ 
justified  paper  tape  — justify  and 
hyphenate  the  copy,  produce  a  new 
tape  to  drive  linecasting  equip¬ 
ment.  For  $1,850  a  month,  such  a 
system  could  produce  4,000  lines  of 
type  an  hour. 

Now— with  a  new  IBM  computer 
and  an  improved  program— you  can 
slash  your  costs  and  triple  tape  pro¬ 
duction  speed. 

Our  new  1130  Computing  System 
can  handle  hot  metal  type  composi¬ 
tion,  photo  composition  and  wire 
service  editing.  It  has  full  allotting 
!  capability. 

I  It  can  punch  tape  at  a  rate  up  to 
I  12,000  30-character  lines  per  hour. 


'M 


It  comes  complete  with  a  type  com¬ 
position  program.  It  can  handle 
any  desired  format  and  set  copy  at 
any  column  measure  in  any  type 
font  your  linecasters  can  accom¬ 
modate.  And  the  1130  System  rents 
for  less  than  $1,300  a  month.  Until 
now,  these  features  would  have 
cost  you  over  $3,400  a  month. 

A  new  IBM  2315  disk  cartridge 
gives  you  immediate  direct  access 
to  an  unlimited  number  of  type 
fonts  and  a  word  dictionary,  stored 
magnetically,  that  assures  you  hy¬ 
phenation  accuracy  up  to  99't  — 
first-choice  Webster. 

The  1130  increases  operator  pro¬ 
ductivity,  cuts  down  resetting,  im¬ 
proves  linecaster  performance  and 
improves  graphic  quality. 

But  it  doesn’t  make  coffee.  Sorry. 


IBM 


Hunger 

{Continued  from  page  47) 


Then  he  would  see  that  a  copy 
of  the  story  “got  to  President 
Johnson  and  to  every  member 
of  Congress,  even  if  I  had  to 
make  a  trip  to  Washington  and 
deliver  them  in  person!” 

John  Gallagher,  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer,  Los  Angeles  Pro¬ 
curement  District,  United  States 
Army,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  said  the 
India  picture  of  the  baby  dying 
in  his  sister’s  arms  “surely 
ranks  with  the  most  memorable 
of  all  time.  It  w’ould  have  been 
the  one  I  would  have  chosen. 

“It  will  not  surprise  me  if  it 
receives  wide  distribution  for  in 
that  one  picture  is  all  the  hunger 
of  the  human  race.  All  the  love. 
All  the  sadness.  There  is  also 
an  answer  to  that  question 
w’hich  was  first  asked  in  Gene¬ 
sis:  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper? 
The  answer  is  yes.” 

A  dissenting  opinion  on  this 
picture  comes  from  Leonard 
Bertin,  science  editor  of  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  Varsity 
Graduate,  Staff  Bulletin  and 
Varsity  News.  “I  would  favor 
publishing  all  the  pictures  on 
page  49,”  he  writes.  [These 
were  the  rougher  ones.]  “They 
tell  the  truth  about  real  hunger 
and  too  few  people  in  North 
America  know  that  truth. 

“There  is  one  exception  I 
would  make,  however — the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  baby  dying  of  hunger 
in  the  arms  of  his  sister.  If 
they  are  brother  and  sister,  and 
the  only  problem  is  under¬ 
nourishment,  why  is  the  sister 
looking  so  well-nourished?” 

CJassroom  Exercise 

Two  college  teachers  used  the 
pictures  in  the  hunger  spread  as 
a  class  exercise. 

Paul  V.  Thomas,  an  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Washington, 
asked  his  photojournalism  group 
what  they  would  do  with  both 
sets  of  pictures  (the  milder 


ones  Mr.  Ross  sent  out  and  the 
rough  ones  he  rejected). 

Mr.  Thomas  wrote:  “One  stu¬ 
dent  said  he  would  not  put  any 
of  the  pictures  in  a  family  news¬ 
paper  such  as  the  Seattle  Times 
or  Post  Intelligencer.  He  claimed 
they  were  just  too  grotesque 
and  suggested  that  perhaps  they 
were  more  suitable  to  the 
probing  personality  of  maga¬ 
zines?. 

“Another  student  pointed  out 
that  the  shock  value  of  some  of 
the  pictures  would  undoubtedly 
arrest  the  attention  of  some 
readers  long  enough  to  make  the 
propaganda  point. 

“The  conclusion  we  reached 
was  that  no  one  picture  alone 
could  tell  the  story — that  per¬ 
haps  three  or  four  pictures  to¬ 
gether  might  begin  to  do  the 
job.  They  came  up  with  a  selec¬ 
tion  but  nobody  seemed  really 
satisfied  with  it. 

“Then  a  comparison  was 
drawm  with  the  War  on  Poverty 
pictures  that  have  come  from 
the  Appalachia  area.  These  pic¬ 
tures  have  done  a  good  job  in 
the  telling  of  the  problems  of 
that  region  and  the  students 
hav'e  used  them  many  times  as 
examples  of  v'arious  topics  we 
have  discussed  in  class. 

“The  students  pointed  out  that 
most  Appalachian  stories  are 
built  around  a  family  or  small 
town  and  you  get  a  good  idea 
of  general  living  conditions. 
Only  one  of  the  foreign  pictures 
showed  any  semblance  of  family 
and  this  was  the  picture  of  the 
extremely  thin  child  in  arms  of 
its  sister,  who  w’as  very-well 
fed  in  appearance. 

“The  foreign  pictures,  as  they 
had  now  been  classified  by  the 
students,  seemed  to  have  a  sense 
of  urgency  and  hopelessness, 
whereas  the  Appalachian  pic¬ 
tures  failed  to  really  arouse 
much  interest.  Sympathy,  yes, 
but  direct  action,  dam  little.  The 
students  also  pointed  out  that 
the  foreign  pictures  did  not 
show  much  cohesion  as  to  style, 
technique,  or  hold  together  very 
well  as  a  group.  One  student 
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commented  that  they  looked  like 
isolated  instances  collected  from 
caseworkers’  scrapbooks.” 

Mr.  Thomas  said  he  was  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  low  professional 
quality  of  the  pictures.  “Isolated 
arms  and  hands  come  into  the 
pictures  from  everj'  direction 
holding  up  some  poor,  unfortu¬ 
nate,  start’ing  child  on  display. 
Very  poor  taste.  If  newspaper 
coverage  was  so  important  to 
them  at  this  time,  they  could 
have  commissioned  someone  to 
produce  a  saleable  set  of  pic¬ 
tures.” 

(FAO  told  us  the  pictures 
were  among  hundreds  taken  by 
both  staff  personnel  and  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  hired  by 
FAO.  'These  pictures  are  filed 
for  whatever  use  media  wants 
to  make  of  them.  Mr.  Ross  was 
given  access  to  this  photo  file 
and  picked  out  the  pictures  he 
w’anted. ) 

Rougher  Ones  Win 

Joe  Swan,  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  San  Jose  State 
College,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  used 
the  spread  as  an  exercise  for 
11  of  his  pictorial  communica¬ 
tion  class.  “Without  letting  the 
students  read  what  you  had 
written  about  the  pictures,  I 
handed  the  students  the  ones  on 
page  48,  w'hich  I  labeled  1  and 
the  ones  on  page  49,  which  I 
labeled  2.  Without  exception,  all 
students  chose  Set  2,  the  rougher 
pictures  w’hich  had  not  been 
offered  to  editors. 

“For  the  second  part  of  the 
test,  I  labelled  all  the  nine  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  spread  A,  B.  C,  D, 
etc.  The  individual  selections  in¬ 
volved  picking  five  photos  of  the 
nine  they  would  use  if  they  were 
editors.” 

The  highest  vote,  10  out  of  a 
possible  11,  \vent  to  the  Indo¬ 
nesia  picture  which  Harvey 
Weber  of  Newsday  mentioned 
as  his  lead  photo.  The  India  pic¬ 
ture  got  the  next  highest  vote 
of  9.  The  two  before-and-after 
shots  of  the  child  in  Iran  each 
received  8  votes;  the  pictures 
shown  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Telegraph-Journal  7  votes.  The 
Latin  America  picture  received 
6  votes.  The  Western  Pacific 
picture  got  5  votes.  One  of  the 
farm  pictures  got  2  votes  and 
the  second  farm  picture  didn’t 
get  any. 

The  four-part  series  launched 
Mr.  Ross  into  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  on  the  UN  which  is  now  in 
26  newspapers,  both  daily  and 
weekly,  with  a  circulation  of 
186,000.  The  column,  “One 
World”  (see  E&P,  Dec.  26,  p. 
34),  is  emphasizing  the  UN’s 
fight  against  poverty,  hunger, 
illiteracy  and  disease. 

Informed  of  the  above  reaction 
to  the  hunger  pictures,  he  said 
he  was  sending  out  the  series 
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again  to  newspapers.  Ids  time 
with  the  rougher  hungi  r  photm 
only. 

It  will  be  interestiii.,'  to  set 
what  reaction  he  gets  in  light  of 
the  response  report  i  d  hen, 
which  seems  to  indicate  newt- 
papers  would  use  some  ombin*. 
tion  of  both  rugged  and  non- 
rugged  pictures  on  hunger. 

• 

Polling  to  Help 
Editors,  School 
Head  Believes 

Austin,  Tei 

A  redefinition  of  “what  it 
news  and  how  it  should  be 
ported”  is  forthcoming,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of 
Texas  Journalism  School  pie- 
dicted  here  (Jan.  23). 

Addressing  a  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  meeting.  Dr.  DeWitt 
C.  Reddick  said  “the  use  of  pil¬ 
ing  techniques  will  help  editors 
to  discover  what  subjects  truly 
interest  the  reader.” 

“Up  until  the  present,  news¬ 
papers  by  and  large  have  been 
edited  in  terms  of  what  the  edi¬ 
tor  thinks  will  interest  the 
reader,”  he  said. 

Research  findings  disclose  that 
readers  are  not  interested  in 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
material  now  used  by  the  mass 
media,  he  reported. 

The  future  contribution  of 
journalism  education  will  con¬ 
cern  “the  evaluation  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  mass  media  on  its 
receivers,”  Dr.  Reddick  said. 

• 

Teens  Say  They  Have 
Adult  News  Interest 

Toronto 

Problems  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  and  content  were  studied 
at  sessions  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Canadian  Managing 
Editors  Conference  here  last 
week. 

The  executives  listened  to 
criticism  of  the  press  from  M 
student  editors  of  university 
publications  as  they  tackled  the 
question  of  how  to  attract  the 
interest  of  young  readers. 

The  editors  received  a  sep¬ 
arate  report  from  a  panel  of  its 
own  to  the  effect  that  the  teen¬ 
agers  have  a  far  wider  range 
of  news  interests  than  they  w 
often  given  credit  for.  While 
there  was  dissent  among  the 
student  group  as  to  the  v^ue 
or  otherwise  of  teen  age  sections 
of  newspapers,  there  was  agree¬ 
ment  that  material  aimed  at  the 
group  should  be  improved. 
Younger  people  wanted  to  b* 
informed  as  thoroughly  as  their 
elders  on  current  affairs,  pe^ 
haps  more  so. 
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Circulation 

(C(yn.tinuid  from,  page  48) 


delivered  on  Christmas  Eve. 
What  the  bonus  consisted  of 
was  a  surprise  for  everyone,  in¬ 
cluding  the  boy.  To  promote  this, 
in  each  branch  we  had  a  mock- 
up  of  empty  boxes  all  gift- 
wrapped  to  create  enthusiasm 
among  the  boys. 

“Enterprise  Boy  was  also  used 
as  a  bonus.  It  gave  us  our  con¬ 
test  titles,  Double  Delight  and 
Triple  Delight.  Double  Delight 
featured  the  Met  game  and  a 
chance  to  become  the  Enterprise 
Boy,  and  Triple  Delight,  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Aqua- 
rama,  and  Enterprise  Boy. 
Every  two  orders  gave  the  boy 
a  chance  to  become  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Boy.  Another  thing,  we  do 
make  it  possible  for  the  boys  to 
bring  guests.  We  have  found 
that  by  making  the  family  a  part 
of  the  trips,  they  are  more  suc¬ 
cessful — we  encourage  bringing 
fathers  to  baseball  games,  fish¬ 
ing  trips,  football  games,  etc. 
We  gain  two  ways,  we  use  them 
as  supervisors  for  the  boys,  and 
we  get  the  additional  orders.” 
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Most  Productive  Scheme 

A  World’s  Fair  Trip  proved 
the  most  productive  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  conducted  by  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express.  First  came  the 
build-up,  the  “kick-off”  being  a 
letter  to  parents  telling  of  the 
contest  in  brief  detail  and  sug- 
eesting  that  they  encourage  car¬ 
riers  to  enter  and  that  the  boys 
start  immediately  by  canvassing 
their  routes  to  determine  the 
number  of  non-subscribers.  Then 
came  the  sampling  operation, 
carriers  distributing  700  samples 
the  first  two  weeks,  400  during 
the  last  two  weeks.  Later  car¬ 
riers  received  a  letter  and  a 
brochure  telling  them  about  the 
contest  and  the  World’s  Fair. 
Five  new  orders  were  needed  to 
make  the  trip,  each  additional 
order  above  five  brought  a  $1 
bonus. 

But  let  circulation  manager 
Harvey  Delley  continue  the 
story:  “Each  week  we  send  a 
single  flyer  in  the  bundles,  and 
along  about  the  fourth  week,  we 
decided  that  we  needed  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  help  some  of  our 
carriers  who  were  running  into 
some  difficulty  in  getting  five 
new  orders.  'Therefore,  we  an¬ 
nounced  at  that  time  that  by 
paying  us  $3.00  and  THREE 
orders,  or  by  paying  us  $1.50 
and  FOUR  orders,  they  could 
go  on  the  trip.  This  worked  out 
fine  especially  for  our  city  boys 
arho  were  working  in  an  area 
»hich  already  had  a  95% 
coverage.  .  ,  . 

“In  all,  we  had  455  new 


orders  during  the  campaign^  at 
at  net  cost  of  approximately 
ninety-five  cents  per  order.  In¬ 
cluded  in  our  costs  were  the 
transportation,  meals,  spending 
money  ($2.00  for  each  boy), 
plus  the  CASH  AWARDS  for 
additional  orders.  We  also  in¬ 
cluded  the  cost  of  the  prize 
points  we  awarded  for  sampling 
both  for  those  carriers  who 
qualified  and  for  those  who  did 
not. 

“Twenty-Five  percent  of  our 
carriers  took  part  in  this  pro¬ 
motion  where  we  normally  can 
expect  ten  to  fifteen  per¬ 
cent.  .  .  .” 

• 

California  Ink  Co. 
Transfer  Approved 

San  Francisco 

Stockholders  of  California  Ink 
Company  Inc.,  voted  almost 
unanimously  to  accept  an  offer 
to  transfer  all  of  its  assets  to 
Tennessee  Gas  Transmission 
Company  at  a  meeting  here  Feb. 
15. 

Acceptance  of  the  offer  calling 
for  the  receipt  of  1.4  shares 
of  Tennessee  Gas  for  each  share 
of  Cal/Ink  was  on  a  vote  of 
334,178  shares  to  776  shares. 
There  are  362,532  Cal/Ink 
shares  outstanding  and  334,954 
were  voted. 

The  reorganization  plan  calls 
for  the  transfer  of  California 
Ink’s  assets  and  properties  to 
Cal/Ink  Chemical  Co.,  a  newly 
fonned  subsidiary  of  Tennessee 
Gas. 

Cal/Ink,  a  74-year-old  sup¬ 
plier  of  newspaper  and  other 
inks,  has  plants  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Honolulu.  It  has 
subsidiaries  in  Denver,  Spokane, 
Sacramento,  San  Diego,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.  and  Tokyo. 

• 

Station  Grant  Given 
To  Newspaper  Group 

Washington 

With  a  4-2  vote  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
Fox  River  Communications  Inc. 
may  proceed  with  plans  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  daytime  radio  station  at 
Kaukauna,  Wis. 

The  split  decision  came  on  the 
application  because  Fox  River 
has  interests  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  at  Wausau  and 
Wisconsin  Rapids  and  in  five 
Wisconsin  newspapers. 

Wisconsin  Valley  TV  Corp. 
owns  30%  interest  in  Fox  River. 
Its  principal  owners  are  the 
Wausau  Daily  Record  Herald 
(25%),  Marshfield  News  Her¬ 
ald  (13%),  Merrill  Herald 
(8%),  Rhinelander  News  (8%) 
and  Wiscomisin  Rapids  Tribune 
(13%).  Rhinelander  Publishing 
Co.  is  a  10%  owner  of  Fox 
River. 
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Stories  Brake 
Fast  Trucks 
On  Turnpike 

Cleveland 

State  Editor  Jack  Ballantine 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  took  out 
after  speeding  truckers  on  the 
241-mile  Ohio  Turnpike  to  spot¬ 
light  a  traffic  safety  problem 
and  to  encourage  state-wide  ac¬ 
tion. 

His  series  opened  with  a  list 
of  the  carriers  and  license  num¬ 
bers  of  25  trucks  that  passed  his 
car  at  speeds  varying  from  five 
to  15  miles  over  the  55mph  speed 
limit. 

He  produced  statistics  showing 
that  while  trucks  are  but  20% 
of  the  pike’s  total  traffic,  they 
have  been  involved  in  70%  of  its 
fatal  accidents.  Also  that  trucks 
have  figured  in  16  of  the  23 
fatal  accidents  on  the  pike  in 
1964. 

Odds  of  a  trucker  being 
nabbed  for  speeding  are  1000  to 
1.  State  Highway  Patrol  figures 
for  August  of  ’64  showed  that  of 
the  280,000  truckers  on  the  toll 
road  that  month  291  were  ar¬ 
rested  for  speeding. 

Turnpike  officials,  however,  do 
not  recogfnize  speeding  as  one 


of  the  two  top  reasons  for  ac¬ 
cidents,  Mr.  Ballantine  wrote  in 
one  article.  According  to  traflSc 
and  safety  engineers  bad  tires 
and  sleepy  drivers  are  the  major 
accident  causes.  Yet  of  the 
280,000  truckers  on  the  road  in 
August  two  were  arrested  for 
being  too  tired  to  drive  their 
big  rigrs.  Figures  for  1963 
showed  that  1700  arrests  were 
made  out  of  the  three  million 
truckers  on  the  pike. 

A  State  Patrol  officer  was  as¬ 
signed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Press  in  its  check  on  speeding 
truckers. 

Turnpike  and  Highway  Safe¬ 
ty  Department  officials  got  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  the  toll  road’s  safety. 
Two  bills  are  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  im¬ 
prove  the  State  Highway  Patrol. 
A  third  measure  to  bolster  safe¬ 
ty  standards  of  trucks  and  other 
vehicles  on  the  Ohio  Turnpike 
and  other  highways  is  under 
consideration.  It  would  require 
compulsory  inspection  of  all 
motor  vehicles. 

• 

News  Analyst  Retires 

Leo  Anavi,  Associated  Press 
broadcast  desk  foreign  news  an¬ 
alyst,  will  retire  Feb.  20.  He  has 
been  writing  an  1,800-word 
script  “Between  the  Lines,”  for 
17  years. 
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SYNDICATES 


Editorials 
For  1  Paper 
In  Each  State 


New  Syndicate  Has 
Three  New  Features 


A  special  editorial  i)affe  sm- 
ice  sold  exclusively  to  one  nets- 
paper  in  each  of  the  50  state 
has  been  developed  by  Indepenc- 
ent  Features  Syndicate,  Baysidf 
N.  Y. 

Donald  I, 


Inter- American  Features  (245  tional  pull  affect  all  growinf?  and 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  inanimate  things  on  earth,  espe- 
10016)  is  a  new  newspaper  syn-  cially  the  human  body  and  mind, 
dicate  that  already  is  distribut-  By  observing  the  moon’s  quar- 
ing  three  new  features.  ters  and  zodiacal  periods  which 

Louis  P.  Di  Palma,  executive  they  influence,  ‘Moonbeams’  at- 
vicepresident  of  Inter- American  tempts  to  point  out  the  best  days 
Features,  has  been  well-known  for  various  activities  such  as 
in  syndicate  and  newspaper  business,  sports,  farming,  gar- 
circles  for  36  years.  dening  and  hobbies.  It  will  be 

The  three  features  presently  for  weekend  release,  matted  or 
ready  for  newspapers  are:  glossy,  two  columns  by  10 

“Scram-Lets,”  described  as  inches.” 

“The  1-2-3  Chucklette  Game,”  a  i  m  » 

cartoon-type  puzzle,  daily  and  n  t  le  oncy 

Sunday,  two  columns  by  four  “In  The  Money,”  a  daily 
and  one-half  inches.  racing  feature  based  on  numer- 

“  Moonbeams,”  a  planetary  ology.  It’s  one  column  by  three 
guide  and  almanac  for  the  week,  inches,  with  alphabet  key  and 
“Everybody  talks  about  the  heading  in  mat  form.  The  pur- 
moon  and  we  are  spending  bil-  pose  of  the  feature  is  to  enter- 
lions  to  get  there,  but  we  have  tain  racing  fans  with  a  novel 
done  something  about  it,”  said  way  to  make  selections  for 
Mr.  Di  Palma.  “Recent  findings  thoroughbred,  trotting  and  dog 
by  scientists  and  psychiatrists  races. 

indicate  that  the  light  reflected  Louis  P.  Di  Palma  started  in 
from  the  moon  and  its  gravita-  1928  with  the  Bell  Syndicate  as 


Rogers,  presides 
and  editor  of  the  syndicate,  s>i' 
the  service  is  designed  for  snut 
and  medium-sized  dailies. 

Four  writers,  headed  by  Mr’ 
Rogers,  turn  out  a  minimum  o: 
six  editorials  per  week  and  som 
supplemental  editorials,  whic; 
are  part  of  a  package. 

“We  offered  the  service  ; 


Louis  P.  Di  Palma 

secretary  to  the  late  Joseph  B. 

Agnelli,  general  manager,  and 
later  was  secretary  to  John  N. 

Wheeler,  then  president.  From 
1952  to  1960,  he  was  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Bell  and  affiliates,  in¬ 
cluding  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

He  later  served  with  United 
Feature  Syndicate  and  then  he 
was  employed  by  S.  George  gponse,” 
Little,  president  of  General  Fea- 
tures  Corporation,  to  travel  for 
that  syndicate. 

Mr.  Di  Palma  and  an  asso¬ 
ciate  produced  the  new  “Scram- 
Lets”  puzzle  feature. 

The  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  new  syndicate  back  in  1954 
had  an  important  role  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  crossword  puzzle  (his 
first  sale  was  to  the  Indianapolis 
Times)  to  newspapers  and  it  is 
still  going  strong. 

“I  figure  that  in  the  last  11 
years  since  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
introduced  the  postcard  entry, 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  has  sold 
nearly  a  billion  postcards  to 
contestants  of  1,000  newspapers 
which  have  conducted  or  are 
conducting  crossword  puzzle 
contests,”  said  Mr.  Di  Palma. 


newspapetsi 
‘protected”  just  i- 
the  names  of  writers  of  edito 
rials  are  withheld. 

He  described  the  editoria 
policy  as  “independent;  conser 
vative  as  to  economics;  haul 
headed  and  practical  as  to  pslv 
lie  affairs;  common-sense  as  ft 
public  issues.” 

Mr.  Rogers  said  most  of  ths 
subscribing  newspai)ers  prir; 
the  editorials  “as  is,”  but  so® 
rewrite  them  to  include  loca 
slants  or  particular  angles. 

A  couple  of  large  newspape'’ 
also  have  requested  the  servict 
so  that  their  editorial  writer’ 
may  see  what  is  being  wTitter 
by  Independent  Features’  edi 
torial  writers.  The  service  is  r 
extended  to  them  without  per 
mission  of  the  paper  holding tk 
franchise  in  that  state,  Mr 
Rogers  said. 


Our  Beat:  The  Universe! 


Science  is  news,  lively  and  vital  news.  A 
fast-rising  multitude  of  persons  wants  to 
read  more  of  it. 


Since  1921  Science  Service  reporters  have 
been  trodding  through  scientific  fields,  dis¬ 
tilling  the  meaning  of  discoveries  and  in¬ 
terpreting  their  impact  for  the  public.  They 
are  backed  by  eminent  scientific  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  trustees. 


‘NEW’  WALL  STREET 
Independent  Features  Synl 
cate,  Bayside,  N.  Y.,  is  offerir.! 
a  three-part  series  for  MarchSl 
22  and  23,  on  “The  New  Wa; 
Street,”  by  Donald  1.  Rog«P 
who  writes  a  column  throus: 
Independent  Features.  He  is  i 
former  business  and  finawii 
editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune. 


Cochnar  Doughty 

NEA  Announces  Two 
Editorial  Changes 

Robert  J.  Cochnar,  25,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  editorial  headquarters  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  from  the  Cleveland  office. 

A  graduate  of  Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  Cochnar  was  a  re-  Years:  A  Roving  CommissioB 
porter  and  worked  for  a  Balti-  is  being  distributed  by  the  Bd 
more  public  relations  firm  before  McClure  Syndicate.  The  W 
joining  NEA  in  1964.  British  leader  relates  his  0 

Taking  his  place  on  the  Cleve-  periences  at  Harrow,  in 
land  desk  is  Roger  W.  Doughty,  and  India  and  as  a  Boer 
29,  formerly  sports  editor  of  the  correspondent  in  South  Aft* 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  for  the  London  Morning  Fold 
who  attended  Ithaca  College.  this  series. 
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We  follow  and  cover  meetings  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  watch  scientific  and  technical  journals 
by  the  scores,  engage  in  corridor  gossip  with 
hundreds  of  scientists.  Our  stories  are  fasci¬ 
nating  AND  true,  not  fascinating  if  true. 


YOUNG  CHURCHILL 
six-part  condensation  o 
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‘Operation 
Enterprise’ 
Set  for  July 


Boyd  Lewis,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  N(  wspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  July  23-31  as  the  dates 
of  “Operation  Enterprise  1965,” 
NAE’s  fourth  annual  salute  to 
carrier  boys. 

This  year’s  trip  adds  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  historic  shrines  to  its 
already-lively  itinerary,  which 
includes  tours  of  Washington, 
Norfolk,  Annapolis,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Wallops  Island  tracking 
station  and  the  New  York 
d  wertj  World’s  Fair. 

he  pj  “Operation  Enterprise  was 
d,  add  i  designed  to  reward  and  encour¬ 
age  enterprising  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  boys,”  Mr.  Lewis  said,  “and 
hopefully,  to  interest  them  in 
some  phase  of  the  newspaper 
business  as  a  career. 

“After  this  week-long  expo¬ 
sure  to  America’s  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  its  government  and  its 
military  might,  the  youngsters 
come  away  with  a  broad  new 
understanding  of  national  heri¬ 
tage. 

“The  stories  they  write  for 
their  hometown  papers  reflect 
their  awe  and  inspiration.  We 
hope  these  emotions  stay  with 
them  a  long  time.” 

The  75  to  100  youngsters  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  14  and  17  will 
tour  the  points  of  interest  by 
chartered,  air-conditioned  buses. 
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Bunk  Willi  the  Navy 

With  the  co-operation  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  League’s  Youth  Pro- 
ftram,  the  group  will  bunk  at 
Navy  installations  en  route.  One 
of  the  biggest  thrills  each  year 
is  their  overnight  stay  aboard  an 
aircraft  carrier  at  the  Norfolk 
archil^*™^  base.  Last  year  the  boys 


hsited  the  USS  Randolph,  an¬ 
other  year  the  USS  Enterprise. 

In  Washington  the  boys  get  a 
VIP  tour  of  the  White  House, 
visits  to  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  an  awards  dinner  at  the 
National  Press  Club  and  special 
seating  at  the  Sunset  Retreat  at 
Marine  Corps  Headquarters. 

Without  additional  VIP  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  World’s  Fair,  the 
boys  would  be  lucky  to  see  more 
t^han  one  or  two  of  the  big  ex- 
"jbibits.  By  special  arrangement 
'he  Iwrith  the  sponsors,  the  boys  last 
his  ^year  were  able  to  visit  nine 
‘®ior  exhibits,  appear  on  tele- 
°®*'  have  a  hearty  lunch  and 

'  n  helicopters  to  their 

f  Poitfcirports  ...  all  in  a  six-hour 

■period. 
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VOX  POP — This  is  the  ballot  run 
daily  by  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  in  conducting  a  survey  to 
find  out  if  readers  missed  Mutt  & 
Jeff  on  the  comic  page.  They  did. 

Fans  Are  Loyal 
To  Mutt  &  Jeff 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Comic  page  readers  flocked  to 
the  defense  of  Mutt  &  Jeff  here 
recently,  and  their  response  sur¬ 
prised  a  few  people  around  the 
Star-Telegram. 

Mutt  &  Jeff  had  run  on  the 
Star-Telegram  comic  page  for 
almost  52  years.  Finally  it  was 
decided  to  drop  the  strip.  It 
was  discontinued  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  then  an  editor  wanted 
to  test  the  public’s  reaction.  Did 
anyone  even  know  —  or  care  — 
that  the  old-timers  were  miss¬ 
ing? 

The  paper  began  to  run  a 
three-column  display  daily,  ask¬ 
ing  the  readers  to  vote  on 
whether  to  reinstate  A1  Smith’s 
strip  or  leave  it  out. 

Response  was  staggering. 

The  display  was  carried  daily 
for  a  week.  Replies  flooded  the 
office,  and  Mutt  &  Jeff  won  in  a 
landslide. 

A  week  after  the  “ballot”  was 
discontinued,  3,723  persons  had 
voted  to  “put  ’em  back  in.”  Anti- 
Mutt  &  Jeff  votes  totaled  24. 

“This  means,”  the  editor  said, 
“that  about  4,000  people  cared 
enough  to  clip  our  ballot,  check 
it,  address  an  envelope,  buy  a 
stamp  and  mail  it.” 

And  the  Star-Telegram  got 
the  message.  Mutt  &  Jeff  have 
returned  to  the  comic  page. 

*  *  * 

Crawford  Caricatures 

Bill  Crawford,  chief  editorial 
cartoonist  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  additionally  is 
now  drawing  “Caricatures  by 
Crawford”  for  the  service.  The 
first  three  issued  were  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  Alexei  Kosygin, 
Chou  En-lai. 
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Pope  John  Diary 
Ready  for  Lent 

“Journal  of  a  Soul,”  spiritual 
diary  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  will 
be  serialized  in  18  parts  by 
Books  in  the  News,  an  affiliate 
of  the  Hall  Syndicate,  starting  ' 
Ash  Wednesday,  March  3.  This 
precedes  publication  of  the 
book,  which  had  a  great  success 
abroad,  in  America  by  McGraw’- 
Hill  Book  Co. 

In  1895  Angelo  Roncalli,  then  i 
14,  began  to  keep  an  account  of 
his  spiritual  mediations  as  he  1 
started  his  studies  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.  Then,  for  a  period  of  67 
years,  until  shortly  before  his  ! 
death  in  1963,  the  record  was  j 
carefully  maintained.  The  diary  I 
finally  encompassed  17  0,000  ' 
words.  The  newspaper  sei’ial  ' 
deals  largely  with  the  years  in 
the  Vatican. 

«  «  * 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy’s 
Life  Story  in  Series 

A  24-part  condensation  of 
“The  Founding  Father:  The 
Story  of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,” 
by  Richard  J.  Whalen,  will  be 
distributed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate.  The  first  re¬ 
lease  is  for  March  21. 

The  series  will  tell  the  story 
of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  his  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  wealth  and  power 
and  the  insatiable  ambitions  he 
displayed  for  his  family. 

*  *  * 

Medal  for  Lippmann 

Walter  Lippmann,  political 
analyst  whose  column  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  Service, 
has  been  named  to  receive  the 
Gold  Medal  for  Essays  and 
Criticism  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Arts  and  Letters  for 
1965.  Announcement  of  the 
award  was  made  by  George  F. 
Kennan,  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  who  said  the  medal  would 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Lippmann 
at  the  Joint  Annual  Ceremonial 
of  the  Institute  and  its  affiliate, 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  on  May  19. 

*  *  * 

Fund  Honors  Nicht 

The  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
has  announced  the  establishment 
of  the  Anne  and  Frank  Nicht 
Scholarship  by  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Nicht,  in  memory  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  former  sales  manager  of  i 
King  Features  Syndicate  and 
the  Hearst  Corporation.  The  en-  | 
dowment  will  provide  approxi-  j 
mately  $1,000  a  year  for  a  male  | 
student  “who  needs  financial  aid 
and  i  a  promising  young  jour¬ 
nalist.” 
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Enterprise  Reporting 
Is  New  Post’s  Goal 


William  A.  Emerson  Jr.,  act¬ 
ing  editor  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
leaned  across  his  desk  and 
squeezed  the  bulb  of  an  old- 
fashioned  taxi  horn  fastened  to 
the  electric  lamp. 

“What’s  that  for?,’’  he  was 
asked,  as  the  double  t(wt  tore  the 
eardrums. 

“To  make  you,  or  whoever  is 
sitting  opposite  me,  take  notice,” 
replied  the  voluble,  volatile,  41- 
year-old  Southerner.  He  had 
just  declared  that  “enterprise 
reporting,  the  genius  of  all  good 
journalism”  is  the  committed 
goal  of  the  bi-weekly  Post 
emerging  from  the  New  York 
editorial  office  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co. 

Hom-blowing,  too,  by  Mr. 
Emerson,  could  also  signal  full 
speed  ahead  today  for  the  maga¬ 
zines  slowed  down  last  Oct.  9 
when  Clay  Blair,  former  editor, 
lead  a  revolt  against  top  man¬ 
agement  and  was  subsequently 
dismissed  with  three  aides. 


More  Than  100  Pages 


The  March  13  issue  will  num¬ 
ber  over  100  pages,  the  first 
that  big  so  far  this  year. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1964 
the  issues  ran  generally  with 
pages  in  the  80’s.  The  circula¬ 
tion  guaranty  of  6,500,000  is 
being  maintained,  and  news¬ 
stands  sales  are  up,  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  said. 

Mr.  Emerson  calls  the  major 
text  articles  exemplifying  re- 
portorial  enterprise  “Acts.” 
He’s  particularly  proud  of  one 
“Act”,  the  searching  report  on 
the  momentous  changes  sweep¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America.  It  was  the  cover  story 
Nov.  28  last  year,  and  Look  is 
just  getting  around  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  now,  he  pointed  out.  It  was 
written  by  Edward  R.  F.  Shee¬ 
han,  who  spent  months  assem¬ 
bling  the  facts,  including  Wsits 
and  talks  with  every  U.S. 
Cardinal. 

Another  that  attracted  wide 
attention  was  on  the  life,  time 
and  fortune  of  Henry  Luce  by 
John  Kobler,  that  ran  Jan.  16. 
Mr.  Emerson  recently  amazed 
even  himself — and  that  takes 
some  doing — by  the  good  luck  he 
has  had  in  breaking  with  the 
news.  For  instance,  the  day 
after  the  Feb.  13  issue  hit  the 
stand  with  the  story  of  Peter 
Landerman,  the  22-year-old  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  prisoner  in 
Russia,  young  Landerman  was 
released  and  became  front  page 
copy  in  newspapers. 


“The  Black  Muslims  Are  a 
Fraud”  by  Aubrey  Barnette 
with  Edward  Linn  was  running 
in  the  Feb.  27  issue  when  the 
mysterious  bombing  took  place 
at  the  home  of  Malcolm  X  on 
Long  Island,  followed  by  his 
assassination  in  Harlem  Feb.  21. 
In  the  September  12  issue  the 
Post  had  carried  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  Malcolm  X. 

There  will  be  two  “Acts”  in 
the  March  13  issue  that  will  be 
on  the  stands  March  2.  One  nine- 
pager  is  the  cover  story  by 
Martin  Mayer,  author  of  “Madi¬ 
son  Avenue — U.S.A.”  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “The  Big  Invisible  Sell.” 
The  other  is  ‘“The  Case  of  The 
Dead  Bookie,”  by  Roger  Kahn, 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  It  goes 
into  a  mass  of  dramatic  details, 
many  of  them  missed  by  the 
Metropolitan  New  York  dailies, 
in  the  recent  Mark  Fein  case  of 
the  murdered  bookie. 

Such  articles  are  the  direct 
responsibility  of  Otto  Friedrich, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  UPI,  whom  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  calls  an  “absolutely  brilliant 
editor.”  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr. 
Friedrich  alternate  writing  the 
Post  editorials. 


Madison  Avenue  Storv 


William  A.  Emerson  Jr. 


The  nine-page  March  13  cover 
story  by  Mr.  Mayer  is  entitled 
“The  Big  Invisible  Sell.”  He 
began  working  on  it  last  April. 
Revisiting  some  of  the  biggest 
advertising  agencies,  he  inter¬ 
viewed  among  others  David 
Ogilvy,  of  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  Rosser  Reeves  of  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.,  the  two  authors 
from  among  the  agency  chiefs, 
and  also  William  Bernbach,  of 
Doyle,  Dane  Bernbach,  Charles 
Brower,  Batten,  Barton  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Dan  Seymour 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Roy 
Mithun  of  Campbell-Mithun  of 
Minneapolis,  and  William  Mar- 
steller  of  Marsteller,  Inc. 

The  drawing  on  the  cover  by 
N.  M.  Bodecker  depicts  some  of 
the  better  known  advertising 
symbols  on  parade.  The  tiger, 
Mr.  Mayer  determined,  was  the 
most  successful  ad  sjTnbol  of 
1964.  It  was  used  for  Esso  gaso¬ 
line,  Goodyear  tires,  Pontiac, 
the  “Tiger’s  Paw”  of  U.S. 
Rubber,  and  Revlon’s  hair 
grooming  cream.  Top  Brass. 

The  story  leads  off  with  the 
campaign  for  Clairol,  and  its 
slogan  “Does  She  ...  or  Doesn’t 
She?  So  Natural  Only  Her 
Mother  Knows  for  Sure,”  origin¬ 
ated  Shirley  Polykoff  of  Foote, 


Cone  &  Belding.  It  was  finally 
accepted  with  the  single  change 
of  substituting  “hairdresser”  in¬ 
stead  of  “mother.” 

Marching  down  the  avenue 
lead  by  a  jaded  and  tired-eyed 
tiger  in  the  cover  painting  are 
the  Ajax  Knight,  the  Jolly 
Green  Giant,  Mr.  Clean,  Maiden- 
form  Bra,  the  non-switching 
Tareyton  grirl  with  a  black  eye. 
Commander  Whitehead,  the 
Hathaway  shirt  man  with  the 
black  eye  patch,  Smokey,  the 
Bear,  the  Quaker  Oats  pilgrim, 
a  Volkswagen  and  a  Rolls  Royce. 

Photographic  illustrations 
presented  problems  successfully 
surmounted  by  Jeannette  Sark¬ 
isian,  a  senior  editor.  Brought 
to  the  new  New  York  Saturday 
Evening  Post  building  at  641 
Lexington  Avenue  at  7  A.M. 
one  morning  were  two  elephants. 

“But  I  only  want  one,”  gasped 
Miss  Sarkisian.  She  had  planned 
a  picture  of  an  elephant  in 
pants  as  the  symbol  for  Sanfor¬ 
ized.  “But  elephants  must  al¬ 
ways  work  in  pairs,  because  they 
get  lonely”  she  was  told  by  the 
trainer. 

Pants  were  put  on  one  of  the 
two  in  keeping  with  Young  & 
Rubicam  ads,  and  “they  were 
most  expensive — $75 — I  might 
add,”  said  Miss  Sarkisian.  Be¬ 
cause  they  eat  continuously,  ele¬ 
phants  go  to  the  bathroom  fre¬ 
quently.  But  while  the  studio 
suffered,  the  pants  came  through 
unharmed.  It  took  Mark  Kauff¬ 
man,  the  photographer,  from 
early  morning  until  well  after 
12  noon,  however,  to  get  the 
picture. 

Into  the  studio  that  measures 
approximately  40  by  50-feet 
that  same  afternoon  were 
brought  a  tiger,  two  automo¬ 
biles,  models  for  Maidenform 
and  other  advertising  personal¬ 
ities. 

“You’ll  be  perfectly  safe  with 
the  tiger,”  Miss  Sarkisian  was 
told.  But  she  recalled  that  the 
trainer’s  whip  kept  busy,  that 
Lily,  the  tiger  clawed  angrily 
at  the  man  with  the  lash.  He 
had  a  hard  time  getting  her 


finally  to  sit  in  the  ^eat,  as  if 
driving  one  of  the  ( .irs.  « 

“Too  little  enterprise  report-  /V#  i 
ing  is  being  done  icross  the  (Cc 
board  in  the  U.S.  today,”  Mr.  ' 
Emerson  commented.  He  speJ 
cified  Look  as  the  Post’s  closer,®’*^^ 
competitor,  but  declared  he  CQj  one  ne 
sidered  the  magazine  was 
competition  with  all  mass  medis;-" 

He  said  he  makes  a  point,  there™^*‘“^ 
fore,  of  keeping  up  with 
major  newspapers  in  this  coun- 
try  are  doing,  as  well  as  check- 
ing  up  on  tv  and  radio  documen- 
tsriGS.  ^ 

“After  all,  the  Post  is  the 
major  original  text  magazine  is  , 
this  country,”  he  continuel 
“Fortunately,  we  are  not  limitec 
to  waterfalls  of  treacle.  Th* 

Post  deals  with  serious  proh- 
lems  as  well  as  with  humor  at; 
entertainment.  Our  over-all  pur- 
pose  has  been  to  improve  th( 

Republic.  i  ^ 

I  noon,  . 

Every  Other  Week  jon  th( 

“What  we  are  doing  with  thi 
extra  time  now  allowed  us  as  y 
come  out  every  other  week  is 
to  spend  it  refining  our  efforts  fc 
create  a  more  literate,  lusterot; 
and  enduring  magazine  than  to 
possible  before.  „ 

«T  OU  thi 


possible  before. 

“I  have  never  been  overly  ®“ 
impressed  with  another  maga- 
zine’s  boast  that  it  can  come  out 
with  a  major  article  with  pic- 
tures  in  color  in  three  dayi  P®^  ° 
Some  of  our  major  articles  re  ^ 
quire  months  of  preparation. 

“I  believe  absolutely  that  ec- 
terprise  reporting  is  the  genius  ' 
of  successful  journalism.  By  the  ^ 
phrase,  I  mean  the  kind  of  in- 
vestigative  reporting  that  re- 
quires  the  reporter  to  do  whit-  pjjygj 
ever,  to  go  wherever  is  necessary 
— by  bathosphere  or  sailplane-  ^ 
to  get  the  facts.  Truth  must  te 
his  central  idea.  If  he  sfe  j[ 
controversy  in  the  process,  it  ^ 
must  be  with  responsibility  at: 
without  bias.  in  tj,g 

“Of  course,  every  honest  re  at  For 
porter  works  this  way,  whetkc  xt  i 
he  is  uncovering  corruption  i:  outline 
his  local  City  Hall,  telling  tfe 
story  of  Mississippi  Negroes,  c 
writing  on  poverty  in  Harlen  in  195 
“.\11  w’e  ask  of  our  writers  ?  Then  1 
to  tell  us  ■what  the  facts  are.  schola: 

At  a  recent  luncheon  of  th  jj*®  J®’ 
Public  Relations  Society 
America,  Mr.  Emerson  said5Cf  ' 
of  the  Post’s  articles  are  writ™®  • 
ten  by  free-lancers.  Current!  t 
the  editorial  masthead  lists  a?  ® 
editorial  staff  of  89. 

There  are  13  senior  artici  ^ 
editors;  six  editors-at-large; 

28  contributing  writers.  ^ 

Mr.  Emerson  says  the  Pi^xperi 
buys  articles  frequently  fwl 
newspaper  men.  Pay  for  articij  I 
starts  at  $1500  and  goes  up  f 
$2500,  or  for  a  few  major  P‘^hen  s 
up  to  $5,000.  1 
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B  thej 
’’ 

^1  ^T)ick  found  ;  ime  to  write  at  least 
e  ^  week.  His  first 

a,  ^column  app<  ared  last  September 
medi'^-'-  before  he  laid  the 

tv^manuscript.'?  of  two  columns  on 
the  desk  of  James  G.  Bellows, 
the  Trib’s  editor.  To  them  he 
dipped  a  note  statinpr  it  seemed 
unfair  to  readers  to  leave  with¬ 
out  a  column  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  the  space  occupied 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fri¬ 
days  by  Breslin.  The  subject 
matter  of  one  of  these  “squatter 
column”  attempts  by  Schaap 
was  Cassius  Clay,  the  other  was 
about  two  modern  abstract 
painters,  Salina  Trieff  and  her 
husband  Bob  Henry. 

At  2:30  P.M.  that  same  after¬ 
noon,  Mr.  Bellows  told  his  man 
on  the  city  desk:  “Your  first 
column  is  running  tomorrow. 
You’ll  have  that  space  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  thereafter.” 
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Brr<>liii*8  Koomie 

Today  Schaap  and  Breslin 
share  a  bare  whitewalled  room 
off  the  city  room.  It  happens 
Jimmy  was  his  first  boss.  He  was 
night  sports  editor  of  the 
Nassau  Daily  Review  Star,  now 
part  of  the  Long  Island  Press, 
and  Dick  recalls  working  some¬ 
thing  like  six  hours  a  night  four 
nights  a  week  for  $1  an  hour. 

At  16  he  entered  college  and 
was  graduated  from  Cornell 
with  the  Class  of  1955.  Besides 
being  a  “compet”  and  finally 
editor  of  the  Cornell  Sun,  he 
played  lacrosse  there,  including 
games  against  Jimmy  Brown, 
later  to  become  famous  on  the 
Cleveland  Browns  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Football  League.  Jimmy  was 
then  at  Syracuse.  Dick’s  Army 
service  consisted  of  six  months 
in  the  Public  Information  Office 
at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

At  Cornell  he  had  submitted 


tion  u  outlines  for  magazine  pieces  to 

ngth" 


Sports  Illustrated,  and  got  a 
|p6^^|summer  job  with  that  magazine 
in  1955  after  he  was  graduated. 
Then  he  won  the  Grantland  Rice 
scholarship  for  Columbia.  For 
of  th^®  Master’s  degree  he  wrote  on 
ity  o^®*^®hball  recruiting,  calling  it 
-  -J'Basketball’s  Underground  Rail- 
Ifoad.” 

_  “T  think  writing  sports  is  one 

ists  al^  **®st  ways  to  train  to  be  a 
pneral  writer,”  Mr.  Schaap 
ommented.  “In  the  first  place 
get  the  opportunity  of 
ting  freedom.  Sports  writers 
Pre  allowed  to  be  crazy,  to 
aperiment.” 


Worked  on  Newsweek 


r  Columbia,  Roger  Kahn, 

^en  sports  editor  of  Newsweek, 

&®ve  Dick  a  job  on  that  maga¬ 
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zine.  He  had  been  a  stringer  for 
Kahn  from  Long  Island,  when 
Kahn  was  scholastic  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  John 
Denson  was  the  editor  at  News¬ 
week,  and  promoted  Schaap 
first  to  assistant  sports  editor, 
and  four  years  later  to  sports 
editor.  Finally  he  became  a  gen¬ 
eral  editor  and  then  senior  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  what  Newsweek 
calls  the  back  of  the  book  sec¬ 
tion.  Included  in  the  section  is 
news  of  the  press,  and  Schaap 
had  done  stories  about  Mr. 
Bellows,  editor,  and  Murray 
Weiss,  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune.  His  former 
friend  and  boss  Jimmy  Breslin 
arranged  the  interview  that 
finally  led  to  the  switch  from 
the  w'eekly  magazine  to  the 
daily. 

“I  liked  reading  the  Trib,  so  I 
thought  I’d  like  writing  for  it,” 
Dick  said.  His  most  interesting 
assignment  so  far,  he  thinks, 
was  the  seven  days  he  spent  in 
Mississippi  covering  the  recent 
trial  of  a  sheriff  and  18  who 
were  let  go  when  charged  with 
murder  of  two  freedom  workers 
by  the  FBI. 

On  Desk  for  10  Ycwirs 

Managing  editor  of  the  Post 
since  1960,  Alvin  Davis  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  that  paper  since 
1942,  and  on  a  desk  for  the  past 
10  years.  As  a  desk  man,  Davis 
did  less  writing  than  Schaap.  He 
maintained  contacts  he  had  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  street,  however, 
and  as  night  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  was  able  to  get 
stories  started  and  turn  re¬ 
porters  over  to  the  right  sources. 
He  weighs  178  pounds,  is  five 
feet  11  inches  tall. 

“In  less  than  a  month  of 
writing  the  column,  I’ve  lost  10 
pounds,”  Davis  said. 

AI  drives  his  Italian  Alfa 
Romeo  sports  car  from  his 
Brooklyn  Heights  home  to  a 
parking  lot  as  close  as  he  can 
get  to  his  assignment.  Then  he 
does  a  lot  of  walking,  he  said. 

“I  was  afraid  I  would  have  to 
be  out  a  lot  at  night,”  he  said, 
“but  that  hasn’t  been  necessary. 
I  do  my  writing  at  home  eve¬ 
nings.” 

His  column  requires  600 
words,  or  three  and  a  half  pages 
of  copy  paper  triple-spaced.  For 
the  first  few  columns,  he  re¬ 
called,  his  problem  was  to  boil 
all  the  material  he  had  gathered 
down.  It  takes  him  between  two 
and  a  half  to  three  hours  to  do 
the  writing. 

When  he  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Post — “and  he  was  a  good 
one,”  Paul  Sann,  the  Post’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  said — Al  used  to 
like  to  go  out  on  stories  with  his 
folded  copy  paper,  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  manner.  Now  he  uses  a 
looseleafed  pocket  notebook. 


takes  many  notes,  and  saves 
them.  His  typing  today,  he  said, 
is  much  cleaner  than  it  was, 
when  he  was  a  staff  writer. 

Al  makes  his  own  assign¬ 
ments.  He  talks  with  the  city 
desk  morning  and  night  to  keep 
up  with  what  big  local  stories 
are  breaking. 

By  a  New  Yorker 

“I  want  my  columns  to  be 
written  by  a  New  Yorker,  as 
I  am,  and  close  to  the  news.  They 
will  be  my  personal  reactions 
to  the  news.” 

Al  grew  up  in  New  York’s  up¬ 
town  section.  To  be  specific,  he 
was  born  in  1925  in  Mount 
Morris  Hospital  near  the  park 
by  that  name.  At  George  Wash¬ 
ington  High  School  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights  he  was  both  editor 
and  business  manager  of  The 
Cherry  Tree.  At  City  College  he 
was  also  on  the  staff  of  The 
Campus. 

Not  long  after  he  started 
writing  the  column,  some  of  the 
boys  at  his  old  high  school  got 
into  trouble.  They  had  a  plan 
to  seal  up  all  the  doors  of  the 
school  with  strong  glue.  Davis 
went  back,  wrote  a  nostalgic  col¬ 
umn  about  how  different  the 
school  was  today  than  it  was 
when  he  was  there. 

So  far,  he  has  done  most 
walking  in  a  column  on  the  death 
of  Alan  Freed,  the  controversial 
rock-and-roll  disc-jockey.  On 
foot  visiting  personalities  in  Tin 
Pan  Alley  he  made  the  circuit 
from  Columbus  Circle  to  Times 
Square  four  times  one  after¬ 
noon. 

Starting  on  the  Post  in  1942 
as  a  copy  boy,  his  first  writing 
assignments  were  in  sports.  He 
had  spent  1941  and  part  of  ’42 
at  City  College.  There  he  had 
begun  boxing,  but  quit  after  he 
was  knocked  out  in  his  second 
fight.  The  Post  gave  hime  some 
assignments  covering  fights,  and 
he  became  quite  a  buff.  Recently 
he  wrote  a  column  on  the  Floyd 
Patterson-Chuvalo  bout.  Today 
ping-pong  and  pool  are  his  chief 
athletic  recreations,  or  occa¬ 
sional  touch  football  with  his 
children  Marc,  11,  Anita,  9,  and 
Frank,  5. 

War  interrupted  his  start  on 
newspapers.  He  served  in  Eur¬ 
ope  with  a  company  of  engi¬ 
neers,  building  bridges  over  the 
Oder,  the  Danube,  the  Inn  and 
other  rivers.  In  1946,  he  returned 
to  the  Post.  With  the  exception 
of  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  in 
1947,  he  has  been  with  that 
newspaper  ever  since.  During 
the  year  he  studied  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  France,  and  met  and 
married  Marie  Antoinette  Ozil. 

His  Most  Interesting  Years 

Mr.  Davis  says  his  most  inter¬ 
esting  reporting  years  were  in 


the  1950’s.  Then,  as  a  member 
of  reporting  teams,  he  wrote  a 
number  of  series  for  the  Post’s 
magazine  section,  including  one 
on  Walter  Winchell.  Under  his 
own  by-line,  he  wrote  stories 
about  Ed  Sullivan,  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  and  others.  Covering  the 
Christine  Jorgenson  sex  trans¬ 
formation  story,  he  went  to  Den¬ 
mark  for  the  Post.  Most  news¬ 
papers  were  making  a  miracle 
of  this  medical  case.  Mr.  Davis 
exposed  it  for  what  it  was,  a 
simple  operation. 

“My  best  year  was  as  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow,”  Mr.  Davis  de¬ 
clared.  This  was  in  1953  and 
1954. 

On  his  return  he  covered  the 
Dr.  Samuel  Sheppard  murder 
trial  in  Cleveland.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  was  made  night  city 
editor,  and  his  desk  career,  from 
which  he  has  now  switched  back 
to  the  street,  began. 
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after  the  then  newly-developed 
Washington  Whirligig  national 
product. 

The  secret  of  remaining  a 
columnist  is  to  change  pace  over 
the  years,  he  believes  after  more 
than  a  half-century  of  column 
production.  His  present  trend  is 
toward  the  development  of 
single  themes  rather  than  the 
use  of  multiple  items. 

‘1000  Lost  Causes* 

Mr.  Caylor  describes  himself 
as  a  spokesman  for  a  thousand 
lost  causes.  There  also  have 
been  many  winning  issues.  He 
first  cried  out  for  “a  catastro¬ 
phic  health  insurance  plan”  25 
years  ago.  Today  Medicare  is  a 
national  issue. 

The  columnist  selected  for  his 
youth  is  Herb  Caen,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle’s  general  column¬ 
ist  and  author.  His  latest  feat 
was  to  write  the  Chronicle’s 
centennial  story  from  Mexico 
City  without  available  histori¬ 
cal  references. 

One  can  get  into  an  argument 
by  declaring  just  how  many 
thousands  of  readers  Mr.  Caen 
pulls.  He  was  pulled  to  the 
Examiner  for  a  period  for  that 
ability.  He  was  back  at  the 
Chronicle  the  day  after  his 
Examiner  contract  expired. 

Herb  Caen  was  a  Saeramento 
(Calif.)  Union  police  reporter 
who  did  a  radio  column  when 
the  beat  was  quiet.  When  Dinty 
Doyle  left  the  Chronicle  radio 
column  for  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-Ameriean,  Paul  C.  Smith, 
then  editor  at  25,  selected  him 
as  the  successor  on  the  ground 
that  the  Chronicle  would  then 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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have  a  staffer  younger  than  the 
editor. 

‘Been  Trying  Since" 

In  1938  when  Coast  news¬ 
papers  frowned  on  radio  col¬ 
umns  as  too  much  aid  to  a  com¬ 
petitive  media,  Mr.  Caen  told 
Paul  Smith  he  would  like  to  try 
a  general  column — “and  I’ve 
been  trying  ever  since,”  he  told 
E&P. 

His  forte  is  keeping  readers 
“in  the  know”  about  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Columnists  are  widely  known 
and  followed  here  and  “It’s  in¬ 
spiring  to  work  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,”  says  Charles  Denton  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  a  com¬ 
parative  newcomer. 

As  to  how  one  becomes  a  col¬ 
umn  writer,  he  “believes  you 
stumble  into  one  of  these 
things.” 

It  was  while  visiting  here  that 
a  friend  suggested  he  try  out 
for  the  Examiner’s  column  open¬ 
ing.  Before  his  daily  double¬ 
column  of  space  devoted  to  the 
local  scene  he  was  a  general 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  INS.  He  added  a 
television  column  to  his  regular 
stint  which  he  syndicated  in 
Southern  California  when 
mergers  cut  off  his  news  jobs. 

20- Year  Wait 

Dwight  Newton  worked  on  the 
Examiner  here  for  20  years 
without  producing  a  line  of  copy 
that  went  into  the  paper.  He 
was  librarian  and  director  of 
the  Examiner’s  Schoolcast  radio 
program. 

He  was  named  to  write  an 
about-town  column.  Within 
months  Herb  Caen  was  taken 
under  contract  by  the  Examiner 
but  Mr.  Newton  was  shifted  to 
the  radio  and  television  column. 

“Since  then  it  has  been 
Hallowe’en  every  day,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “But  remember  that  all 
through  my  years  as  librarian 
and  back  to  the  time  I  was  16 
I  was  accumulating  information 
and  background  for  the  column.” 

And  when  his  editor  asked 
him  to  take  over  the  radio  and 
television  column  he  told  him: 
“You  know  more  about  this  than 
anyone  we  have.” 

N.Y.  World  Vet 

Oldest  of  the  Examiner  col¬ 
umnists  is  Anita  Day  Hubbard, 
75  last  December,  whose  gener¬ 
al  reporting  career  goes  back  to 
her  New  York  World  days. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  bitterly  pro¬ 
tested  the  idea  of  abandoning  a 
news  beat.  Her  “Good  Neighbor” 
column  won  immediate  response, 


however,  which  continues. 

Oldest  of  all  column  writers 
here  is  Leon  Pinkson,  whose 
Chronicle  auto  report  dates  back 
to  1910.  His  association  with 
that  newspaper  has  continued 
unbroken  since  he  was  a  boy. 

At  14,  he  was  not  certain  if 
the  Chronicle’s  co-founder,  M.  H. 
de  Young,  knew  him  but  the 
publisher  addressed  him  sud¬ 
denly  by  name.  His  service  links 
extend  into  all  three  generations 
of  the  family  which  has  owned 
the  Chronicle  from  its  beginning. 

Examiner  columnists  include 
Dick  Nolan,  whose  writing  pene¬ 
trates  the  city  backgrounds  in 
the  same  manner  his  reporting 
once  pierced  city  hall  shadows; 
Harold  Coffin,  once  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin  promotion 
manager  who  turned  free  lancer 
nationally  and  now  writes  pithy 
daily  comment,  and  Prescott 
Sullivan,  whose  sports  Low 
Down  flavors  of  0.  Henry. 

Pulitzer  Winners 

At  the  Chronicle,  Royce  Brier 
and  Stanton  Delaplane  won 
Pulitzer  Awards  for  reporting 
before  becoming  columnists.  Abe 
Mellinkoff  says  he  began  writing 
his  short  daily  column  because 
he  wanted  to  prove  to  the  staff 
that  a  city  editor  could  write. 

Count  Marco,  a  former  beauty 
shop  operator  who  needed  a 
job,  displayed  a  flair  for  need¬ 
ling  women  about  their  looks 
and  attitudes.  His  column  was 
so  successful  that  the  Chron¬ 
icle  hired  Minique  Benoit  to 
write  about  her  “Daily  Male,” 
an  interview  series. 

Mrs.  Benoit’s  elevation  into 
the  columning  ranks  was  a  com¬ 
plete  accident.  She  had  no  jour- 
nali.sm  background  before  being 
selected  to  give  advice  to  the 
lovelorn  for  the  Examiner. 

“From  my  experience,  the 
best  way  to  start  is  to  write  as 
a  hobby  and  do  some  modeling  in 
New  York,”  suggested  the 
French-born  writer. 

The  writer  who  made  good 
from  the  very  start  is  Abigail 
Van  Buren.  Dear  Abby  appeared 
at  the  Chronicle  and  said  she 
wanted  to  write  an  advice  col¬ 
umn.  Stanleigh  Arnold,  Sunday 
editor,  suggested  submitting 
some  samples.  Mrs.  Van  Buren 
returned  within  hours  with  well- 
written  answers  to  a  series  of 
questions  and  her  column  begran. 

Are  You  Perplexed? 

If  you  are  perplexed  about 
what  makes  a  column,  so  is  Jack 
Rosenbaum,  San  Francisco  News 
Call  Bulletin  writer  of  a  daily 
item  report  for  16  years  now. 

“Today  I  still  ask  myself  if 
certain  items  should  go  into  the 
column,”  he  reports. 

While  a  bachelor  and  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  of  the  News, 


Mr.  Rosenbaum  roamed  the  town 
nights  and  picked  up  a  lot  of 
items.  These  he  ran  as  a  column 
called  Sportsman  About  Town. 

When  a  succession  of  column¬ 
ists  fell  flat,  Frank  Clarvoe,  edi¬ 
tor,  called  him  in  and  asked  if 
he  would  like  to  write  a  general 
column. 

“First,  I’m  getting  married 
Sunday  and  I  want  to  take  a 
two-weeks  honeymoon.  Also,  I’d 
like  to  think  it  over,”  was  the 
reply. 

The  result  was  a  honeymoon 
harassed  by  deliberation  over 
(a)  whether  he  wanted  to  quit 
sports — (his  brother  is  now  the 
Chronicle’s  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor) — and  (b)  what  makes  a 
column. 


Twice  a  Co.  Publi»ihcr 


Jack  McDowell,  NCB  political 
editor,  is  the  third  local  Pulitzer 
Award  winning  reporter  who 
became  a  columnist.  He  and  his 
brother.  Cliff  McDowell,  Pacific 
Division  editor,  UPI  Newspic- 
tures,  formerly  were  copub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  in  Tur¬ 
lock,  Calif.,  and  Eugene,  Ore. 

Fred  Storm  went  from  the 
NCB  copy  desk  to  a  columnist’s 
chair.  He  covered  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  as  Governor  and  as 
President  for  UP. 

The  NCB  desk  supplied  an¬ 
other  column  writer  when 
Thomas  Eastham,  editor,  looked 
around  for  “an  angary  man”  to 
write  a  special  daily  column 
protesting  local  wrongs. 

He  was  told  Joe  Allison  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  was  the  angriest 
man  in  the  city  room.  Since  then 
Mr.  Allison  has  been  sounding 
off  regularly.  Commissions, 
boards  and  officials  have  mended 
their  ways. 


Dual  Role 


Another  NCB  newcomer  is 
William  Drury,  “the  man  with 
the  ball-point  nose”  whose 
sketches — of  himself  and  others 
— accompany  his  articles. 

His  start  was  with  a  cartoon 
column.  His  experience  includes 
five  years  as  a  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  columnist ;  editorship 
of  the  magazine.  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific ;  drama  editorship  of  the 
London  Sunday  Telegraph,  and 
work  with  newspapers  in  South 
Africa,  Hongkong,  Shanghai 
and  Ceylon. 

Guy  Wright  ventures  into 
every  facet  of  life  with  a  direct¬ 
ness  that  provokes  readers  and 
delights  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  He’s  a  postwar  graduate 
from  the  NCB  television  column¬ 
ing  whose  forceful  writing  was 
first  recogpiized  by  Charles 
Schneider,  then  News  editor. 

Well,  this  report  has  galloped 
past  a  couple  of  columns  in 
length  and  not  even  touched  on 
such  columnists  as  Frances  Mof- 


fatt,  society  editor  ho  begu; 
as  a  police  reporter;  Earl  C. 
(Squire)  Behrens,  d  an  of  tie 
regrion’s  political  eo  tors;  An 
Hoppe,  who  has  ex“end^  lij 
beat  as  far  as  Africa ;  the  id. 
vertising  columnists  '.nd  ahi^ 
of  others,  included  Jack  Ife. 
Donald,  whose  “Both  Bantb” 
has  been  firing  away  for  decades 
that  include  two  World  Wan 
What’s  unsaid,  unfortunaW;, 
is  no  laughing  matter. 


Ex-Reporter  Carries 
MRA  Story  to  Brazil 


Ex( 
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Rio  ub  Janmo 

The  Brazilian  pres.s  has  gn« 
extensive  front-page  covai|t| 
day  after  day  this  past  montttc! 
the  visit  of  a  British  newgiBi, 
Peter  Howard.  For  many  yens 
he  was  a  political  columnist  for 
the  Beaverbrook  newspapers  uc 
now  he  is  in  charge  of  the  i  j 

world  program  of  Moral  Ee  ; 

Armament. 

Mr.  Howard,  with  a  party  of! 

55,  came  to  Brazil  at  the  inviti- 
tion  of  Dr.  Assis  Chateaubriand,, 
head  of  Dia/rios  Assocfodoti  o 
press-radio-tv  empire.  He  to! 
asked  by  Brazilian  leaders  to 
carry  out  a  “civic  offensive  for 
Moral  Re-Armament”  and  spur 
the  completion  of  last  yen's 

popular  uprising  against  a  left¬ 
ist-led  government. 

President  Humberto  Gastello 
Branco  told  Mr.  Howard  at  i 
reception  in  the  Presidaitai 
Palace  he  wanted  the  work  of 
Moral  Re- Armament  intensified 
throughout  Brazil,  especially 
with  youth,  labor  and  manage 
ment.  The  President  assigned » 
military  officer  to  aid  Mr.  Hot- 
ard  throughout  his  visit. 

The  British  journalist  to 
given  a  VIP  reception.  Rio  pies 
coverage  included  three  frtat- 
page  articles  and  eight  photo¬ 
graphs,  altogether  11  stories  in 
10  papers,  totalling  140  column  additb 
inches.  “Reporter  Esso,”  daily  lar  si 
news  progyram,  gave  more  tim«  These 
to  Mr.  Howard’s  arrival  than  friend 
any  other  national  news  th«  a^uai 
evening.  ^nite< 

Similarly  Mr.  Howard  to  The 
welcomed  to  Sao  Paulo  with  for  80 
front-page  pictures  and  promi-  vas  s 
nent  coverage  in  eight  of  thf  editior 
nine  local  dailies. 

•  "’as  n 

Kent  Cooper’s  Estate  The 

Kent  Cooper,  retired  generil 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  left  an  estate  of  mon  the 
than  $100,000  when  he  died  at  e 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  on  Jan 
31  at  the  age  of  84,  according  ^ 
to  his  will  filed  for  probate  in  § 
New  York.  He  left  the  bulk  oi 
his  estate  to  his  widow,  Sarah  A  s 
A.  Gibbs  Cooper,  and  a  bequed  ilied  ] 
of  $30,000  to  Mrs.  George  I  >nwspi 
Seeger  of  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  i  *nily 
daughter  by  an  earlier  marriag*  nents 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY  of  newsprint  for  Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Standard 
and  Humboldt  Times  prevented  a  shortage  during  floods.  The  Crown 
Zellerbach  newsprint  ship  Rondeggen  is  met  by  a  pilot  boat  nearing 
Eureka  docks. 


California  Flood 

Eureka  Bay,  Crown  Zellerbach 
•  Corporation’s  “newsprint  fleet” 

e  to!  Souvenir  Fdltion  ship,  the  M/V  Rondeggen,  de¬ 
livered  360  tons  of  newsprint. 

P-.  Exceeds  115,000 

^  ^  Standard,  led  a  delegation  of 

,  Eureka,  Calif,  gu^eka  businessmen  to  Hum- 
aleft-  preka  New.spapers  Inc.  pub- 

hshere  of  the  Huynboldt  Times  ^hey  were  entertained  on  board 
astello  ^HumboldtSandard,on¥eh.  Captain  R.  K.  Henriksen. 
a  I  15  published  a  40-page  Souvenir  ^he  sea  delivery  was  arranged 

featured  ^^en  rail  lines  were  washed  out 
orkd  eitorial  and  pictorial  coverage 

occurred  „„  ^^hicles  using  highways  into 
leciiUy  m  Northwestern  California  last  guj-g^a 

i.  iu  on  '^he  Rondeggen  and  its  sister- 
!u’’  ship,  the  Besseggen,  are  spe- 
.  Hot-  (00  paid  .subscribers  of  the  cially-designed  newsprint  car- 
j  papers,  extra  copies  of  the  edi-  normally  discharge 

t  TO  tion  were  made  available  to  the  Francisco,  Long 

o  prtK  public  at  a  cost  of  3oc  each.  Reach,  Calif.,  and  San  Diego, 
irart  i  The  first  announcement  was  galif 
photo- j  made  Jan.  30.  Two  weeks  later  ‘  • 

"f*!  LTI-  Memorial  to  Editor 

coluBi  addition  to  those  going  to  regu- 

’  daily  lar  subscribers,  were  received.  DUNMORE,  Pa. 

•e  tin*  These  extra  copies  were  sent  to  A  $1,250,000  Dunmore  Central 
,1  than  friends,  relatives  and  business  Catholic  High  School  just  corn¬ 
’s  tia:  acquaintances  all  over  the  pleted  here  has  a  g3rmnasium 
Tnited  States.  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Ed- 

■d  TO ;  The  original  press  run  was  ward  J.  Lynett,  editor  and  pub- 
0  wi'J!  hr  80,000  copies.  The  first  run  lisher  of  the  Scranton  Times 
proni-  sold  out  shortly  after  the  from  1895  until  his  death  in 
of  tk  riition  was  off  the  press.  An  1943.  The  late  Mr.  Lynett,  a 
Nditional  run  of  35,000  copies  native  of  this  suburb  of  Scran- 
hsas  made.  ton,  was  the  father  of  the  cur¬ 

ie  ■;  The  total  press  run  for  this 

„eneralfT’’^ial  Flood  Issue  broke  all  J.  The  school  was 

l^iated  r«ords  in  the  111  year  history  financial  donations, 

f  more  >1  the  newspapers.  The  edition  i  i  r  rn 

died  *t  edited  by  Laurence  Beal,  Weekly  for  1  liomson 

5n  Jsi  the  photography  super-  Leamington,  Ont. 

cordiM  by  Neil  Hulbert.  The  weekly  Leamington  Post 

b»t«  SnM-i,.i  N,.  •  .  r»  I-  has  been  sold  to  Thomson  News- 

bulk  01  papers  Limited,  Post  publisher 

,  Sarui  A  special  ship  delivery  sup-  Peter  Drake  announced  last 
bequek  ilied  Eureka  Newspapers  with  week.  The  Thomson  group, 
)rge  L  ‘owsprint  when  floods  tempo-  which  owns  10  Canadian  week- 
Y.,  >  *rily  cut  off  overland  ship-  lies,  will  assume  ownership  of 
■riafo  uents  to  the  city.  the  91-year-old  paper  March  1. 
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TRUCK-TOP  DELIVERY  is  made  in  a  special  visit  to  Eureka,  Calif.,  by 
the  newsprint  ship  M/V  Rondeggen  to  aid  Eureka  Newspapers,  tempo¬ 
rarily  cut  off  by  floods  from  receiving  overland  shipments.  Eight  rolls 
are  landed  dockside  at  a  time  by  the  vessel's  special  booms. 


Dunmore,  Pa. 
A  $1,250,000  Dunmore  Central 


ALL  HANDS  ON  DECK — "Ev"  Henning,  assistant  manager  (newsprint 
sales),  Zellerbach  Paper  Co.;  Don  O'Kane,  publisher  of  the  Eureka 
newspapers,  and  Gage  Slusser  of  Zellerbach  inspect  some  of  the  rolls 
of  Crown  newsprint  in  special  shipment. 


Detroit  News  Installs 
SpectaColor  Equipment 
Detroit 

The  Detroit  News  soon  will 
install  electronic  equipment  to 
bring  the  SpectaColor  process 
to  its  pages. 

The  equipment  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  News  by  Hurle- 
tron  Inc.,  Danville,  Illinois,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  M.  Spitzley, 
vicepresident-planning  of  the 
News. 

When  installation  is  complete, 
the  News  will  be  able  to  run 
SpectaColor  pages  at  full  speed 
of  up  to  60,000  papers  an  hour 
per  press  with  in-page  register 
within  one  five-thousandths  of  an 
inch. 

SpectaColor  will  be  available 
at  the  Detroit  News  for  editorial 
and  advertising  use  of  full,  four- 


color  reproduction.  With  this 
process,  editorial  full-color 
matter  can  be  prepared  and 
published  within  a  few  days 
compared  to  several  weeks  of 
preparation  for  other  methods 
of  full-color  printing. 

• 

200  in  Viet  Nam 

Saigon 

The  political  and  military 
maneuvers  in  the  South  Vietna¬ 
mese  capital  during  the  past 
three  days  generated  what  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
covered  news  stories  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Southeast  Asia.  At  last 
count,  there  were  more  than  200 
foreigpi  newsmen  and  photogra¬ 
phers  in  South  Viet  Nam — and 
more  were  arriving  on  virtually 
every  plane  that  landed  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  Airport. 


Young  GOP 
Told  to  Cater 
To  Newsmen 

By  Timothy  B.  Clark 

Washington 

A  convention  of  Young  Re¬ 
publicans  has  pledged  itself  to 
work  for  better  relations  with 
the  press. 

If  the  reception  given  news¬ 
men  at  the  Young  Republicans 
Leadership  Training  School  is 
any  indication  of  a  trend,  their 
efforts  will  be  successful. 

The  Leadership  School  was  a 
five-day  affair,  and  one  day  was 
devoted  to  an  intensive  cram 
course  in  public  relations.  More 
than  a  dozen  speakers  told  the 
delegates  they  should  improve 
their  party’s  image  by  estab¬ 
lishing  better  contacts  with  the 
working  press. 

A  well  -  equipped  hospitality 
press-room  was  in  constant  use. 
Newsmen  could  even  attend  the 
“confidential”  closed  sessions. 

At  a  dinner  honoring  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater,  four  tables 
were  reserved  for  the  press, 
right  in  front  of  the  head  table. 
After  introducing  the  dignitar¬ 
ies,  the  master  of  ceremonies 
asked  the  newsmen  to  take  a 
bow.  They  declined  to  stand  up 
but  nevertheless  received  a 
round  of  applause. 

Denies  He  Said  ‘Infiltrate' 

Donald  E.  (Buz)  Lukens,  na¬ 
tional  president  of  the  Young 
Republicans,  said  the  GOP  is 
working  on  a  “friendly  press 
contacts  program.”  Last  summer 
he  was  quoted  as  .saying  Young 
Republicans  .should  “infiltrate” 
the  press.  Last  week  he  denied 
using  the  word  “infiltrate.”  He 
said  the  Young  Republicans  are 
compiling  a  list  of  newsmen  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  cause. 

“If  Raymond  Moley  retires,” 
Mr.  Lukens  said,  “we  don’t  have 
a  ready-made  substitute.”  He 
added  that  state  GOP  chairmen 
have  been  asked  to  send  the 
national  committee  names  of 
friendly  newsmen. 

Mr.  Lukens  is  proposing  to 
begin  publication  of  a  weekly 
clipsheet  of  filler  items  about 
the  GOP.  The  sheet  would  be 
mailed  to  friendly  press  con¬ 
tacts,  for  use  at  their  discre¬ 
tion.  The  Republican  National 
Committee  also  intends  to  initi¬ 
ate  a  “Washington  Wire”  service 
to  weekly  newspapers  and  small 
radio  stations. 

If  there  was  one  theme  that 
ran  throughout  the  five-day  con¬ 
vention,  it  was  that  Republicans 


should  cater  to  the  press.  Said 
Mr.  Lukens,  “If  a  beauty  con¬ 
test  would  bring  more  reporters 
in  to  the  Young  Republican 
Leadership  School,  then  let’s 
use  a  beauty  contest.” 

Paul  Theis,  public  relations 
director  of  the  Republican  House 
Policy  Committee,  told  the  con¬ 
vention-goers  they  should  “get 
to  know  the  newsmen  in  (their) 
area  on  a  first-name  basis.” 

Mr.  Theis  advised  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  “never  argue  with  a  re¬ 
porter  or  an  editor.  They  have 
the  last  say.” 


Automation 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


the  union  wants  newspaper 
publishers  to  make  use  of 
“every  conceivable  piece  of 
equipment  that  is  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  or  that  may  come  on  the 
market.” 

“The  newspaper  business 
must  expand,”  he  said.  “It  can¬ 
not  remain  stagnant.  We  as  the 
central  communications  union 
want  to  l)e  part  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  expansion.  We  are  train¬ 
ing  our  personnel  to  make  use 
of  the  new  equipment  as  fast  as 
it  comes  in.  But  we  do  not  want 
to  be  by-passed  by  other  people 
brought  in  to  take  over  jobs 
that  our  union  has  traditionally 
performed. 

“Job  attrition,  such  as  the 
publishers  propose,  constitutes 
an  erosion  of  our  union.  The 
publishers  promise  that  ‘old 
George’  will  stay  on  the  job 
until  his  family  is  issued  a 
death  certificate,  but  no  birth 
certificate  is  being  issued  for  a 
new  George  to  take  his  place. 

“We  believe  the  newspaper 
business  itself  is  going  to  die 
unless  it  takes  advantage  of 
every  possible  new  way  to  get 
printed  news  to  the  people. 

“We  want  to  explore  produc¬ 
tion  methods  and  find  entirely 
new  ways  for  bringing  printed 
news  to  the  public  in  which  we 
as  a  union  can  participate.” 

The  newspaper  and  mail 
deliverers  union  negotiators  de¬ 
clared  after  the  sixth  meeting 
with  publishers  that  progress 
was  “too  slow”  and  they  would 
ask  for  federal  mediators  to 
come  in  March  5. 

The  pressmen’s  team  met 
with  the  publishers  Wednesday 
and  James  M.  Byrne,  president 
of  the  union,  said  no  date  had 
been  set  for  another  session. 

• 

O’Connor  at  McCall’s 

John  R.  O’Connor,  a  former 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales 
at  This  Week  magazine,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director 
of  McCalVs  magazine.  He  moved 
to  McCall’s  in  1963. 


Court  Rul^ 
Clears  Daily 
In  Crusade 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

The  New  Mexico  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  Albuquerque  Trib¬ 
une  (Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
per)  in  a  libel  suit  brought  by 
a  former  city  purchasing  agent. 
The  decision  w’as  on  an  appeal 
brought  by  William  R.  Rocka- 
fellow. 

Rockafellow  had  sued  the 
Tribune  for  $650,000,  claiming 
libel  in  seven  articles  published 
between  Nov.  15  and  Dec.  21, 

1961,  and  in  a  story  on  May  14, 

1962.  The  suit  followed  disclo¬ 
sures  by  the  Tribune  of  irregu¬ 
larities  in  city  purchasing  pro¬ 
cedures. 

When  the  suit  was  tried,  a 
jury  returned  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  Tribune  on  seven  counts. 
On  the  eighth  count,  the  jury 
ruled  in  favor  of  Rockafellow 
and  awarded  him  $2,000  com- 
jiensatory  damages  and  $5,000 
punitive  damages. 

District  Judge  O.  A.  Mac- 
pherson  then  granted  a  Tribune 
motion  for  a  verdict  notwith¬ 
standing  the  jurj'  verdict,  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  paper’s  contention 
that  the  jurj’  couldn’t  award 
either  compensatory  or  punitive 
damages  without  first  awarding 
special  damages. 

.Story  About  Trial 

Involved  in  the  count  at  issue 
was  the  Tribune’s  story  on  May 
14,  1962,  of  Rockafellow’s  trial 
on  a  charge  of  embezzlement. 

The  newspaper  said  Rockafel¬ 
low  testified  he  carried  $225  in 
city  funds  in  his  wallet  for  eight 
months  out  of  loyalty  to  the  city. 
Rockafellow  claimed  he  gave  no 
such  testimony.  The  statement 
made  his  defense  appear  ludi¬ 
crous  and  ridiculous,  and  made 
his  acquittal  of  the  embezzle¬ 
ment  charge  appear  unwar¬ 
ranted,  he  charged. 

The  Tribune  contended  it  was 
a  fair  and  accurate  report  of  a 
judicial  proceeding  and  was  con¬ 
ditionally  privileged. 

In  his  appeal,  Rockafellow 
contended  the  storj'  article  was 
libelous  per  se,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  prove  spe¬ 
cial  damages.  The  Supreme 
Court  opinion  by  Justice  David 
Chavez  Jr.  said: 

“It  is  true  that  the  latter  part 
of  the  article  states  that  ap¬ 
pellant  (Rockafellow)  carried 
$226  in  city  funds  around  for 
eight  months  in  his  wallet  out 
of  loyalty  to  the  city. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


“However,  the  woids  con- 
plained  of  in  the  article,  reni 
in  context,  are  not  defana. 
tory.  The  article  is  a  suimnarr 
of  the  position  appellant  toA 
in  defense  of  the  charge  of  en- 
bezzlement. 

“Innuendo  is  required  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  words  an  appro- 
brious  meaning. 

“The  article  is  a  fair  report  i 
of  appellant’s  criminal  trial  and, 
as  such,  privileged.” 

In  1962  the  Tribune  won  thr 
public  service  award  from  tht 
National  Headliners  Club  for 
papers  in  its  class  for  its  ex¬ 
posure  of  irregularities  in  city  ■ 
government. 

This  year  the  Tribune  hu , 
won  the  first  prize  for  comnm- 
nity  service  among  New  Mexico 
dailies  in  the  E.  H.  Shaffer  Cot- 
test.  The  prize  recognized  num¬ 
erous  civic  campaigns  and  r^ 
porting  by  the  'Tribune,  includ¬ 
ing:  Helping  the  unfortunate, 
campaign  for  a  cleaner  city,  bat¬ 
tle  for  liquor  law  reform,  watch¬ 
ing  taxpayers’  dollars,  vital 
questions  reporting,  looking  at 
public  institutions,  traffic  safety, 
and  battle  against  secrecy  m 
government, 

• 

Guild  Conducts  Strike 
Votes  of  UPI  Members 

Ray  Mann,  administrator  of 
the  Wire  Service  Guild,  current¬ 
ly  in  negotiation  for  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  with  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  said  this  week  that  a 
strike  vote  was  being  taken 
among  the  970  members  in  UPI 
jurisdiction.  The  Guild  has  set 
up  strike  headquarters  in  Ne* 
York. 

After  little  more  than  a  week 
of  negotiations,  UPI  manage-  i 
ment  had  no  comment  to  make 
about  developments.  The  present 
contract  expires  March  16. 

WSG  has  asked  for  a  $200  a 
week  minimum  for  newsmen  and 
photographers,  a  36-hour  wedi. 
a  union  shop,  reduction  of  step- 
ups,  and  elimination  of  geo- 
graphical  differentials,  and 
punching  of  tape  by  newsmen. 

By  a  vote  of  447  to  414,  guild 
members  working  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  recently  ratified  an 
agreement  with  an  increase  to 
$188.75  for  Class  I  newsmen 
(E&P,  Jan.  30,  page  9). 

• 

New  Daily  in  Alabama 

Tuscaloosa 

The  Alabama  Star,  a  daily 
newspaper  growing  out  of  the 
weekly  Northporter,  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  make  its  bow  here 
March  1.  Colonial  Press,  o. 
which  W.  Bradley  Twitty 
president,  is  the  publisher.  Rsj- 
mond  Baxter  is  editor  and  Sal 
Davidson,  general  manager. 
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Battle  of  Cable  tv 
Rages;  tv  Besieged 

Scranton,  Pa.  that  he  can  ride  the  crest  into 
While  controversy  surrounds  office.  He  has  announced  his  can- 
proposed  community  antenna  didacy  for  City  Council  on  the 
.  television  systems  throuRhout  platform  of  being  opposed  to 


the  nation,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  CATV, 
city  has  witnessed  the  open  war-  .  ,  «  , , 

fare  which  lias  been  raging  here  Apology  to  Publisher 

for  months.  Like  a  huge  magnet,  the  fight 

Four  firms  seek  a  CATV  has  drawn  many  other  persons 
franchise  from  Scranton  City  into  Council  Chambers.  For 
Council,  but  two  of  them  have  instance,  a  Jesuit  priest  who  is 
ligured  most  prominently  in  the  acting  president  of  the  Univer- 
battle  to  convince  the  public  that  sity  of  Scranton  wrote  a  letter 
it  is  right.  citing  the  public-spirited  work 

One  is  Semit  Corp.,  owned  by  of  Mr.  Lynett  after  a  speaker 
the  family  of  Edward  J.  Lynett,  had  blasted  the  publisher  and 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  the  blast  was  given  extensive 
Sermton  Times,  and  the  other  is  coverage  by  tv.  Council  itself 
Total  TV,  composed  of  WDAU-  felt  obliged  to  pass  a  resolution 
TV,  Scranton;  WNEP-TV,  apologizing  to  Mr.  Lynett  and 
Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre,  and  his  family  for  remarks  made  by 
WBRE-TV,  Wilkes-Barre.  spectators  at  meetings.  A  curb 


WBRE-TV,  Wilkes-Barre.  spectators  at  meetings.  A  curb 

was  then  imposed  by  Council  on 
In  City  Council’s  Lap  future  “personal”  attacks. 

It  is  a  battle  which  has  gener-  Regional  newspapers,  with  no 
ated  hundreds  of  news  stories  interest  in  any  applications, 
both  in  the  press  and  on  radio  have  been  generally  critical  of 
and  television — and  no  decision  tv.  For  instance,  the  Wilkes- 
has  yet  been  reached  by  City  Barre  Record  ran  an  editorial 
Council.  entitled,  “Television’s  Tarnished 

(In  a  CATV  system  a  common  Image.”  In  part,  it  said:  “Those 
antenna,  usually  on  high  ground,  for  whom  truth  is  something  to 
picks  up  signals  of  distant  sta-  be  ignored  or  manipulated  must 
lions  and  makes  them  available  ultimately  answer  to  the  people.” 
ria  cable  to  subscribers  who  pay  The  Record  also  stated:  “In 
an  initial  hookup  fee  and  a  particular,  persons  who  want 
monthly  charge.  Some  systems  news  and  have  been  led  to  be- 
transmit  the  signals  of  local  Heve  they  are  to  receive  it  im- 
stations  as  well  as  those  of  sta-  partially  resent  being  propa- 
tions  which  are  not  within  the  gandized  in  the  interest  of  a 
range  of  home  sets.  The  cable  commercial  enterprise.  They 
is  said  to  provide  clearer  pic-  have  further  been  offended  by  a 
tures  than  those  received  off  the  persistent  and  unashamed  effort 

to  convince  the  people  of  North- 
Since  the  battle  began  here,  eastern  Pennsylvania  that  ‘pay 
many  groups  and  individuals  tv’  and  cable  tv  are  the  same, 
have  become  involved,  but  the  when  they  are  not,  and  that 
most  surprising  entrant  was  the  should  cable  systems  be  per- 
Baptist  Ministerium  of  Scranton  mitted  so-called  ‘free  tv’  will 
and  Vicinity  which  stated  that  vanish.” 

it  TOs  disturbed  by  tv’s  one-  The  same  editorial  attacked 
sided  presentation  of  the  CATV  the  tv  stations  for  efforts  to 
controversy.  In  return,  Mrs.  attempt  “to  cow  members  of 
■ladge  Magargee  Holcomb,  gen-  municipal  councils”  and  for  cam- 
cral  manager  of  WDAU-TV,  paigns  “to  pack  council  cham- 
lasted  the  ministers  by  saying  hers  with  vocal  but  ill-informed 
they  were  “shockingly  misin-  partisans.” 


formed.” 

Council  meetings  have  been 
unusually  hectic  since  the  issue 


Television  Coverage  Hit 


‘iousuauy  nectic  since  the  issue  The  last  part  of  the  editorial 
arose  and  in  a  sudden  move,  the  was  a  reference  to  the  campaign 
'Mjority  faction  of  that  body  cut  of  the  tv  stations  to  have  munici- 
0  the  privileges  of  radio  and  pal  councils,  particularly  in 
V  to  record  sound  of  the  de-  smaller  towns,  revoke  fran- 
tes.  The  councilmen  did  not  chises  given  to  another  of  the 
fn  ate  the  matter  to  CATV,  but  local  applicants.  Universal  TV. 
^  tied  them  to-  in  many  cases,  councils  did  re- 

voke  the  franchises  where 
So  much  interest  has  been  nothing  was  offered  to  the  towns 
stirred  up  by  the  massive  cover-  in  the  way  of  royalties  on 
of  the  CATV  fight  that  it  profits.  However,  in  Scranton, 
®as  convinced  one  man  at  least  all  four  firms  offer  such  royal- 
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ties. 

The  Scranton  Tribune,  inde¬ 
pendently-owned  and  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Times,  took  no 
position  editorially  on  CATV, 
but  the  councilmanic  ban  on  use 
of  sound  equipment  brought 
critical  editorial  comment  on  tv’s 
performance.  The  newspaper 
commented  that  tv’s  editing  of 
film  of  council  meetings  “has  not 
always  been  what  it  should  be 
with  the  result  that  in  many 
communities,  including  our  own, 
an  over-emphasized  or  exagger¬ 
ated  picture  is  the  result.” 

Columnists  in  two  Scranton 
area  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Olyphant  Gazette  and  the  Abing- 
ton  Journal,  also  leaped  into  the 
fight.  The  Gazette  called  tv 
arguments  “hogwash,”  while  the 
Journal  writer,  finding  it  some¬ 
what  uncomfortable  to  be 
aligned  with  the  Democratic 
Scranton  Times,  nevertheless 
commented  that  tv’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  dispute  was  distorted. 

WICK  Radio,  independently- 
owned  and  in  direct  competition 
with  the  Times’  Radio  Station 
WEJL,  urged  awarding  the 
franchise  to  Semit  (Times 
spelled  backward). 

The  tv  stations  have  gained 
support  primarily  from  their 
own  related  organizations  in  the 
industry.  One  such  tv  industry 
group  had  a  letter  sent  by  a 
Philadelphia  law  firm  to  City 
Council  threatening  that  the  city 
could  become  liable  for  damages 
totaling  $3,640,000  if  it  awards 
a  franchise  and  the  cable  firm 
“pirates”  programs  from  tv  net¬ 
works  or  stations.  City  Council 
called  the  letter  “an  insult”  and 
“an  outrage”  and  promptly  re¬ 
turned  it. 

A  minority  member  of  City 
Council  moved  to  table  the  fran¬ 
chise  applications  until  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  adopts  a  policy,  but  the 
majority  beat  down  that  move. 

Binghamton  Study 

In  search  of  support  of  its 
position,  the  Times  has  invaded 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  for  a  study 
in  depth  of  a  cable  operation 
there.  Its  findings,  based  upon 
talks  with  tv,  cable  and  news¬ 
paper  officials,  plus  subscribers 
and  non-subscribers  of  the  cable 
system  there,  generally  were 
favorable  to  CATV.  But  WDAU- 
TV  immediately  announced  it 
had  taken  a  survey  in  the  city 
itself  and  that  it  is  not  popular. 
But  with  some  glee,  the  Times 
later  published  a  letter  from  a 
Binghamton  opponent  of  cable 
tv  saying  that  its  stories  were 
completely  objective. 

The  Times’  12-part  team  re¬ 
port  noted  that  “the  lone  oppo¬ 
nent  to  the  cable”  is  Fred  W. 
Stein,  publisher-editor  of  the 
Binghamton  Press  which  oper¬ 


ates  WINR-tv,  one  of  Bingham¬ 
ton’s  three  tv  stations.  Mr.  Stein 
has  contended  in  petitions  to  the 
FCC  that  the  cable  could  put 
his  station  off  the  air. 

Empire  State  Cable  carries 
two  New  York  City  non-network 
stations  in  addition  to  the  three 
Binghamton  outlets.  It  proposes 
to  offer  another  independent  sta¬ 
tion  and  an  educational  station 
from  New  York  City. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  mail 
the  controversy  touched  off,  the 
Times  announced  it  would  not 
publish  letters  in  its  “Mail  Bag” 
on  the  subject.  WDAU-TV  then 
created  a  new  program,  reading 
letters  on  the  subject  over  the 
air. 

Along  the  way,  the  Times  has 
published  lists  of  cities  where 
cable  service  is  available  and 
also  has  listed  programs  which 
regional  residents  might  view 
on  New  York  stations  which 
would  be  carried  on  cable  here. 
To  refute  tv  arguments  that 
cable  could  knock  local  stations 
off  the  air,  the  newspaper  has 
listed  applications  for  new  sta¬ 
tions  in  cities  where  cable  sys¬ 
tems  already  exist. 

The  battle  has  taken  hundreds 
of  other  detours,  with  no  end  in 
sight.  It  is  the  hottest  subject 
to  come  before  Council  in  many 


Opinion,  Net  News, 
Important  to  Trial 

Colorado  Springs 

Extensive  news  coverage  is 
not  sufficient  in  itself  to  deprive 
a  defendant  of  a  fair  trial,  a 
Colorado  Springs  judge  ruled 
Feb.  19. 

Attorneys  for  Frank  W. 
Martz,  53,  charged  with  second 
degree  murder,  had  sought  a 
change  of  venue  for  a  retrial  on 
the  ground  Martz  couldn’t  re¬ 
ceive  a  fair  trial  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  area. 

His  conviction  at  the  first 
trial  had  been  voided  by  evi¬ 
dence  that  jurors  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  phone  calls  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial. 

In  denying  the  motion,  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  David  W. 
Enoch  said,  “It  wouldn’t  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  12  people  anywhere 
in  this  area  who  had  not  heard 
of  the  case.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  jury  knew  anything 
about  the  case  but  whether  they 
had  formed  an  opinion.” 

• 

Photographer  Dies 

Joel  Schrank,  35,  a  prize-win¬ 
ning  photographer  on  the  United 
Press  International  staff,  died 
Feb.  13  in  New  York  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  born  in 
Boston  and  began  newspaper 
work  as  a  messenger  for  the 
Boston  Globe, 


Copley  Takes  Publishe 
Title;  Jones  President 


done  for  14  years  in  the  past 
would  be  done  a^ain,  before 
Christmas,  1962. 

Mr.  Seitz  observed  that  collec¬ 
tive  barpraininp  aprreements  do 
not  always  contain  every  detail 

of  relationships  between  em-  Borrego  Springs,  Calif, 

ployes  and  employers;  some  James  S.  Copley  was  re- 
apreements  are  more  compre-  elected  chairman  of  the  corpora- 
Payment  of  a  “discontinued  hensive  than  others.  tion  of  the  Copley  Press  Inc.,  by 

Christmas  bonus  to  employes  of  Referrinp  to  the  annual  prac-  the  board  of  directors  at  the 
the  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  News  tice  of  the  News  in  payinp  a  36th  annual  Copley  Newspapers 
has  been  ordered  in  an  award  Christmas  bonus,  Mr.  Seitz  ^ 

by  Peter  Seitz  of  the  American  noted  that  “sometimes  the  obli- 
Arbitration  Association  in  a  case  pations  (of  employer  and  em- 
instituted  by  the  Newspaper  ployes)  find  their  oripins  in  a 
Guild  of  Buffalo.  long-standinp  practice  or  work- 

Arbitration  was  ordered  by  inp  condition  completely  ac- 
the  State  Supreme  Court  a  year  cepted  by  the  parties  as  the  only 
ago.  The  arbitrator’s  award  de-  proper  response  to  the  problem 
dares:  “The  priev’ance  is  sus-  or  challenpe  presented  by  a  par- 
tained.  The  Publisher  is  obli-  ticular  set  of  facts.” 
pated  to  make  the  Christmas  “At  any  rate,”  he  concluded, 
payments  for  1962  based  on  the  “the  process  of  ‘contract’  con- 
formula  used  for  such  payments  struction  . . .  constitutes  a  search 
in  1961.”  for  the  expectations  which  the 

For  14  years,  the  arbitrator  parties  may  reasonably  enter- 
found,  the  News  had  distributed  tain  as  beinp  the  fruits  and 
Christmas  bonuses  to  employes,  burdens  of  the  relationship  into 
the  actual  presentation  of  checks  which  they  have  entered.  Thus, 
beinp  made  by  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  it  seems  to  me  futile  to  ask 
Hewitt,  peneral  manaper.  In  whether  the  Christmas  payment 
December,  1962,  a  day  after  was  ‘an  integral  part  of  the 
signing  a  new  agreement  with  wage  structure.’  Such  an  inquiry 
the  Guild,  Mrs.  Hewitt  made  starts  with  a  conclusion.” 
known  her  decision  to  “discon¬ 
tinue”  the  payments. 

The  payment  of  the  bonus  was 
not  spelled  out  in  the  guild’s  con¬ 
tracts  over  the  years. 

‘Reasonable  Expectation’ 

While  finding  there  was  no 
bad  faith  in  bargaining,  the  they  performed, 
arbitrator  said  Mrs.  Hewitt  But  the  Navy  I 
“honestly  entertained  the  notion  appreciates  thei 
that  she  should  stop  the  pay-  from  the  offic* 
ments  at  will,  with  impunity,  mander,  U.  S. 
and  possibly  formed  the  idea  in  Philippines,  seni 
her  mind  that  it  would  be  more  had  this  to  saj 
sensible  and  practicable  to  with-  of  coverage  yoi 
hold  argument  about  the  was  fantastic. 

Christmas  payment  until  after  prove  that  a 
the  agreement  had  been  signed.”  project  gets  mo 
The  employes  and  the  union,  the  hokum  drui 
Mr.  Seitz  commented,  closed  the  press  agents.  .  . 


Guild  Wins 
Ruling  for 
Yule  Bonus 


through  Mr.  Jones,  according  to  Francisco  Chronicle  at  th 
the  board’s  action.  League  of  Nations  in  Genmi 

Mr.  Copley  announced  that  he  Returning  to  the  United  States 
would  add  the  title  of  publisher  the  following  year,  he  worked  t 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Un-  a  reporter  for  the  Chronicle ani 
ion  and  Evening  Tribune  to  his  then  became  editor  and  pul^ 
responsibilities  as  chairman  of  lisher  of  the  Vallejo  (Caiif.1 
the  corporation.  Evening  News.  During  Woili 

William  Shea,  who  has  been  War  II  he  was  with  the  Mariw 
publisher  of  both  newspapers  Corps  as  a  public  informatioi 
since  1959  and  general  manager  officer  and  was  wounded  duriii 
of  them  since  1948,  will  continue  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima. 
as  general  manager.  He  also  will  From  1946  to  1957  he  was  is- 
have  the  title  of  publisher  emeri-  sistant  business  manager  of  the 
tus.  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  assist- 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  former  trust  ant  publisher  of  the  Solm 
officer  of  the  Merchants  Na-  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
tional  Bank  of  Aurora,  Ill.  He  sistant  general  manager  of  the 
joined  the  Copley  Newspapers  Detroit  News. 
in  1944  as  an  assistant  to  the  He  joined  the  Copley  newspa- 
treasurer.  pers  in  1957  as  director  of  per 

Mr.  Jones,  a  graduate  of  Stan-  sonnel. 
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NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


Senator-Editor  Dies  PR  Takes  Ad  Agency  Kaiidlik  in  the  Chair 

Des  Moines  Dallas  Chic/ 

State  Senator  Robert  O.  Bur-  VanCronkhite  &  Maloy  Inc.,  Edward  A.  Kandlik,  gene 
rows  died  here  Feb.  11  of  a  public  relations,  is  taking  in  assignment  reporter,  Chia 
heart  attack.  He  was  president  James  P  Anderson  Advertising  L)aily  News,  has  been  eleci 
of  Burrows  Publishing  Co.,  Agency  as  a  new  division.  Prior  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Pr 
which  publishes  the  Belle  Plains  .  ^  •  iu  Veterans  Association  succeeoi 

Union  and,  in  Norway,  la.,  the  Carroll  Arimond,  city  edit 

Benton  County  Start.  Both  are  -^aderson  was  with  Associated  Press,  Chicago. 

weeklies.  Mr.  Burrows  was  Crook  Advertising  Agency  here.  j.  McPhaul,  feature  writer,  C 
serving  his  first  term  in  the  Earlier  he  had  worked  at  Doyle  cago  Sun-Times,  succeeded  1 
Iowa  Senate.  Dane  Bernbach  in  Los  Angeles.  Kandlik  as  vicechairman. 
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FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 


YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


TEnph  3  30)8 
RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


classified  section 


l*ress  Engineers 


Business  Opportunities 


Hwmtaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— IiJlPAIRING— TRUCKING 
^pert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
S6-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


.  tiffrom  our  Vast  Newspapor  Audience 


60%  INTEREST  AVAILABLE  in  es¬ 
tablished  Canadian  newsphoto  agency 
with  many  U.S.-Canadian  clients.  No 
similar  competitors.  Extensive  world 
exchange  agreements.  Reasonable  rash 
oi>ens  door  to  present  untapped  mar¬ 
kets.  Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNIT.MENTS 


ANN(U)NCEMENTS 

Newspoper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc.. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


:  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
loon  and  insurance  pur- 
li-  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ‘hunting’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  advan¬ 
tages  and  counsels  toward  successful 
operations.  Newspaper  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr,  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 


tfPRAtSAL.- 

rirtae.'ibip.  I 
SciiSibl* 

R.  Krshbiel. 


Fillers 


COPY  EDITORS  save  time  in  page 
make-up  with  HANDY  FILLERS, 
printed  copy,  tape.  P.O.  Box  5461,  San 
Francisco. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NiWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Ilupont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2311 


SUES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
$132.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402 


Library  Consultant 


W.  R  STANLEY  CO.  &  SON 
Newspaper  Engineers 
Fox  LcJce,  III.  60020 
(312)  Justice  7-5061 
Erection — Moving — Rebuilding 
Center  rings  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 
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1603  Nazareth. 


ns  DIAL  Agency,  -  - 

lilunszoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"AsMTies's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


lf$  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
!.'.3t  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
jj^ity  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 


Florida  Broker-Consultant 
L.  PARKER  UKELY 
Box  431  —  St.  Petersburg  33731 


■s  eky  we  insist  on  personal  contact 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


liN  FBIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Ucensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Koseburg,  Oregon 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


Netcspapers  For  Sale 


Name- 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
I.  E  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


BILL  MA’TTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location.  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  Florida.  F’ormerly 
P.  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 


Addres! 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pipsr  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixit  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 
da,  Ala.  Phone  646-3357. 


CALIFORNIA  BXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
$18,000  down  buys  well-quipped  plant, 
rural  trading  area,  scenic  isolated  field. 
Hunting,  fishing,  recreation  unlimited; 
mild  climate.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

Un  Rafes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laserHea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
edv)  4  times  @  80e  per  line  each 
iMrtian;  3  timet  9  90e;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  lint  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOe 
I*  box  service  and  count  at  1  addi- 
tliaal  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
AirHaiil  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  net  send  irreplaceable  clippinot,  etc. 
In  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
liriet  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
eiiraot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4 tines  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  tines  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
S1S5  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
urvke  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
nor  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
unritt  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
MUSUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
HP  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
(-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
•jWeat  vrhlte  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
•ill  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
^cbart  of  various  numbers  of  inser- 
tnei)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
in  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
Md/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
m  Voiue  Light  8.  10,  12,  or  14-point 
■aximum.  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
'be  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPUT  CLASSIFIED;  The  use  of 
boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
chaijiH  your  classified  ad  to  **classiflcd 
*  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
p  p.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inca  minimum  space. 

vKiP.y.^1  CLASSIFIED  AD- 

ntriSINC,  Tuasday,  5:00  P.M. 
iJJint  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
ub^tions.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
cju  1  confidence.  Replies  milled  daily. 
Lu  Pfililisher  reserves  the  right  to 
idit  ell  copy. 


Classification. 


MIDWEST 
Exclusive  weekly.  1964  groes  $120,000. 
Priced  at  $95,000.  $25,000  down. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Lob  Angeles  28,  California 


(XJUNTY  SilAT  newspaper  in  expand¬ 
ing  North  Carolina  industrial  area. 
Good  schools,  residential  sections,  rec¬ 
reational  facilities.  Well  equipped 
plant.  1964  gross  $135,000.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  $35,000.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co,, 
915  Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20036. 


NFW  MEXKX)  WF-EKLY  —  Gross 
$22M ;  price  $19M ;  $3M  down.  Dean 
Sellers,  625  E.  Main  St..  Mesa.  Ariz. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


CENTRAL  LISTING  REALTY 
Nfjvstapers  Bouaht  *  Sold  •  Financed 
WANTED:  Another  25-30M  daily. 
Zone  2,3. 

Mr.  Warren 

(202)  362-5477  or  HU  .3-6170 
1024  DuPont  Cr.  Bldg.,  Wash.  36.  D.C. 


Publications  Wanted 


Consumer 

Magazine 

Wanted 

Aggressive  publisher  desires 
the  purchase  of  consumer 
magazine  with  newsstand  sale 
of  KXI.OOO  plus  —  any  field  — 
emphasis  fan,  confession,  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  Not  interested  in 
advertising  or  subscription- 
supported  book.  Submit  pro¬ 
posal  In  full  confidence  to: 

PUBLICITY  ASSOCIATES 
^55  Bishop  St. 

Montreal,  Canada 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
Run:  Times  Till  Forbid: 


Editor  &  Publisher 

so  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  T..  10022 
FheiM  PLosa  2-7050 


editor  8c  publisher  for  February  27,  1965 


Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 


IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLAc 


Composing  Room 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Pon  SALB:  AUTOSErmai.  Linotype 
tape  operation.  Practically  new.  Rotary 
Co.  Cresskill.  N.J.  (201)  667-4040. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  ail  over  the  United  States 
and  foreiirn  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Write  for  literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone  919-835-1613 


PHOTON  model  200  with  Amici  prism, 
pi  mat  attachment,  film  and  paper 
mairazines,  and  two  discs  with  popular 
typefaces.  Machine  in  tip-top  shape. 
Box  1293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  iier  roll 
for  8*  and  $.96  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Photoengraving  Equipment 


FAIRCHILD  F-267  SCAN-A-GRAVER 
for  sale.  Very  reasonable.  Write  Box 
1248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-y^'' 


One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Pull  and  Spot  Color, 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 


Excellent  condition.  Located  Californio. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42ncl  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


8-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Arch  typo  units,  2  double  folders. 
22%",  3  color  humps,  2-100  H.P.  AC 
drives,  reels  and  tensions. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


FAIRCHILD  PiniFORATOR  —  NEW. 
used  less  than  30  days.  Multiface 
Light  Touch  “1035"  for  use  with  unit 
or  non-unit  matrices ;  3  counting 

magazines.  New  $3,940— will  sacrifice. 
Home  Mountain  Pub.  Co..  Inc.,  602 
College  PI..  Valparaiso,  Indiana  46383. 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 


14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DE<3KS— 
4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  (X)NVEYORS— 14 
REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELECTROTAB  PLASTERS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE  —  HURLETRON  (X)LOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGKEnC  CTYLINDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 


WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAViai 


This  is  high  speed  equipment — 45,000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gmua  in  Oil 
Casing.  Clan  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


LIQUIDATING  BUSINESS 
Vanguard  Rotur  Offset  Press 
For  sale,  four  units.  Will  run  one  to 
four  webs  of  15  inch  to  36  inch  width. 
Elquipped  for  four  color  process  and 
black  and  white.  Folds  newspaper  fold 
quarter  or  half  page.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Elasily  moved  without  disman¬ 
tling. 

Advertising  Center,  11128  So.  Hedsted  St. 
Cbiesgo,  III.,  60628  Phone  312-264-5328 


MILLEIR  20  X  26  SIMPLEX  PRESS. 
Elxcellent  condition.  Serial  No.  '7064. 
208-220V.  Complete.  Includes  F7o-Mix 
powder  sprayer,  10  chases,  6  extra 
form  rollers.  6  extra  rider  rollers ;  also 
8  extra  cut  rtllers  for  special  jobs. 
Price  $1676.  Contact:  LEBANON 
DAILY  NETWS,  Lebanon,  Penna.  Peter 
P.  Rudegeair,  Jr.  Phone  (717)  272- 
5611. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  223/4" 

Steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  2  heavy 
duty  folders,  reels,  tensions,  C-H  con¬ 
veyors,  stripping  &  numbering  attach¬ 
ments.  Stereo  equipment.  Location. 
Detroit. 


Will  sell  as  4  unit  press  if  desired 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  0X7-4690 


GOSS  UNIT  COLOR  CYLINDER 
22l%"  cut-off,  now  available  I 
Add  to  your  present  press 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HOE  Super  Production  Press.  6-units 
with  double  2-to-l  folder,  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #2911.  Deliver^  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Ellectrie  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives,  160  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DO 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 
Press  may  be  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June,  1965,  direct  from 
owner.  Contact:  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr„  The 
Ehrening  Press  Binghamton.  New 
York.  Telephone— (607)  722-3411. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS,  three  units,  high  speed  low 
construction  end  feed  press.  Up  to  24 
pages  straight  run.  48  pages  collect. 
Double  64-page  folder — 23A"  cutoff  (9- 
col)  68-72"  max.  roll.  Angle  bar  and 
web  detector  on  every  unit.  Four  new 
form  rollers.  Good  stock  of  intermittent 
and  distributing  rollers,  spare  press 
and  folder  parts. 

ONE  CLINE  100  h.p.  motor;  one 
Cline  75  h.p.  motor.  Electric  eye  con¬ 
trol  board  (parallel)  for  75  and  100 
h.p.  motor.  Press  presently  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Available  April  30. 

JUNIOR  A UTOPLATii  and  metal  pot 
also  available. 

Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Mechanical  Su¬ 
perintendent.  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

Hoe  Web  Press  #1082,  2  units  4  „ 
wide.  2  decks,  1  double  fornix 
pages  collect,  16  pages  traight;  l’ 
curved  plate  casting  box;  1  Hm 
reamer;  1  chitting  block;  l 
Former-Scorcher;  1  Goss  Mat 
#16  3  H.P.,  motor  220  volts  8 
Linotype  #33176  Model  8,  $  _ 
Linotype  #80081  Mod.  14,  8 
aux.  mag.;  Linotype  #15912  moi 
3  mag. ;  Intertype  #6752,  mod.  (; 
mag. ;  1  Web  page  proof  ptta; 
turtles  and  chases;  closed  type  eik 
with  type;  steel  base;  Mag.  fasia . 
12  pica  col.  Router  and  mia  pises 
composing  room  equipment. 
(Contact:  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Steams 
General  Manager 
'THE  ALEXANDRIA  GAZBITI  , 
317  King  St.,  Alexandria,  VJ 

King  9-0004  ^ 
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4-UNlT  0055—211/2" 


2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  —  BAIXOOl  . 
FORMEaiS  —  CONVEYORS  —  OOUK®*  “  " 
I  CYLINDER  —  REVERSE  — 

I  TRACKAGE  —  AO  MOTORS.  It™*”' 

I  Fnlly  equipped  for  full  ctUr 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLAT*- 
VACUUM  BACK 

operatior 


8-UNIT  G055  23-9/16" 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATB  „  ,,,, 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX 


With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels. 
AC  drives. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sdq 

M  O  D  E  R 


VILL  E 
mu 
Tompiete 

i  STEREO  MACHINB»?”7 


Can  be  divided.  Available  immediatelyt 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs.  w/Mats  (fiend  for  List) 

Model  5-8-31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  Zl’-j 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 

(212)  966-0070 


GOSS  HEIADUNE  FOLDING 
MACHINE  23A" 

Includes  double  balloon  former,  crows 
nest,  angle  bar  section.  Only  right 
side  folder  complete;  left  folder, 
former  only. 

Universal  IMnting  Elquipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-488-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-5468 


T.V.  GUIDE  streamlined  I 
(X>LE  folder  can  GLUE.  FOLD. 
THIM  one  operation.  Folders 
available  for  Rotary  Presses 
%,  dbl.  par.  or  comb. 
Okla.  (Sty  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main.  Okie.  City,  Okla. 
AC  405  CE  6-8841. 


40-PAGB  TABLOID  Rotary  Goss 
Press,  some  color  flexibility ;  20  chases; 
good  printer.  Available  immediately 
— attractively  priced.  Contact:  Wm. 
Spear,  Matzner  Suburban  News 
Wayne,  N.  J.  Call  collect:  (AC  201) 
OX  6-3000. 


MODEL  “E”  GOSS,  1949.  Ehccellent 
condition.  Runs  5-M  per  hour  smoothly. 
$8,000.  Four-year-old  Ludlow,  electric 
pot,  assortment  of  fonts,  just  like  new, 
$6,600.  Northville  Record,  Northville, 
Michigan. 


24-PAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St., N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4690 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  SN  210  complete 
with  motor,  controls,  chases  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  Avail.  60  days.  See  it  op¬ 
erate  Wednesdays  or  Thursdays.  Sincell 
Pub.  Co.,  Oakland,  Maryland. 


.ivailable  Immediately 


Goss  45-R  Mat  Roller 
Plane-O-Plate  Rotary  Sharer 
Electric  Pot,  3,000# 
Tubular  Casting  Box 
Vacuum  back,  tension  locki* 
Tubular  Boring  Machine 
tension  plate  lockup 
Tubular  Router 
Nolan  1  ton  Remelt 
Nolan  Radial  Arm  Router 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17, 

Wanted  to  Buy 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGB 
23  A"  cut-off.  not  too  old.  not  .  .  - 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberias, 

Iberia.  La.  ** 


Bail 

Jhte, 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLEnn  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE! 

60E.  42  St.,N.Y.,N.Y.10017.  0X7- 
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Linotypes — Intertypee — Ludloe*  _  — 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATTWeii,  a: 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N. 


23A'’  CYUNDEHl  for  Sta-Hl 

curve  plate  router,  model  #10; 

trade  present  22%"  cylinder  i 
less  than  five  years  old.  Leland 
The  Trentonian,  Trenton,  NJ.  0*"^ 


HORSESHOEJ-SHAPEaj  (X)PY 


with  drawers  is  needed  by  *®**Lj..  cnj 
lege  newspaper.  Write:  Businass 
Northern  Star,  Northern  Ill.  p'l 

sity,  DeKalb,  Ill. 


CUTLEIR-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUT|- 
8  wire  (Tonveyor  and/or 
component  units  and  parts 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
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11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley, 
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READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adi.unigtrative 

mrrROlA^‘-  —  newspaper  In 

Mtbtm  Caliiomia.  Experienced  in 
ggts,  budgets  and  supervision.  Data 
—e^ng  ex’^orienca  desirable.  Box 
JS2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"TsSIST^'  personnel  dir. 

for 

the  WASHINGTON  POST 

lui  or  wom.ii.  to  start  mid-February. 
JkI  candidal)'  has  at  least  2  years  in 
mpsper  personnel  and  is  Psychology 
[A  who  is  well  versed  in  interviewing 
•d  Mting  techniques  and  in  otiice 
migonent.  Write  L>.  B.  Rock,  Jr., 
'frwnnel  Director,  The  Washington 
’ist  151B  "L"  St.,  N.W.,  Washin^on, 
(•  20005. 


DATA  PROCESSING 
MANAGER 


fe6  metropolitan  MES  newspaper  is 
ling  to  convert  their  unit  record 
Jlstion  to  a  computer.  We  need  an 
^jperienced  manager  to  oirerate  our 
promt  installiition,  help  implement  the 
togvtnion  and  manage  the  computer 
ppention. 


f<ii  1114, 


Editor  &  Publisher 


tr  Sdg 


EMPLOY  COUNTRY  EDITOR 
nunager  for  143wyear>old  weekly* 
ipjpte  charge  of  newspaper  and  job 
^op.  Southern  New  York.  l)ox  1282, 
VCittor  ft  Publisher. 

Artists-Cartoonists 


UtODT  ARTIST  to  work  with  ad- 
jrenning  staff  of  fast-growing  semi¬ 
offset  newspaper  in  Portland 
Group  insurance  and  proftt-shar- 
|or  bmsfita.  Send  complete  resume  and 
pk,  of  work  to  Box  1236,  Elditor 
Publisher.  All  leplies  held  confi- 
atisl 

Circulation 

^  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
.psiiMm  Newsiiaper  N.Y.C.  (ABC), 
know  mail  fulfillment,  promo- 
systems,  etc.  Excellent  opixrr- 
‘tmity.  About  $12,000.  plus,  many  ben- 
Box  1211,  Editor  &  Thiblisber. 


IBOILATION  manager  wanted 
■  top  university  daily.  Challenging 
sA— opportunity  to  do  part-time 
Misto  work.  Needed  by  mid-July. 
M  DsUy  Iowan.  201  Communications 
•hr,  Iowa  CSty,  lowiu 


ft  would  like  to  talk  with  a  circu- 
^  manager  or  present  assistant 
do  wants  to  improve  his  future.  We 
[•»  very  aggressive  M,  E,  and  S, 
■vs  100,000,  in  midwest,  housed  in 
■sm  plant. 

kr  growth  has  been  outstanding,  our 
Agnty  unquestioned.  Present  circu- 
■m  director  will  undoubtedly  move 
>  signer  levels  in  the  next  2  or  3 
J's.  and  a  good  assistant  now  will 
™»tely  replace  him. 


Classified  Advertising 

SALESMAN  23  to  36 
With  1  to  3  years'  exgiericnce,  $100  to 
$120  salary  and  bonus;  6  to  10  years’ 
experience,  $125  to  $160  salary  and 
bonus.  This  is  your  opportunity  to 
step  into  a  large  Metropolitan  market 
over  million  people  in  Area  6.  Write 
giving  complete  work  resume,  plus 
references,  to  Box  1288,  Editor  & 
Ihiblisher. 


CAM  for  metro  New  Jersey  newspaper 
— 100,000  circulation  class.  Take  over 
well  set  up  dei>artment  with  growth 
potential ;  experienced  CD  sales  staff. 
Must  be  strong  on  'phone  room  train¬ 
ing,  techniques  and  incentives.  Five- 
figure  salary  plus  bonus.  Box  1266, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  booming 
group  of  Suburban  and  In-City  weekly 
publications  (paid  newspapers  and 
shoppers).  Circulation  package  now 
over  200,000  and  growing.  Must  be 
experienced  in  promotion,  staff  train¬ 
ing,  etc.  A  great  opportunity  I  Salary 
and  incentive  open.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Area  %.  Resume  to  Box 
1284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESWOMAN  21  to  30 
With  1  to  3  years’  experience  $80  to 
$90  salary,  plus  commission ;  3  to  5 
years’  experience  $90  to  $100,  plus 
commission.  Good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Paper  over  275,000  in 
Area  6.  Box  1252,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVEnmSING  manager  wanted 
for  top  university  daily.  Challenging 
work  with  students — opportunity  to  do 
part-time  graduate  work.  Needed  by 
mid-July,  liie  Daily  Iowan,  201  Ckmi- 
munications  Center.  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 


DAILY  IN  35,000  CLASS  is  adding 
to  7-man  staff.  Ehcperience  and/or  col¬ 
lege  degree  essential.  Established  ter¬ 
ritory  including  cross  section  of  ac¬ 
counts.  We  are  seeking  a  man  who 
can  develop  full  potential  of  accounts. 
Knowledge  of  marketing,  layout  and 
copy  necessary.  Ebccellent  living  and 
working  conditions.  Good  straight  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Send  complete  resume, 
experience.  (Confidential,  Wm.  H.  H. 
Bierbaum,  Alton  Telegraph.  Ill  E. 
Broadway,  Alton,  Illinois.  62004. 


eXP ERI JiiNcEiD  AD  MAN— Sales,  lay¬ 
out.  management;  to  head  3-man  ad 
staff.  Prize-winning  weekly,  Hudson 
Valley.  Elxcellent  salary.  Publisher, 
(Citizen  Herald.  Walden,  New  York. 


GROWING  PAINS 

How  about  thatl  Eighty-five-years  of 
age  and  we  have  growing  pains.  (Circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  linage  figures 
are  keeping  pace  with  Delaware’s  fan¬ 
tastic  growth.  We’re  reaily  bustin’  our 
britches.  Additional  building  facilities 
and  more  personnel  are  part  of  the 
plans  to  keep  the  old  ball  rolling. 

We  are  interested  in  hiring  the  best 
peopie  we  can  get.  You  could  be 
one  of  them. 


are  46  or  under  and  have  back- 
the  job  obviously  requires. 
Wf  full  information  preparatory  to 
•  uiterview. 


Immediate  opportunities  are  avail¬ 
able  in  advertising  sales-promotion 
— and  yes,  in  the  news  department 
as  well. 


Box  1210,  Elditor  &  Publisher 

^IWENfCED.  AMBITIOUS.  af^srres- 
arculation  manasrer  for  7,000  cir- 
“J«on.  eveninsr.  with  “Little  Mer- 
Plan.“  Chart  Area  5.  Send  com-’ 
St  with  references  to  Box 

"5.  EkLtor  &  Publisher. 


.^BITIOOJS  C.M.  wanted  by 
oxily  in  Mid-Michigan  college 
Send  resume  to;  Jack  Batdorff, 
Big  Rapids  Pioneer.  Big 
Mich.,  49307. 

•^ITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


Write  stating  age,  education,  work 
experience,  availability  and  salary 
desired. 

Oh  yes,  we  think  our  many  employee 
benefits  and  salary  schedules  are  among 
the  best — and  Delaware  is  an  ideal  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Personnel  Director 
NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
831  Orange  Street 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
for  February  27,  1P65 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGEIR  for  small  Illinois 
daily.  Top  salary  now — bright  future 
— ^pension.  Box  1188,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  —  experienced, 
for  permanent  and  promising  career 
with  D.  C.  suburban  weekly  group. 
E'ast  growing  and  completely  dominant 
in  area.  Send  complete  resume;  person 
accepted  must  l>e  able  to  withstand 
thorough  investigation.  Fairfax  Pub¬ 
lishing  0>.,  Box  567,  Vienna,  Va. 


ADVEIR’nSING  SALESMAN  —  North 
Jersey’s  fastest-growing  daily  news¬ 
paper  needs  an  experienced,  hard-hit¬ 
ting  salesman  in  its  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  to;  Personnel,  liie  Rec¬ 
ord,  150  River  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


ARE  YOU  THE  URElA.’nVE 
SALESMAN  WE  WANT? 

If  you  have  had  at  least  three  years’ 
experience  in  retail  advertising  sales — 
if  you  know  how  to  sell  with  creative 
layouts — if  you  are  willing  to  put  in  a 
full  day’s  work — if  you  would  like  to 
live  in  the  most  exciting  city  in  the 
nation,  then  you  may  be  the  man  we 
are  looking  for  to  All  a  vacancy  on  our 
retail  staff. 

Send  a  complete  resumd,  including  sal¬ 
ary,  and  let  us  know  what  YOU  can 
do  for  US.  If  it  sound  good  enough, 
we’ll  let  you  know  what  WE  can  do 
for  YOU.  Harry  E.  Hayes,  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  The  Houston  Post. 
2410  Polk  Avenue.  Houston,  Texas 
77001. 


EXPERIEINGEID  newspaper  display 
salesman  (25-35)  with  ideas  and  ability 
to  write  copy  and  make  good  layouts. 
Need  an  aincressive  salesman  for  a 
promotion-minded  daily  newspaper. 
Salary  and  monthly  bonus.  Write  or 
call  Russ  Mann,  Gazette  Telegraph, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 


JOIN  THE  ADVER'nsiNG  STAFF  of 
the  Times-News,  Kingsport,  located  in 
eastern  Tennessee.  beautiful  'TVA 
lakes,  mild  winters,  excellent  schools 
and  near  the  Great  Smokey  Mountain 
Range.  You  must  be  experienced  with 
ability  to  aggressively  sell  our  market, 
energetic,  strong  on  copy,  layout,  sales 
promotion;  we  offer,  good  salary,  in¬ 
centive  plan  and  gotxl  working  condi¬ 
tions.  E'orward  your  resume  including 
experience,  past  employment  and  ref¬ 
erences  to :  P.  Kohl,  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  Kingsi>ort  Times-News,  Kings- 
ix>rt,  Tenn, 


TOP  DOLLAR  goes  to  experienced 
salesman  who  can  produce.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  plus  3  cents  per  inch  incentive 
commission.  Tremendous  opportunity 
in  fast-growing  area.  Daily-Sunday 
combination.  E'ull  information  with 
application.  Jack  Smyth,  Publisher, 
Delaware  State  News,  Dover,  Del. 
19901. 


TOP -FLIGHT,  EXPERIENCED,  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  man  for  number 
2  position  in  fast-growing  market. 
Ideal  climate,  ideal  working  conditions; 
top  wages,  retirement,  beneAts,  incen¬ 
tive  plan,  with  future  promotion  in 
newspaper  chain.  EMfty  million  Amistad 
I>am  under  construction.  Send  experi¬ 
ence.  Opening  immediately;  also  need 
advertising  salesman,  ambitious.  Write; 
Advertising  Manager,  Del  Rio  News- 
Herald,  Box  C,  or  call,  Del  Rio,  Texas. 


WE  NEED  A  COMPETENT,  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  retail  manager  for 
southern  competitive  market.  Supply 
full  information.  Absolutely  conAden- 
tial.  Write  Box  1285,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


DESK  MAN 

state’*  largest  daily.  Zone  8,  seek*  solid 
replaoement  on  9-man  universal  desk. 
Ehceallant  pay — top  beneAts — best  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  lllS,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  BROADCIAST 
newsmen  (or  women)  who  want  to 
obtain  an  MA  and  a  year’s  experience 
with  a  national  network.  This  is  the 
best  Graduate  Study-Internship  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  country.  Send  a  detailed 
resume,  references  and  a  letter  telling 
why  you  want  to  do  graduate  work 
in  Journalism.  Box  1196,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  aggressive  general 
assignment  reporter  for  roving  cover¬ 
age  in  neighboring  towns  serviced  by 
18.000  daily  and  Sunday.  Work  out  of 
home  office — attractive  state  university 
communi^  with  exceptional  educa¬ 
tional,  cultural,  recreational  facilities. 
Will  pay  good  salary  for  right  man. 
Car  famished.  Camera  ability  desir¬ 
able.  Write  fully.  The  Messenger, 
Athens.  Ohio. 


METROPOLITAN  AWARD-WINNINO 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  8,  haa  immediate  openings  for 
qualiAed  copy  readers  and  reporters. 
'Hiis  is  an  ideal  situation  for  young 
people  who  wish  to  move  out  of  the 
sm^l-paper  category.  Give  full  details 
of  education  and  work  experience  in 
Arst  letter  to  Box  1156,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


BIO-TEN  JOURNALISM  SCEOOL 
needs  young  TV  newsman  who  can 
prove  his  ability  as  a  reporter,  writer 
and  cameraman,  to  teach  students  in 
classroom  and  laboratory.  High  pay 
—  hard  work  —  unusual  opportunity. 
Box  1185.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


D  ES  K  M  A  N 

for  TOP  Ektstem  Daily  in  N.Y.(X 
vicinity.  Must  be  the  best — a  good 
writer — a  good  copy  editor.  Box  1128, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


RETORTek  for  city  hall,  politics, 
features  on  9-M  daily.  Year’s  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Camera  knowledge 
helpful.  11118  is  top  reporting  poet  in 
highly  competitive  situation.  Jules 
Wagman.  News  Elditor,  Niles  (Mich.) 
Daily  Star. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  12-M  daily. 
Need  good  writer  with  layout  camera 
experience.  Fine  city  in  growing  area. 
Send  resume  to:  Herald-Argus,  La- 
Porte,  Ind.  46350. 


(X)PY  DESK — State  Capital  morning 
daily  in  Zone  5  has  two  copy  desk 
opening.  Will  consider  well  qualiAed 
men  with  limited  experience.  Box  1245, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  experienced.  Area  6  Chicago 
small  daily  community  newspaper.  Sal- 
ant  plus  beneAts,  insurance  and  hos¬ 
pital  plan.  Reply  in  conAdence.  Box 
1225,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


GENE31AL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
experienced,  for  60,000  daily  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Box  1247,  Elditor 
A  Publisher, 


LABOR  UNION,  Zone  6,  needs  editor- 
writer-photographer  to  produce  month¬ 
ly  offset  newspaper  .  nd  internal  pub¬ 
lications  and  handle  low-pressure  pub¬ 
lic  relations  duties.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1234.  Eldi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REIPORIER  for  general  assignments 
wanted  by  prize-winning  evening  daily 
in  community  of  60,000.  Five-day  week, 
bonus,  proAt-sharing,  sick  pay,  insur¬ 
ance,  on  top  of  excellent  starting  pay 
plus  merit  raises.  Best  working  condi¬ 
tions — professional  staff.  Elxcellent  fu¬ 
ture  in  expanding  newspaper  group. 
Send  details  of  education,  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  to  Box  1224,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  to  as¬ 
sist  managing  editor  on  6100-ABC  com¬ 
munity  weekly  in  Area  3.  Respect  for 
people,  facta — ^thj  Elnglish  language 
essential.  Send  letter,  resume,  stating 
salary  needed  to  Box  1230,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  W.ANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WAN'  s:d 


Mechiinii’al-S  ilps 


SELF-STARTER:  Illinois  10.000  daily 
wants  young  newsman  who  is  looking 
for  experience,  rMponsibility.  Offer 
varied  experience  in  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  photography.  Write  fully 
with  salary  exi)ected.  Box  1238.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  I^blisher. 


BLOSSOMING  OFFSET  DAILY,  cir¬ 
culation  6.000.  in  Ohio,  netsls  photog¬ 
rapher- l■elK>rter  April  1.  Photography 
essential.  Work  to  include  lieat,  many 
features.  Send  samples  of  work  with 
first  letter.  Box  1270,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  HERALD-TIMES.  Manitowoc. 
Wis.,  wants  reiH>rter  able  to  cover  all 
lieiits — handle  features.  Give  all  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter  to:  Editor. 


SALES  ENGINi  ERS 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  Zone  5  daily. 
Seeking  woman  to  handle  society  de¬ 
partment,  write  women's  features  with 
photography.  Write  fully  stating  sal¬ 
ary  required.  Box  1222,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(X)PY  DESK  OPENING  The  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  Tup  pay,  iiension  and 
other  l>enefits.  Address;  Herbert  Muss. 
News  Elditor. 


TWO  REPORTERS.  1  lieginner.  1  ex- 
I>erienced,  for  award-winning,  com|)eti- 
tive.  unterrified  A.M.  where  goo<l 
writing  and  rei>ortorial  initiative  are 
stressed.  Write:  Eklward  Casey,  News 
Editor,  Sun-Bulletin,  Binghamton,  New 
York. 


FAIRCHILD 

COLOR  ICING* 
NEWS  KING* 


WEB  OFf'SET  PI,  ESSES 


STAFF  MAN  with  photo  and  editing 
background  to  handle  county  desk  and 
court  house  beat  on  this  6-day  county- 
seat  winner  of  National  Picture  and 
Typographic  Awards  just  this  week, 
liis  college  city  of  20,000  is  ideal 
for  single  or  family  man  who  seeks 
generous  insurance  benefits,  air-condi- 
tiontd  offices,  attractive  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  i»tential  of  permanence  with 
young  and  aggressive  news  associates. 
Call,  write  or  wire  for  immediate  open¬ 
ing  stating  full  credentials  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Suggest  personal  inteiwiew  if 
applicant  is  in  Ohio  area.  This  is  no 
job  for  a  J-student  or  beginner.  How¬ 
ard  Smallsreed,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette. 


UtiW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  llAMItOD 
a  red  hot  City  Room?  Middle  south 
daily.  Sell  us  your  aspirations  and  am¬ 
bitions!  Confidential.  Write  Box  1254, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  positions 
utien.  We  are  looking  for  the  l>est 
qualified  young  newsmen  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Box  1264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN,  to  be  in  charge  of  social 
news,  write  features,  reporting.  Make¬ 
up.  English-Jewish  weekly.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  Jewish  News,  32  Central  Ave., 
Newark,  N.J,  07102. 


The  accelerating  acceptance  of  our  0||J 
King  and  News  King  Web  Offset 
makes  Sales  Engineer  positions  uZj 
able  in  our  growing  pre^.s  progria^ 
you  have  the  necessary  Iwckground  uJ 
are  a  producer,  we  want  to  talk  irt3 
you.  “1 


Excellent  lienefits — maximum  oppori 
ties.  Send  your  qualifications  and  di 


MATURED.  HARD-WORKING  Man- 
:iging  Editor  to  take  over  oiieration  of 
old-established  Zone  2  weekly.  Can’t 
iwy  top  salary,  but  results  will  l)e  re¬ 
warding.  Age  no  barrier.  Qualifications 
and  reiiuirements  to  Box  1280,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  AMBITIOUS  NEWSMAN, 
with  dedication  to  truth,  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  dig — for  leg  and  research  work 
on  as  on-air  substitute  for  crusading 
commentator  based  in  Wisconsin's  cap¬ 
ital  city.  Send  biography,  references, 
salary  required  to  P.  O.  Box  3097, 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  Phone  (608)  244- 
1394. 


John  Heidenrcich 
Fairchild  Graphic  E<iuipmsnt 
221  Fairchild  Avenue 
Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  H80| 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER  —  Immediate 
opening  on  capital  city  p.m.  for  an  am¬ 
bitious,  enterprising  man  with  several 
years’  experience.  J-grad  preferred  but 
not  neceesary.  Should  have  car.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  small-paper  re-  ^ 
porter  who  feels  he  is  ready  to  move  j 
up.  Send  full  resume  to:  Robert  G.  | 
Fichenberg.  Managing  Editor.  The  | 
Knickerbocker  News,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12201.  I 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY  (N.Y.C.) 
seeks  yoimg,  competent  copy  reader 
interested  in  finance  and  business. 
Good  opiiortunity  for  right  man.  Box 
1272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  SALARY 

for  copy  editor  on  major  morning  j 
newspaper  in  competitive  city.  This  po¬ 
sition  offers  immediate  challenge  and  , 
a  bright  future  for  a  young  man  with  ] 
unusual  experience  and  executive  po-  j 
tential.  T%e  starting  salary  is  $10,000. 
Box  1240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLIfn  REPORTER  —  Central  Vir¬ 
ginia  daily  has  immediate  opening  on 
l>olice  beat.  Must  be  accurate,  reliable : 
ex|)erience  preferred.  Numerous  fringe 
lienefits.  Contact:  David  W.  Wright, 
Managing  Elditor,  News,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  WRITER  wanted  to 
assist  with  women’s  and  social  iiages 
on  weekly  newspaper  in  medium-sized 
Pennsylvania  city.  Attractive  opportu¬ 
nity.  Write  fully  in  first  letter,  stating 
liackground.  qualifications,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1292,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER  | 
INTERMATIONAL 


3100  South  Central  Atcsm 
Chicago,  Illinois  60656, 


Free  Lance 


PRIZE-WINNING  MORNING  PAPER 
seeks  a  reiiorter  and  sports  writer 
with  some  experience.  Five-<lay  week — 
attractive  opportunity  to  right  men. 
Contact:  Managing  Exlitor,  Savannah 
Morning  News,  Savannah,  Georgia 
31402. 


REPORTERS.  WRITERS.  STRINGERS 
Need  unusual,  sizzling  red  hot  news 
stories  covering  sex,  strippers,  raids, 
dope,  murder,  etc.,  with  or  without 
pictures.  New  management.  Top  prices 
now  paid.  NA'nONAL  BULLETIN. 
Box  22,  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio  44222. 


$2  IP  LEIW  LITTLB  SYNDICATE  USES 
'  funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
I  first.  210  Post  #915E,  San  Francisco. 


Is  seeking  a  man  experiencid 
in  web  presses  for  the  poiltiM 
of  a  Sales  Engineer.  Enginsw- 
ing  degree  not  required,  but 
technical  sales  experienei 
essential.  Position  involvM 
sales  correspondence,  contract 
negotiations,  personal  contact 
with  customers  and  occatlonai 
overseas  travel.  Proficiency  in 
a  foreign  language  advantage¬ 
ous.  Salary  open.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  the  right  man 
in  a  strong  and  growing  opera¬ 
tion.  All  applications  will  be 
treated  as  confidential  and 
should  be  directed  to:  Mr.  Per 
Hoel,  Vice-President. 


COPY  DESK 


Permanent  spot  on  our  copy 
desk  now  available.  Excellent 
working  conditions  with  young, 
amiable  crew.  If  you  like  to 
hunt,  fish,  canoe,  we’re  sur¬ 
rounded  by  10,000  lakes.  Send 


REPORTER,  general  assignment ;  em¬ 
phasis  City  Hall;  some  desk  experience 
preferred.  Start  immediately.  Mason 
City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette,  daily  cir¬ 
culation  27,000. 


REPORTER  with  some  exi>erience  to 
(-over  county  building,  court  house;  in¬ 
terest  in  politics  anti  government  help¬ 
ful.  PM  daily  in  50,000  iiopulation 
county.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  fully  to 
Box  1262,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  piumKi^u-HERs-FiiEE  L.4NCE  Helalions 

If  you  re  working  for  a  newspajier,  _  _ 

here's  a  chance  to  make  side  money. _ _  _ _ 

All  Zones.  Write:  NA’nONAL  STAR  THOUSANDS  of  *7,000-*70,00*  job 
CHRONICLE,  64  University  PI.,  New  I  available.  Get  free  report.  "NSli.” 
York,  N.  Y.  10003.  |  619-EP  Center,  Racine,  Wis. 


619-EP  Center,  Racine,  Wis. 


qualifications  to: 


Personnel  Department 


ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 


SMALL  ZONE  5  DAILY  offers  com¬ 
plete  freedom  for  sports  editor.  Op|X)r- 
tunity  to  grow  with  department.  City 
of  12,000  in  recreational  area.  Per¬ 
manent  ixmition.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  exiiected  to  Box  1278,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE  WRITERS  wanted  who 
can  research  and  write  political  and 
social  expose — medical  and  human  in¬ 
terest  articles — and  first  person  stories. 
Top  rates  for  quality  material.  We  are 
NOT  interested  in  crime,  gore  or  simi¬ 
lar  garbage.  Sample  copy  of  paper  sent 
upon  request.  Write  to:  Elditor,  Na¬ 
tional  Insider,  2713  North  Pulaski 
Hoad.  Chicago-39,  Ill. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Operators-Machinists 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  BASED  is 
tional  association  has  public  rslitkoi 
opening  for  hard-working,  fres-»ste- 
prise  oriented  young  man.  Ability  to 
write,  knowledge  of  production  Ud- 
niques  and  layout  essential.  Will  us* 
PR  Director  in  variety  of  PR  activitia 
including  editing  monthly  nevtMtor. 
writing  news  releases,  preparation  d 
periodic  internal  and  external  paUi- 
cations  and  visual  materiala  Jonnl- 
ism  degree  and  two  or  mors  yun 
experience.  $7S00-$9000.  Send  rwmt 
to  Box  1198,  Editor  &  Publishsr. 


WE  HAVE  SPOT  for  Sunday  feature 
writer  and  reporter.  Knowledge  of  pho¬ 
tography  will  help.  News-Journal, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 


WRITE31-ANALYST,  versatile  with  «- 
pert  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  world  affairs,  needed  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Organization  lo¬ 
cated  in  EJurope  to  prepare  talks  on 
current  events  with  aid  of  research 
staff.  Working  knowledge  of  Russian 
and  previous  journalistic  experience 
essential.  Box  1220,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  upi>er  mid-west 
small  city  6-aftem<x>n  daily  that  main¬ 
tains  high  level  of  sports  coverage. 
Salary  $7,600  and  up  deiiending  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Company-paid  pension-life 
insurance  and  hospitalization-surgical 
insurance  programs,  other  benefits.  At¬ 
tractive,  progressive  community  with 
newspaper  to  match.  Box  1260,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTON  OPERATORS 
Journeyman  Photon  Operator  with 
makeup  experience  needed.  Elxcellent 
working  conditions.  Write  or  call  Busi¬ 
ness  Office,  ORange  7-0521,  The  Okla¬ 
homa  Journal  Publishing  Company, 
7430  S.E.  15th  Street,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma  73110. 


EDITOR-MANAGERS  for  pemuuM 
branch  public  relations  offices  in  mi- 
versity  communities — Zones  2,  6,  8  nl 
12.  Career  positions  with  shareqin* 
opportunity.  Send  full  resume.  Be 
1244,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR  for  30,000  Northern 
Ohio  daily  in  growth  territory.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  on  way  up  with  exiie- 
rience  in  editing,  make-up,  staff  man¬ 
agement  on  comparable  paiier.  Send 
resume.  Box  1260,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR— Ex- 
I>erienced  woman  under  35  years  of  age; 
40-hour  week  with  considerable  over¬ 
time.  Oi>en  shop.  Good  wage  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Middlewest.  Box  1258,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 


YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  NEWSMAN 
capable  of  swinging  between  rewrite, 
copy  (lesks  on  40,000  a.m.  daily  and 
Sunday.  Some  outside  office  assign¬ 
ments.  Liberal  fringe  benefits;  in 
prime  residential,  recreational  area. 
Good  opportunity  for  man  with  one 
or  two  years’  experience.  Westerner 
preferred.  Write  details,  references  to; 
News  Elditor,  The  Idaho  Daily  States¬ 
man,  Boise,  Idaho. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN, 
with  award-winning  sports  coverage, 
has  opening  for  experienced  young 
man  to  handle  prep  sports — some  gen¬ 
eral  assignment;  3-man  sports  staff; 
many  company  l>enefits.  Send  full 
resume,  any  clips  to:  Robert  D.  FVisk, 
SiKjrts  Elditor.  Paddock  Publi<m.tion8. 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60U06. 


NEWS  PHOTO-LAB  TECHNICTAN 
capable  of  taking  and  processing  pic¬ 
tures  for  University  publication.  Bach¬ 
elors  degree  minimum.  $6,000,  12 

months.  Master’s  degree,  salary  higher. 
No  degree  equivalent  acceptable.  Man 
wanted  immediately.  Area  3.  Box  1200, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  with  t  K 
and  inclination  to  work  as  part 
sophisticated  corporate  level  persot; 
team.  Eldit  monthly  employee  mu£3E 
and  coordinate  internal  commot: 
tion  and  corporate  public  relati<>nl  I 
world  wide  NYSE  listed  equip^ 
manufacturer.  Desire  person  with  jow 
nalism  or  English  degree,  plus  6 
industrial  editing  or  equivalent 
lated  experience.  Proven  writing  »kil 
self-starting  qualities  and  flexibili^ 
work  well  with  management,  plf 
employees  and  news  media  cMsati 
Send  resume  with  salary  requiraw 
to:  Dr.  F.  P.  Rodgers,  Box  1»F 
Rochester,  New  York  14603. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  reporter-  good 
knowledge  of  field,  for  enterprising 
Northern  Ohio  daily,  33,000  in  ixyten- 
tial  prosperity  area.  Resume  requested. 
Box  1290,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  OPEININGS.  Sports  writer  (and) 
police  court  reporter,  for  Central  Vir¬ 
ginia  6-day  p.m,  daily.  Gcxxl  pay  and 
pleasant  working  and  living  conditions. 
Prefer  Southerners  with  at  least  2 
years’  experience.  Reply  to  Box  1268, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  LARGE  WEEKLY 
wants  young,  energetic  photographer 
to  take  charge  of  dark  iqom  and  news 
photos.  Knowledge  of  Scan-A-Graver 
helpful,  not  necessary.  Ideal  location 
near  L.  I.  Sound,  Chart  Area  1. 
Milford  Citizen,  Milford,  Conn. 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCKOOb 
LOGAN.  OHIO  43138 
Linotypo-Intertype  Infonnatio* 
Free  Information 
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Iti'^atlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


I'.trculation 


HR.  PUBLIfllKR:  28-year-old  ambi- 
tiMa  eirculat  n  manager  of  12,000 
duly— responsible  for  3  weeklies 
to  return  to  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
;  or  Weet  Ohio.  Desire  daily,  above 

to 000,  with  f'm  opportunity  for  ad- 
ir  niL^ueanant.  Prior  experience  includes 
PiZjJiJSrdsily.  I-«t's  Ulkl  Box  1172,  Edi- 
I  aqySsr*  Publisiicr. 

*4c1RCULATION  .manager  or  busi- 
manaKer's  responsibilities  sought 
Lf  able,  enersetic,  |)er8onable.  result- 
tftting  city  circuiation  manager.  Seven 
y»n'  exiterience  large  metro|)olitan 
■“Tdiily  in  highly  competitive  situation. 
Ibot  12S1.  Wlitor  &  Publisher. 


lyour  newspaiior  neetls  a  circulation 
SOI  manager  who  can  think — put  thoughts 
into  action — set  an  example  for  iter¬ 
ance  and  hiird  work — inspire  others 
follow — then  I  am  your  man  1  As- 
t  circulation  manager  for  .3 
now  reiuiy  to  move  up.  Super- 
j,-  (vine  2S  district  men  and  drivers.  Rec- 
lALiKird  constant  and  successful  carrier 
irpromotions.  Knowletige  ABC,  budget 
lipianning  and  store  regulations.  Write 
,  lIBox  1287,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

siUofl  Display  Adrerlising 

inser. 

I,  but  I  ADTntnsiNo  man’aoer/salesman. 
rlSHM  lOiiealation,  classified,  legal,  retail,  na- 
^olVM  jtio^  (10  years).  Strong  ideas,  layout, 
ntract  npy,  art,  production.  Married.  Avail- 
intsct  ibie  now;  desperatel  Box  1151;  Editor 
siOMI  I  k  Pnblisber. 

icy  in  I - - 

liilK;  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

ROTAIL  or  GENERAL  AD  MANAGER 
n«i  ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Nineteen  years  of  diversified  experi- 
^  nee  in  all  phases  of  advertising;  20- 
y*  8  to  350-M  circulation  papers  as  ad 
™  promotion  manager,  assist- 

ut  retail  manager,  department  store 
niuger  and  business  procedure.  Fa- 
liliar  with  agencies,  newspaper  reps., 
netal  and  ciassified.  Would  like  to 
■  ■  ■  laociate  with  progressive  organiza- 
joa  where  opportunity  for  advance- 
10*  ^  Mst  is  offered.  Age  44,  in  good 
"Nik,  Milth;  willing  and  able  to  show  re- 
nlti:  future  limited  in  present  em- 

-  jloyment.  Box  1243,  Editor  &  Pub- 

“■  Jiher. 


IDTHRTISIXG  MANAGER/SALESMAN— 
Newspaper,  magazine  and  merchandis- 
«g  experience,  17  years.  B.A.  in  Arts. 
Coopiete  knowledge  of  hot  or  cold 
Mtal  preparation;  excel  in  layout  and 
ales.  Wife  and  I  wish  to  settle  in 
xiuthern  or  Central  California.  Box 
irs.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


i  NEWS  EXECUTIVE— 20  years’  expe¬ 
rience  all  newsroom  jobs,  including 
Washington  and  Far  East.  Age  41, 
B.A.  Box  1189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERT  WANTS  OUT  —  American, 
41,  Harvard  U.,  Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism  grad.  Excluding  four-year  hitch 
Stateside  musical  theater,  now,  after 
16  years  Asia  as  magazine  writer, 
managing  editor,  AP,  UPI  bureau 
chief— currently  big-three  radio-tv  net¬ 
work — am  fed  up  with  being  classified 
as  expert  on  Asia/China,  Now  looking 
for  interesting,  challenging  stint — for 
all  of  which  fully  (lualified — of  daily 
column-writing,  movie/theater/ record/ 
book  reviewing,  public  relations,  news 
or  features  broadcasting,  or  what  have 
you.  Above  applies  regardless  of  loca¬ 
tion,  which  is  far  secondary  to  em¬ 
ployment.  If  overseas  or  Stateside  big 
city,  would  naturally  want  make  use  of 
16  years’  journalistic  experience  in 
more  stimulating  job.  If  Stateside, 
small  or  medium-sized  town,  would 
want  take  active  part  in  life  of  com¬ 
munity.  With  three  growing  children, 
salary  important,  but  not  half  so  im¬ 
portant  as  what  job  itself  has  to  offer 
in  terms  of  interest,  excitement,  po¬ 
tential  accomplishment  and  enthusiasm 
for  getting  out  of  l>ed  in  morning.  Box 
1000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FILMS,  THEATE®,  MUSIC.  'TV— Ex- 
I  I>erienced  newsman.  30,  seeks  oppor- 
I  tunity  to  use  knowledge  of  these  fields 
I  lus  reporter  or  reviewer.  Now  em-  , 
ployed;  available  Sept.  Zones  1,  2. 
Box  1223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  BUT  EXPERIENCED  Edi¬ 
torial  Executive — now  on  multi-edition 
daily — seeks  new  opportunity.  Offers: 
news  judgement,  i>er8onnel  manage¬ 
ment,  layout,  composing  room  knowl¬ 
edge  :  cool  head — integrity.  E'amily  man 
with  university  degree.  Box  1229,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Ihiblisher, 

ABLE.  TALENTED  REPORTER,  31, 
ten  years’  exi)erience;  stymied  on  me- 
<lium  daily;  seeks  editorship  or  house 
organ  post.  Box  1283,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AMBITIOUS  WRITER  desires  reloca¬ 
tion  in  West.  Experience:  large  daily, 
college  PR.  high  school  teacher.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Single;  30;  J-Grad:  eager 
and  )>rolific.  Reply  to  601  Northridge 
Dr.,  W.  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

.VMUSE.MEXTS  and  SPORTS  REPORTER. 
28,  seeks  career  opportunity  with 
metropolitan  newspaper.  J-School  back¬ 
ground.  Elditor  of  Florida  Newsletter, 
high  school  and  college  newspapers. 
Married.  Imaginative.  Ambitious  .  .  . 
a  real  worker  1  Box  1269,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


eTi>vi>Te.^To^Tx  . CITY  EDITOR’S  POST  on  daily  8-20,- 

y  HR  I EN  CE  D  WRitju^EJDITOR  oqq  wanted  in  Zone  2,  3,  or  4  by  ex- 

perienced,  competent  editor-writer-pho- 
8^  1179,  Elditor  A  tographer.  Knows  all  phases  of  city 

wuiner.  room  operation.  Married,  40.  Box  1276, 

•••  - Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  with  de-  j 


COPY  EHDITOR,  first-class,  mature. 
Available  April.  Box  1295,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR^Good,  fast.  M.A.  J- 
School,  Working  on  resiiected  metro- 
IKilitan  paper;  seeks  change.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  1257,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

DESIRE  POSmON  with  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Ebcperienced  in  all  fields 
of  journalism,  including  photography 
and  all  reiiorting.  College  grad;  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  Prefer  West  or 
East  coasts.  Box  1263,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
to  lighten  the  ioad  of  your  regular 
editorial  writer.  1  want  to  write  5  to 
10  editorials  tier  week  for  a  good  daily 
east  of  Colorado.  Clear,  forceful,  in¬ 
teresting  style;  sound  thinker;  ma¬ 
ture.  Washington  background.  Box 
1294,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PEATURE  WRITER,  experienced  busi¬ 
ness.  industrial,  technical  news  and 
features ;  top  background.  Box  1274, 
Editor  &  I’ublisher. 

I  AM  A  BUILDEat 
As  sports  editor,  I  seek  the  newspaiier 
which  wants  its  ilepartment  brought 
out  of  the  doldroms.  Ideas,  organiza¬ 
tional  ability  based  on  13  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Resume  on  request.  Interview 
desired.  Bo.x  1271,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

MY  BRIDE  is  tired  of  reading  old 
cliiis.  I  will  send  them  to  editor  of 
indium  or  large-sized  daily  in  Zones 
1  or  2.  'Two-one-half  years'  daily, 
weekly  e.\perience.  Box  1253,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  37,  married,  seeks  to  re¬ 
locate  as  copyreader  on  American  or 
Canadian  daiiy  after  15  months  resi¬ 
dence  in  London,  Paris.  Employe*!  ll*/4 
years  on  state  capital  daily  with  66,- 
000  pius  daily  circulation— 86,000  Sun¬ 
day.  Background  includes  jiosts  as 
makeup  editor,  news  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor.  Now  seeks  larger 
paiier.  Box  1286,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  PHOTOGRAPHER  (or) 
deskman,  22,  five  years’  experience, 
seeks  job  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania. 
$105  to  start.  Available  May  1.  Box 
1266,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

S.E.  ASIA  CORRESPONDE24T.  expe¬ 
rienced,  seeks  staff  position  with  rep¬ 
utable  newspaper,  preferably  lias^ 
Hong  Kong  traveling  Indochina,  Thai¬ 
land,  Malaysia.  Indonesia,  Philippines. 
E’ormer  UPI  Bureau  Chief  at  Saigon 
and  Hung  Kong.  Carnegie  Press  Fel¬ 
low  1963-64.  Author  of  a  l)Ook  on 
Laos.  Re<iuires  salary  $8,000  plus  trav¬ 
eling  expenses.  Write:  Arthur  J.  Dom- 
men.  P.O.  Box  987,  Saigon  or  cable: 
DOMME24  CONTINENT  SAIGON. 
— 

SPORTS  EDITOR  -  WRITER,  experi¬ 
enced.  Good  worker.  Top  references. 
Box  1259,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SUMMER  REPORTER— Columbia  jun¬ 
ior  needs  D.C..  N.Y.  job.  Some  desk 
photo  work.  Clips.  P.  A.  Haymont, 
320  W.  106  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10025. 

TEN  YILtRS’  GENER-tL  ASSIGNMENTS 
bureau  chief;  now  60,000  Zone  2  daily. 
Seeks  larger  i>ai>er  or  college  PR.  Box 
1256,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  ZONE  1  PM  DAILY  need¬ 
ing  skilled  veteran  feature-writer/pho¬ 
tographer,  29,  to  head  or  spark  depart¬ 
ment.  Box  1281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

' 

WIRE  DESK,  20-M.  J-grad;  some  re¬ 
porting,  photography,  rewrite;  seeks 
job  with  challenge,  opi)ortunity — news¬ 
paper,  magazine  or  industrial  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  1277,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WRITEIR,  43,  seventeen  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Doing  a  little  of  everything  on 
small  daily.  Want  permanent  location 
in  Arkansas-Missouri-Oklahoma  hill 
country.  Daily,  weekly,  full-time,  part- 
time,  string.  Available  April  1.  Bruce 
M.  McLean,  507  Duncan  Ave.,  Killeen, 
Tex.,  76641. 

Employment  Agencies 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  comi>etent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Free  Lance 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
can  handle  one  more  account.  Twenty 
years  on  Capitol  Hill.  Elxcellent  con¬ 
tacts.  Box  1246,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

E3DITORSI  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES! 
Short-staffed  7  Call  on  standby  creative 
iwwer  for  reporting,  writing,  research¬ 
ing  assignments  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut.  Our  credits  in¬ 
clude  tops  in  I’R  sh*>ps.  grade  A  trade 
and  consumer  publications,  really  big 
house  organs  and  organizations.  Box 
1261,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

HAWAII  CORRESPONDENTS  job 
wanted;  15  years’  diversified  editorial 
experience.  Box  1255,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHEIR :  Public  relations- 
newspaper.  Looking  for  Zone  1.  Can 
handle  small  publications.  Box  1221, 
Elditor  &  Ihiblisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  5  years’  expe¬ 
rience — news,  |>ortrait8,  college  year- 
liook,  free-lance  assignments — desires 
challenging  iKwition.  Age  27.  married, 
will  relocate  from  Washington  state. 
Wife  is  experienced  retoucher  and  col¬ 
orist.  Has  equipment.  David  Griffith, 
Box  276,  College  I’lace,  Washington 
99324. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  (or) 
SUPERINTEN  DEINT 
Ehcperience  with  complete  automation. 
Cold  type,  hot  metal  paste-up,  TTS, 
conveyors,  etc.,  press-stereo,  color. 
Area  2.  Box  1199,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

HOT  METAL  PASTE-UP  AD  MAN 
I  can  make  it  work  in  your  plant. 
Zone  9.  Box  1161,  Elditor  &  Ehiblisber. 

Public  Relations 


PR  WRITER 


Metro  newspaper,  contributor  to  na¬ 
tional  magazines — seasoned  all  phases 
public  relations  and  publicity — seeks 
writing  spot  with  major  company,  cor¬ 
poration.  PR  covers  product  publicity, 
speechwriting,  house  organs,  brochures, 
general,  cort>orate  and  financial  news, 
press  conferences,  public  events,  etc. 
Heavy  press  contacts,  all  media.  4A 
agency  background,  diversified  ac¬ 
counts.  Box  1237,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

PROFESSIONAL  JOURNAL- 
HOUSE  ORGAN  EIDITOR. 

29,  married,  outgrowing  present  slot 
after  6%  years,  needs  opimrtanity 
commensurate  with  ability  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Good  feature  and  straight 
writer,  reporter,  creative  idea  man  with 
editorial  production  experience.  Back¬ 
ground  in  public  relations,  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Award-winning  trade  newspa¬ 
per  writer.  A.B.  Box  1180,  Elditor  & 
Ihiblisher. 

Special  Services 


Mi 

/ 


Candidates’ 
Editorial 
Reply  Asked 


Copydesic  pros  al  the  Arizona  Republic's  copy-editing  school — (From  left)  Jack  Lovett,  Carl  Riblet,  I 
in  slot,  Bruce  Brotzman,  Tod  Rosnek,  Felix  Tilley,  Ruth  Bradley  and  Ted  Mauntz. 

their  opponents  are  getting  more  XT’  I  •  c  A  1  ■ 

publicity  than  they  are.  LOPY  r!j(lltOrS  ATC  1  aUght 

•  Supporters  of  candidates  A  •'  O 

r;s^‘ortl;rcrrtha:  Art  of  Ouiet  Excitation 

their  candidate  is  not  treated  ^ 

properly.  PHOENIX  Copy  Editors  School  in  Tucson 

•  News  media  try  to  be  fair.  The  Arizona  Republic  sent  its  last  January  and  subsequent!;] 

•  In  their  zeal  to  win,  candi-  old  grand  copy  editors  back  to  presided  over  newsroom  schooki 
dates  say  things  they  don’t  mean  headline-writing  school  recently  for  copy  editors  at  the  Arnarillt] 
and  then  become  irritated  when  on  the  theory  that  everywhere  Globe-News  and  the  Milw<uki(\ 
the  press  sets  the  record  the  scholars  went,  the  frosh  JoumaL 

straight.  were  sure  to  follow.  The  sessions  were  two  a  day 

•  News  media  have  an  obli-  The  results  were  quick  and  of  2%  hours  each,  four  days  a 
gation  to  place  candidates  in  gratifying,  but  they  were  not  week  for  two  weeks. 

their  proper  perspective  and,  for  achieved  painlessly.  Mr.  Riblet,  who  learned  hii 

instance,  not  to  give  a  candidate  j_  Edward  Murray,  managing  copyreading  on  New  York, 
for  su^eyor  the  same  space  as  editor  of  the  morning  daily,  Washingyton  and  Chicago  news- 
a  candidate  for  President.  tapped  15  men  and  two  women  papers,  is  working  on  a  study 

Mr.  Leonard  said  that  when  copy  editors  to  rededicate  them-  of  the  art  of  quiet  excitation,  to 
his  paper  printed  the  Demo-  selves  to  an  art  in  which  most  be  published  in  book  form  under 
cratic  platform  during  the  1964  were  already  considered  profes-  the  title  “The  Newspaper  Hesd- 
campaign,  Goldwater  supporters  sionals.  line.”  If  he  has  a  watchword  it 

charged  bias  even  though  the  To  conduct  the  school,  Mr.  almost  certainly  is,  “You  m 
Journal  had  previously  pub-  Murray  called  in  Carl  Riblet  do  this  better;  you  can  say  it 


_ I  ww 

EVERY  HOUR,  ON  THE  HOUR  , 

d.)  Newt  Hubenthal,  Lot  Angelet  Herald-Lnut 
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■AW  SHUT  UP!' 

Basset,  New  York  World-Telegram 


So  what  else  is  new? 


P.'opie  seem  to  get  used  to  mod¬ 
ern  miracles  pretty  quickly.  A  sat¬ 
ellite  that  would  have  been  big  news 
a  couple  of  years  ago  is  routine 
Stull  today. 

And  in  our  own  line  of  business, 
electricity  made  with  nuclear  energy 
has  come  along  so  fast  that  you’re 
probably  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
127  of  the  investor-owned  compa¬ 
nies  have  25  nuclear  electric  projects 
completed  or  under  way— about  a 


billion-dollar  program  to  benefit  you 
and  all  America. 

You  probably  say,  "Great.  But 
what  else  are  you  doing  for  us 
lately?” 

Well,  to  help  keep  your  electric 
service  ever  plentiful  and  low  in 
price,  we’ve  got  more  than  1800 
research  and  development  projects 
under  way  or  recently  completed. 

And  in  about  the  next  ten  years 
we'll  double  our  electric  supply. 


This  means  we  ll  build  substantially 
as  much  as  all  that  we’ve  built  in 
the  past  82  years. 

We’re  also  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  unit  price  paid  for  resi¬ 
dential  electricity  is  less  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  And  we’ll  try  our 
hardest  to  keep  up  that  good  record. 

You've  got  good  things  going  for  you  with  service  by 

Investor-Owned  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies* 

*Name$  of  sponsoring  companits  availablo  to  you  through  this  magarino 


Name 


Address 


The  Most  USED... 
WANTED... 
COMPLETE 
Reference  Book  of  A 

^  MORE  FACTS  •  WIDER  SCOPE 

i  EASIER  TO  USE  •  INDEXED 

1  CROSS-REFERENCED 


$1.50  in  sturdy, 

coated  paper  binding  *  896  pages 

80th  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 


Completely  updated  through  the  full  year  of  1964,  the  new  WORLD  ALMANAC 
is  the  best  yet.  You  get  chronologically-capsuled  reviews  of  the  year's  top  events. 
You'll  find  20  subject  headings  under  Newspapers  and  Journalism  alone.  They  ^ 
include:  Noted  editors  and  publishers.  Pulitzer  Prize  winners.  All  major  journalism 
awards.  Newspaper  circulations  and  statistics.  Journalism  societies  and  associa¬ 
tions.  The  Zenger  story,  other  historical  data  ^2  50  in  hard 

and  much,  much  more.  More  than  a  million  facts!  library-style  durable 

cloth  binding 


BUY  IT  ANYWHERE  OR 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


The  World  Almanac  is  published  by  the 

NewYorkWorld-Telegram 


The  World  Almanac,  Dept.  EP 

125  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y,  10015 

Enclosed  is  $ _ for  the  following 

1965  World  Almanacs; 

_ copies,  cloth  bound  @  $2.60  ea. 

_ copies,  paper  bound  @  $1 .60  ea. 

(Prices  include  10^  for  postage  anywhere  in  U.S.A.} 


1 


